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FOREWOED. 


Mr. Dinshah Jijibhoy Irani, Solicitor, Nishan-i Elmi, 
lived a comparatively short but undoubtedly a very useful 
and rich life crowded with many-sided activities. 

During Mr. Dinshah Irani’s lifetime, on the initiative 
of Prof. Pour-e-Davoud, a movement was started to publish 
a volume in appreciation of Mr. Irani’s indefatigable and 
splendid services to the Iranians of Iran and the Parsis of 
India and some papers for the purpose were received from 
famous Iranian and European scholars, but owing to unfore¬ 
seen circumstances, those papers remained unpublished at 
the time. 

On his lamented death, which occurred on the 3rd 
November 1938, in Bombay, the Iranian Zoroastrian 
Ajijuman and the Iran League, of which he was one of the 
founders, promoters and guides, decided to publish a Memorial 
Volume in his honour in appreciation of his great and valu¬ 
able services in social, communal and literary spheres. A 
Committee of gentlemen whose names appear elsewhere was 
appointed, and it issued the following appeal to scholars 
interested in Iranian Studies :— 

“ We beg to inform you that it has been decided to 
publish a Memorial Volume under the auspices of the Iranian 
Zoroastrian Anjuman and the Iran League, in honour of the 
late scholar and social worker, the late Mr. Dinshah J. Irani, 
Solicitor, Nishan-i Elmi. His great services both in the 
field of Iranian studies and the cause of social uplift are too 
well known to need any description. 

“ Essays have already been received from some of the 
well known orientalists—Prof. H. Lomel, Prof. A. B. Berriedale 
Keith, M. A. Bricteux, Mr. S. J. Bulsara, Dr, J. C. Tavadia 
and others. 
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“ Dr. Rabindranath Tagore has associated himself with 
the work by writing a letter on Mr. Irani's character. 

“ Some of the Persian contributions are from the pens 
of M. A. Kazvini, Eashid-e-Yassemi, H. K. Iransbahr, Said- 
e-Nafisy and others, all first rate authors and men of letters. 

“May we request you on behalf of the Committee to 
contribute an article on Iranian or Zoroastrian subject, not 
exceeding ten typed sheets of foolscap paper ? ” 

The Memorial Volume Committee notes with satisfaction 
that in response to its appeal many learned papers, both in 
English and Persian, have been received for the Volume and 
these added to the papers formerly collected at the initiative 
of Prof. Pour-e-Davoud make up a fairly large number of 
valuable contributions. 

The Committee tenders its sincere thanks to the 
accomplished scholars and savants who have responded to 
its appeal as well as to the request of Aga Poor-e-Davoud 
and sent their valuable contributions to this Memorial 
Volume. 

The Committee cannot close this Foreword without 
mentioning how deeply it feels indebted to Lady Navajbai 
Eatan Tata and her Co-Trustees of the Sir Eatau Tata 
Charities, as well as to Mrs. Dossibai Pestonji Patel for their 
munificent donations towards the expenses of publishing this 
Volume, as a tribute to the priceless gem of a man whose loss 
will not cease to be deplored by a very large number of men 
and women in Iran and India, and wEose memory will be the 
cherished possession of his community. 

Bombay, August 1942. 



LOSS SUSTAINED BY THE EDITORIAL 

BOARD 


•-o-- 

The surviving members of the Editorial Board 
of Dinshah Irani Memorial Volume regret to have to 
take note of the passing away of two esteemed 
colleagues before the publication of this Volume. 
Mr. Faredun Kersasp Dadachanji, Solicitor, passed 
away on February 24, 1942 and Sir Jehangirshah 
Cooverji Coyaji, Kt,, Bar.-at-Law, on July 14, 1943. 
The main work of the Volume had already been 
done before the passing away of Mr. Dadachanji. 
Both these members, therefore, had given their full 
share in the work of the Committee. Sir Jehangir- 
shah had also helped the Committee by preparing a 
short biography of Mr. Dinshah Irani. Notwith¬ 
standing their other multifarious engagements both 
these gentlemen had worked zealously for the 
compilation of the Volume and for rendering it a 
worthy memorial of the deceased. Their colleagues 
feel their loss at this moment when the Volume is 
completed. 


October, 1943. 
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A BRIEF LIFE-SKETCH OF THE LATE 
MR. DINSHAH JEEJEEBHOY IRANI, 

NeSHAN-E ElMI, SOLICITOE 
By Sir Jehangir C. Coyajeb, Kt., Bar-at-Law 
——0 - 

The Irani element in the Parsi community forms an 
important dynamic factor in, and contributes many invaluable 
elements to, our communal life. They are elements too of 
the highest importance like industrj^ thrift, enterprise and 
literary ability. An eminent example of these characteristics 
of the existing Parsi-Irani section was the late Mr- Dinshah 
Jeejeebhoy Irani, Solicitor. The scope of his labours was 
wide and comprehensive. He was not only a solicitor and a 
lawyer of distinction, but a most zealous worker in the field 
of literature. He laboured not merely for economic and 
social betterment of Iranis but for the revival and strengthen¬ 
ing of the link between India and Iran. But the biggest 
and most important thing that he achieved was to get the 
Zoroastrian scriptures translated into modern Persian with 
the co-operation of the “ Pestonji Marker Zoroastrian Litera¬ 
ture Fund ” for the Iran League and the Irani Zoroastrian 
Anjuman of Bombay. The person selected to carry out the 
work of translation was himself a well-known Iranian—a 
distinguished man of letters and of deep erudition—and 
his version will prove of the highest value, not only to the 
Zoroastrians of Iran but to the whole Iranian race, which can 
now mark, read and digest the sacred lore of old Iran, and 
appreciate and benefit by that great heritage of Iranian poetry. 
It is impossible at present to prophesy the full effect of that 
translation on the future life of the Iranians, but no doubt its 
influence on the Iranian nation will be highly beneficial and 
might well form an epoch in Iranian theology and literature. 
Besides spending about Rs. 10,000/- from his own purse, 
Mr. Dinshah was greatly instrumental in collecting about 
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Es. 1,50,000/- required for the preparation and publication 
of this memorable work. 

Moreover, it was a distinct achievement to discover a 
great literary personality like that of Prof. Poure-Davoud for 
the great task. 

The Student and the Lawyeb 

Born in Bombay on the 4th November 188J, Mr. 
Dinshah Irani passed his B.A. in 1901, and studied Avesta 
and Pahlavi in the Sir Jamshedji Jijibhoy Madressa, Bombay. 
Needless to say his student life was bright. He brought him¬ 
self to public notice in 1904, when he passed his LL.B., 
securing the Judge Spencer Prize and the Maneckji Nowrosji 
Banaji Scholarship for proficiency in Equity. In 1908, he 
passed the Solicitor’s Examination and joined the well-known 
firm of Messrs. Mulla & Mulla. He commanded a wide 
clientele, but he distinguished himself most by specialis¬ 
ing himself in questions relating to Income-Tax and arguing 
important cases on that matter. In 1936 he rose to be 
the senior partner of his firm. Thus he shone as a lawyer, 
but his talents instinctively aspired to even more exalted 
forms of activity. His vocation was not merely for law—it 
included other and higher activities. He was both a literary 
man and a man of action, who strove to serve his community 
at once in its present and its earlier home. 

His Sebvices to tee Parsi Community 

His assiduous labours as a lawyer did not hinder him from 
serving the Parsi community with characteristic zeal and 
ardour. Thus he was one of those who brought into existence the 
Parsi Statistical Bureau with the collaboration of Sir Hormasji 
C. Adenwala, Kt., M.V.O., O.B.E., Sir Sorabji N. Pochkhana- 
wala, Kt., J.P., and Sir Jehangir C. Coyajee, Kt. The labours 
of that Bureau have just borne first fruits in a series of valuable 
p imphlets by Mr. Pestonji A. Wadia. Even prior to that, in the 
year 1935, Mr. Dinshah Irani had written a valuable report 
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on the advisability of practical steps to combat the economic 
depression among the Parsis. In this line of work, 
he had the support of philanthropists like Lady Navazbanoo 
Ratan Tata as well as Mr. and Mrs. J. K. Mehta. He also 
exerted himself particularly to forward the move for increase 
of housing accommodation for poor Parsis at Tardeo, 
Bombay, a field in which Sir Cowasji Jeliangir, Bart., 
K.C.I.B., O.B.E., and Lady Navazbanoo R. Tata have 
distinguished themselves. The Fasli party for reform of 
Zoroastrian calendar found in him an ardent champion. He 
worked not only on the “ Rahnumae Mazdayasnan Sabha ” 
and the “ Gatha Society,” but as a trustee of important 
fire-temples. Yet all the time literary work was calling to 
him and fascinating him. 

Foundeb of two Important Bodies 

His activities on behalf of his race and community also 
found another sphere of work. He was one of the founders 
of the Iranian Zoroastrian Anjuman in 1918 and of the 
Iran League in 1922. His high merits received recognition 
when he was elected to the post of the President of the 
former and a Vice-President of the latter and continued 
to be so for his lifetime- 

The Litebaby Man 

His literary labours began when he collaborated with 
Prof. Khodabux B. Irani, B.A., in publishing translations and 
notes on the poems of Hafiz and Sa'adi prescribed by our 
Bombay University, as well as on portions of the “ Anwar-i- 
Soheili.” In 1920, he brought out a translation of the “Kelileh- 
Damneh Bahramshah.” In 1927, he broke new ground by 
publishing “ The Divine Songs of Zarathushtra ”—a poetic 
version in English of selections from the Gathas, to which a 
Foreword was supplied by Dr. Rabindranath Tagore.* In 
the same year he published the “ Pooran-dukht Nameh ” 


* OUd in Augait 1941. 
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of the well-known poet Prof. Poure-Davoud with a translation. 
Moreover it was at his suggestion that the same poet pub¬ 
lished a work called “Iranshah,” which brought to the notice 
of the public of Iran the characteristics and merits of the 
Parsis of India. In 1930 he brought out a work in Persian 
the “ Akhlaq-i-Irane Bastan” or the "Ethical Philosophy 
of Ancient Iran,” of which a second edition was brought 
out in Teheran only a couple of years later. The very next 
year Mr. Dinshah Irani produced an English translation of 
selections from the modern Iranian poet “ Aref,” and the 
same year saw the publication of his great work " The 
Poets of the Pahlavi Regime,”* which contained selections 
from the contemporary poets of Iran with translations. 
It was the fourth volume of the series brought out in 
sacred memory of his friend Mr. Pestonji D. Patel. These 
works well show the zeal and assiduity of Mr. Dinshah 
Irani in publishing and popularising the works of Iranian 
standard authors, both old and new. It is a great record 
for a life, which closed in its fifty-sixth year. But besides 
this, he was a constant contributor to the columns of the 
leading Parsi journals and he continued, almost to the end 
of his life, to publish pocket editions and pamphlets on social, 
moral and religious sujects. 

In Iran 

Naturally with his deep interest in the old home of the 
Parsi race, he had always been very anxious to visit Iran. 
His fame had spread to that country already on account of 
the interest that he had taken in it, and the services that 
he had rendered as regards the educational, medical and 
general welfare of the Iranian Zoroastrians. The opportunity 
that he had been always looking for to see the old country 
came at last in 1932, when he was invited along with the 
great Indian sage, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, as the guest of 
the Governm ent of H. I. M. Reza Shah Pahlavi. On that 

• Published by the Fort Printi. g Press, SmUy. Price Es. J8/-. 
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occasion, he was accompanied by Mrs. Dinshah Irani, Miss 
Zerbanu J. Irani, Mr. Eustom P. Masani, M.A., J.P., Mr. 
Burjor S. J. Aga, F.E.I.B.A., and Mrs. Aga and son, Dr. 
Sohrab Meherhomji, M.D., and Mr. Kaikhosrow A. Fitter, 
Secretary, Iran League. As his fame as a student and lover 
of Iran and its culture had preceded him in Iran, receptions 
were held in his honour by the Iranian men of letters and 
population alike, and the municipalities of some of the leading 
towns gave him public welcome. By his learning, modesty 
and character Mr. Dinshah had equally created a very 
favourable impression on the minds of those who came in 
contact with him. When in Teheran, he had the honour 
of being the leader of a Parsi deputation to which an audience 
was granted on 2nd May 1932 by His Imperial Majesty 
Eeza Shah Pahlavi, Shahenshahe Iran. Further opportu¬ 
nity seemed to lie before him to re-visit Iran, especially as 
His Imperial Majesty had extended a special invitation to 
him on the historical occasion of the Millenary of the great 
poet Firdausi Tusi in 1934. He had made the necessary 
arrangements, but an attack of ill-health defeated the 
project. Even so, who can appraise the intense joy and 
deep enthusiasm with which his contact with the historical 
as well as a rejuvenated Iran must have inspired him ? Had 
he been destined to live longer, the conceptions, emotions 
and enthusiasms roused in him by visits to Iran would have 
led him to form more comprehensive schemes for linking up 
the fortunes and energies of the Zoroastrian community in 
the two countries. 

His Eelations with the Shahbnshah-e Iban 

However H. I. M. Eeza Shah Pahlavi graciously 
recognised the late Mr. Irani’s high merits by conferring on 
him the “ NesJian-e-Elmi” of the First Order from the 
Educational Department of Iran in 1932. His Imperial 
Majesty was also pleased to mark his interest in the Parsi 
community of India by entrusting Mr. Irani on 2nd May 
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1932 with a special message to it. It is worth while quoting 
here at least a part of that message- 

“ You Parsis are as much the children of this soil as 
any other Iranis, and so you are as much entitled to have 
your proper share in its development as any other 
nationals. We estimate Our Empire’s resources to be even 
greater than those of America, and in tapping them you 
can take your proper part. We do not want you to come 
all bag and baggage; just wait a little and watch. If you 
find the proposition beneficial both to yourselves and to 
this land, then do come and We shall greet you with open 
arms, as We might Our dear brothers and sisters.” 

“ Iran is a vast country pregnant with many 
advantages and fresh fields waiting for development. We 
suggest that the Parsis, who are still the sons of Iran, 
though separated from her, should look upon this country 
of to-day as their own, and differentiate it from its 
immediate past, and strive to derive benefit from her 
developments, especially when they are sure to work 
their way through.” 

His Family Life 

Let us revert for a time to the family history of Mr. 
Dinshah Irani. He came of an Iranian stock, which has 
given quite a number of eminent men both to India and 
Iran, and which must therefore have possessed remarkable 
vitality and must have concentrated in itself quite a 
number of notable qualities. In our age, students of 
Eugenics like Dr. Francis Galton have shown how there 
is a tendency to concentrate good qualities through the 
laws of heredity in certain families and groups. Such 
must have been the group to which that famous ancestress 
of Mr. Dinshah Irani (Gulestanbanoo) belonged. Tradition 
tells us that in the year 1794 A.C., one of the much oppressed 
Iranis of the day—Kaikhusrav Yazdyar by name— migrated 
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to India with one of his young daughters (Gulestanbanoo), 
and she married in Bombay, Framjee Bhikha-Behram 
and became the ancestress of the well-known “Panday” 
family. Mr. Dinshah Irani too traced his descent from her. 
Other daughters of this Kaikhusrav Yazdyar married in the 
‘ Gama,’ the ‘ Meherhomji,’ and the ‘ Nasrabadi ’ families. 
But even this does not tell the whole stcry. For one of the 
sons of this Kaikhusrav Yazdyar was the ancestor of the 
famous Zoroastrian statesman of modern Iran—the Hon. 
Arbab Kaikhosrow Shahrokh, M.P.* Thus Kaikhusrav 
Yazdyar was the ancestor of a great number of distinguished 
persons in Iran as well as India, and Mr. Dinshah Irani was 
reminded of this very interesting fact by Arbab Kaikhosrow 
when they met in Iran in the year 1932. 

He was particularly fortunate in securing in the year 
1917 for his life partner an intellectual, cultured and vivaci¬ 
ous lady, who was fitted in every way to secure the 
happiness and to forward the noble aims to which his life 
was devoted. Banu Mithibai was the youngest daughter of 
Mr. Ardeshir Cowasji Sethna, a barrister by profession. 
She too loved Iran and accompanied her husband on his 
journey in 1932 to that country. Their home seems to have 
been a pattern of those virtues and that healthy social life 
that characterise the Parsis as a class. That he was very 
fond and very proud of his wife and two sons Kaikhosrow 
(1922) and Furrokh (1927), and that he was moat anxious to 
impress on these latter the highest ideals of Zoroastrianism, 
will appear from some extracts from his letters to his eldest 
son Kaikhosrow. 

“ .I have taught you the passages from the Gathas 

and the patriotic lines of Aga Poor-e-Davood not 
merely for fun. Daily I have been trying to 
infuse in you an undying love for our religion, and 
for our ancient fatherland—Iran. I firmly believe 
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the seed is sown. If God grants it, I will water 
the sapling plant till it is firmly rooted in your 
heart. For, dearest child of mine, I wish to see 
you grow up, a true scion of the ancient Iranian 
race, as you actually are, devoted to Truth, 
perfectly righteous, manly and noble, above, far 
above, everything mean and low, serving with 
your life and soul the cause of your ancient land, 
the cause of your great religion, and serving 
humanity and holding up your actions, as Holy 
Zarathushtra says in his divine Gathas, as worthy 
of an offering of love to the Father in Heaven.” 

Obviously Mr. Dinshah Irani felt that it was his duty so 
to bring up his son that he should grow up into a true 
Zoroastrian. It is gratifying to find that in the midst of such 
a busy life, and even when weighed down by very poor 
health, Mr. Dinshah Irani conceived, and as far as possible 
carried through, such an excellent plan of education for his 
son. A few more paragraphs may be added to show how 
much he enjoyed with quick affection, the good resolutions of 
his child and the little one’s early and child-like efforts to 
envisage the eternal verities:— 

“.While dreaming away the hours on the steamer, 

three incidents of your tiny little life, came to my 
mind. 

Here is the first incident. Your mother was one day 
asking you not to do something or the other while 
at play, to avoid getting a smack from your play¬ 
mates. You said, ‘ Should anyone smack me, I 
would return the smack at once.’ I thereupon 
called you up and explained that such action would 
not be worthy of you. It would be vindictive. That 
rather you should show the nobility of your nature 
by not only not smacking, but kissing the child 
that had hurt you. 
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This philosophy you could not appreciate and with a 
frown you replied: ‘ Papa, I would never do 
that.’ I do not remember what I said, but I was 
persuasively insistent. In your little mind there 
must have been then some subtle play of in¬ 
stinctive passion and of a desire to please me by 
accepting my advice. At any rate you came out 
of this mental struggle creditably with the follow¬ 
ing compromise. ‘ Well, Papa,’ you said, ‘ I will 
do this. I will first return the smack, and then 
kiss my assailant.’ 

We all had a hearty laugh. But, my dear son, I do 
believe even at your tiny age of 3|- years, you were 
not much in the wrong. In after life bear this in 
mind, that in the whole wide world, there is no 
greater conquering force than genuine and sympa¬ 
thetic love for others, including your opponents. 
The conquest of Love is assured, everywhere and 
at every time. Often it happens, however, that 
to the people of the ‘ bully type,’ a smack in return 
first makes them appreciate better the subsequent 
treatment of love. Your answer, therefore, was, 
unwittingly, very wise. 

When there is a certainty to your love being misunder¬ 
stood for cowardice or weakness, then if you are 
attacked, boldly smite back in the first instance. 
But once your character for bold action is esta¬ 
blished and known, then never entertain the 
thought of counter-attack, but let all-conquering 
love do its wonderful work. 

On the 22nd of December 1926 we were all going to 
Udvada. In doing your bed the previous night, 
we had forgotten to fasten the catch of the protec¬ 
ting sides ( <l) and in your sleep you tumbled 
down from your bed and hurt your right collar- 
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bone. Luckily, it was not fractured, but you were 
rather badly hurt and for a couple of days you 
were in considerable pain if your arm moved a 
little or your bone was touched. When you were 
examined by the doctors and bound up, you neces¬ 
sarily cried bitterly and then I realised what a 
parent feels in seeing the suffering of his own child. 
And what should a mother feel ? For, loving you 
as I do, I know as a matter of certainty that mine, a 
father’s love, cannot possibly come up to the divine 
love of your mother for you; therefore, my son, 
never hurt any one, man or woman, in your life, 
for, he or she too is or was a mother’s child ! 

You bore your pain, however, quite well. But now I 
come to the incident I wish to record. You had 
the fall at 2 A.M. Of course you could not sleep, 
for your unconscious movements, the moment you 
tossed about or tried to, would wake you up with 
pain. Lying awake as you were, you complained 
to me at about 4 A.M. that you could not sleep 
because of the pain, and then all of a sudden you 
said : ‘ You are not right; God is not so good as 
you say. I have done nothing and yet He made 
me fall, and has given me all this pain ! Why ? 
What have I done to deserve all this ? Oh no! 
God is not so good as you always say.’ 

Of course I soothed your injured feelings then with 
words suiting the occasion, and you were again 
friends with the Kind Father in Heaven. But, 
my dearest son, this very same thought and argu¬ 
ment will arise in your mind over and over again 
when you get hard knocks in your life, as every 
one is bound to get. Your support there, then as 
always, should be the beautiful teachings of Zoro¬ 
aster, our precious heritage. You will read the 
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Holy Gathas and re-read them. You will realise 
the great Truth that our existence here is to make 
ourselves Super-men, nay God-like, with the 
development of the Divine Attributes which are 
His, but which it is our birth-right to attain to 
and possess. You thereby make the Divine Spark 
within you—your soul—reach its state of per¬ 
fection ; and leading a life which may exemplify 
the saying of Zoroaster:—‘ So may we be like 
those who make the world progress towards perfec¬ 
tion,’ attain the final good goal of Immortality 
in the ‘ Abode of Songs ’ with Him as the 
Friend, the Father and everything. In this great 
Faith of yours, anchored in this haven of safety, 
all pains are passing events, and nothing can 
unbalance you. You live in the Peace of the 
Kingdom of Heaven reigning in your own mind. 

Now I shall speak to you about the third incident. 
Spirited as you were, you would listen best to my 
words of counsel, and obey them well. So when 
I was about for this my third trip to Europe with 
Dr. Sohrab J. Meher-Homji, leaving mother with 
you, she asked me to impress upon you well to 
behave your best, and ever to obey her. Then, 
in some way I had told you always to listen to the 
voice of God within, and that He would always 
make you do the right thing. How well I remem¬ 
ber you listening most attentively to all that I 
said. The next day, to impress you better I was 
repeating my words when you said : ‘ Papa, why 
tell me over again ? I remember it.’ A few days 
after, you got in temper with somebody. I called 
you up, rebuked you, and rertiided you of your 
promise to listen to the voice of God within and 
aict aright. And then you gave me a reply which 
both startled and amused me. ‘ Yes, Papa,’ you 
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said, ‘ I hear the voice of God. He tells me not to 
do it. But then I hear the voice of Satan too, and 
he asks me to do it. Then there is a fight going 
on between God and Satan. And on this occasion 
I listened to the voice of Satan. Please forgive 
me, I won’t do it again.’ 

So, my little darling son, from this age, though in your 
own childish way, you have faintly realised the 
cardinal principle of our philosophy, the eternal 
fight between the principles of Good and Evil. 
Times out of number in your life, this fight will 
be fought within you, and may you then ever 
choose the right, ever allow the Good Principle to 
prevail. ' May you always listen to the voice of God 
within,’ at every crucial moment, you may, 
unhesitatingly, make the right selection. Eemember 
these words I quote from the Holy Gathas, my son. 
‘ Be good, not base.’ ” 

His Last Days 

The last three or four years of Mr. Dinshah Irani’s life 
form a tragic period with ill-health loosening his hold upon 
this world. The fact that he was compelled by ill-health to 
decline the invitation to visit Iran in 1934, extended so 
graciously by H.I.M. Keza Shah Pahlavi, must have formed 
a great disappointment by itself. Yet he could still write, 
still take his share in the projection of schemes like the 
formation of the Parsi Statistical Bureau, still represent his 
firm in conducting important Income-Tax cases. The 
present writer well remembers a conference in Mr. Irani’s 
house at Bandra (Bombay), where the late Sir Sohrabji N. 
Pochkhanawala was also present, in which Mr. Dinshah 
Irani showed the greatest interest in the formation of the 
Bureau. There were no signs either of abated powers or of 
declining interest in affairs. No one but himself fully 
realised his physical weakness and declining condition. 
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Community’s Highest Honode Accobded 
He passed away on the 3rd November 1938; and was 
accorded the highest honour open to any one of the Parsi 
community when the Trustees of the Parsi Punchayet of 
Bombay convened a meeting of the whole Anjuman to place 
on record his valuable services to the community. 

Tbibutes to his High Mebits 
It will also not be out of place to add that on the 
occasion of the first anniversary of his demise messages were 
received from Sir Cowasji Jehangir, Bart., K.C.I.E., O.B.E.-, 
and the Iranian Consul of Bombay. A few lines from them 
deserve to be quoted here. Thus the former drew attention 
to the high merits of the deceased in these words:— 

" A man who owed nothing to hereditary position 
or wealth, who was greatly instrumental in educating 
himself, attained a position of respect and dignity in his 
own profession, and a corner in the hearts of all who 
knew him, and was equally respected by a much larger 
circle in his own community, who benefited greatly by 
his untiring efforts for their uplift and happiness.” 

“ The one great characteristic of his life, worthy of 
imitation by the younger members of his community, was 
his unassuming and modest personality, which never 
craved for honour or reward, but sincerely believed that it 
consisted in the good he did to his fellow-beings.” 

“ May the community produce many more Dinshah 
Iranis and if they do, they have nothing to fear in the 
future.” 

Mr. Kaivany, the Consul for Iran, struck the true note 
when he observed that:— 

“ His demise is a great and irreparable loss not only to 
bis family but also to the Iranian and Parsi communities. 
His patriotic services in the cause of Iran will never be 
forgotten. May his Soul rest in Peace.” 



A 





WITH DINSHAH lEANI IN NEW IRAN. 
By R. P. Masani. 


One afternoon, in February 1932, 'when I was sitting 
in the Board Room of the Trustees of the N. M. Wadia 
Charities, in Bombay, two esteemed visitors were announced 
—Dinshah Irani and Aga Kaiyan, Consul for Iran in Bombay. 
I could surmise the object of Dinshah’s visit: he had at last 
arranged to proceed to Iran, with Dr. Tagore, to fulfil his 
long cherished desire to kiss the dust of his beloved fatherland, 
and, as a dear friend, he would not think of leaving India 
without calling on me. But why should the Consul 
accompany him ? 

I had not to wait even for a minute for the explanation. 
Immediately he entered the room, the Consul said, “Mr. 
Masani, we want you to go with us to Iran. Do come.” 

Years ago I had jumped at the invitation to join, 
as a delegate, a Mission set up by the Government 
of India, to investigate the commercial possibilities of 
South-Eastern Iran. Owing to differences of opinion, 
howeyer, concerning the question of appointment of the 
President of the Mission, the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
and the Millowners Association, whose delegate I was to be, 
had to withdraw from the arrangement. Since then when¬ 
ever I arranged to go to Iran, unforeseen diflSculties upset 
my schemes. At last, after twenty-eight years, when I 
was immersed in other preoccupations, there was another call 
to embark on the oft-frustrated journey. 

Curiously enough, on this occasion, too, I was invited to 
undertake a commercial mission. “You know,” said the 
Consul, “ the Government of Iran want Parsis to develop her 
trade with India. You know that Parsis are also willing to 
establish closer relations with Iran. If you come with us 
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and make independent investigations and then advise the 
community what business schemes could be safely and 
advantageously undertaken, a good beginning can be made.” 

This appeal, reinforced by Dinshah, was irresistible. I 
tore myself away from the literary work I had in hand and 
joined the party. Before our departure the Persia Industrial 
and Trading Company was hurriedly constituted with Sir 
Hormusji Cowasji Dinshaw as Chairman and myself as 
Managing Director. 

I do not propose to talk of sordid business in this article, 
interesting though it would be to trace the genesis of the 
joint Parsi-Irani concern, the Khosrowi Mills, established in 
Meshed, a couple of years later, to the conversation I had 
with the Consul and Dinshah on that memorable day. The 
object of this article is merely to record a few impressions of 
New Iran. 

It is a characteristic of eastern countries that though 
inert for centuries, once they begin to move, they move faster 
than western countries. Iran is no exception. Even before 
we witnessed with our own eyes the transformation wrought 
during the regime of the present Shah, within seven years 
after he had assumed the reins of government in the year 
1925, we had heard of several reforms carried out with 
lightning speed in the social and political institutions of 
the land, and of improvements in the amenities of life, 
such as the construction of motor roads in place of 
mule tracks, the organization of the police and the road 
guards to ensure safety, and the electrification of several 
cities. I had, however, also heard reports that in respect 
of sanitation Iran was still mediaeval. When, therefore 
the time for landing at Bushire arrived, I was nearer 
cold feet than ever before throughout my experience of 
difficult journeys. It was certain that owing to lack of 
sanitation and sanitary conveniences our lives would be made 
indescribably miserable until we should reach Teheran. In 
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Bushire we had a foretaste of the difficulties that were in 
store for us and during the journey to Shiraz, and in that 
city itself, there was the same trouble. Even in palatial 
buildings there was not more than one lavatory, and that too 
of the primitive type, and a bath-room was a luxury to be met 
with only at the houses of those who were doubly blest 
with wealth as well as the sense of personal hygiene. For 
the pilgrims to the fatherland this was by no means an 
exhilarating experience. However, as we entered Ispahan, 
life in Iran wore an altogether different aspect. Special 
sanitary arrangements were made for the guests of His 
Imperial Majesty, and in Teheran and Meshed, too, there 
was no cause for complaint. 

Throughout the journey from south to north and from 
west to east I was greatly impressed by two remarkable 
features. The first was the presence of the Amnieh, the road 
guards, at short distances. If deterrence of crime and 
establishment of law and order could be regarded as the 
best proof of the efficiency of the road guard, we had such 
proof in abundance wherever we travelled. Had I not 
traversed, day and night, the far flung areas in all directions, 

I should have hesitated to accept the statements I had 
heard before that the roads in Iran were absolutely safe. 
Wherever I went I enquired whether the inhabitants had 
heard of any case of murder, assault or theft in their neigh¬ 
bourhood. To my surprise I found that the men from whom 
I sought the information had to make an effort to recall any 
such incident. If after some minutes they could cite a case 
of petty theft or violence, it was easily accounted for as the 
work of a domestic servant, or a disappointed lover, or of an 
inflamed relative. The highwaymen had deserted their 
haunts; the professional robbers and law-breakers were 
frightened out of their nefarious pursuits. 

The second notable feature was the sight of gangs of 
labourers repairing or widening the roads. It was heartening 
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to notice that money was forthcoming to meet one of the 
essential requisites of commerce—good communications. 
The roads were generally devoid of beauty, but we found 
that during the new regime Miiabans, boulevards, had 
been constructed on European model in all principal cities. 
The buildings abutting on these boulevards were of 
improved and uniform design. Especially at Teheran, 
Ispahan and Meshed the Iranis seemed to have been 
engaged in the work of city improvement similar to that I 
had witnessed when the Bombay Improvement Trust took in 
hand the Dadar-Matunga Scheme. 

It must be admitted, however, that, on the whole, 
Persian cities are drab and unpicturesque, surrounded by 
equally uninviting walls. Even a city like Shiraz did not 
appear to be the peerless garden it was in the eyes of Hafiz. 
Once, however, we entered the courtyard of houses we found 
beautiful gardens and rooms neatly furnished and decorated 
with some real gems of Persian art such as a carpet illumin¬ 
ing a corner or a curtain hanging over a door or a windowi 

What appeared to have been sorely neglected was an 
adequate system of water supply and drainage. Through 
many a street little canals of water were seen bubbling along 
in the open or coursing underground in a channel having a 
few openings. Here we saw Irani men and women squatting 
and performing their ablutions. If it was a woman, her 
crouching figure was busy rinsing swabs of cloth. The dirty 
water flew onward to be used by others waiting at a distance 
with pots to clean, kiddies to bathe, or sores to wash. No' 
wonder the toll annually taken by typhoid and other water¬ 
borne diseases was excessive. 

I had not gone to Iran merely to pay my homage to the 
fatherland. It was my mission to study conditions and 
investigate prospects of strengthening the ties between the 
Parsis and the modern Iranis and of developing commercial 
relations between India and Iran. The defects, therefore, 
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could not escape my eyes. But Dinshah was there merely to 
preach the gospel of love, to kiss the sacred soil of Iran and 
the burly Iranis, too, who greeted him with kisses and shed 
tears of joy in embracing him! He had, therefore, no eyes to 
notice things which to me appeared to be serious handicaps. 

The strongest point in favour of Iran is its climate. It 
helps to cover a multitude of sins of insanitation and slovenli¬ 
ness. Nature is also bountiful as regards the food supply. The 
most fateful test by which ruling dynasties and cabinets 
stand or fall is the bread available for the people. Wheat 
bread is the principal item of the Irani’s food, and wheat in 
Iran is plentiful. So too other kinds of grain, meat, eggs, 
poultry, vegetable and fruit, fresh and dry. 

The cost of living was on the whole cheaper than in 
India. Even in Teheran it compared favourably with that 
in Bombay. The city was lit with electricity. Water was 
laid on, the flushing system of water closets was being 
gradually introduced, and I was delighted to find that the 
Sanitary Engineer who had practically a monopoly for such 
work was a Parsi, Mr. Jehangir Badhni. 

One afternoon the Court Minister, Teymour Tash, took 
us to the most fashionable club in Teheran. It seemed to 
me as if one of the clubs from a continental city, including 
its fashionable members, had been transplanted in Teheran 1 
There were the English, the French, the Swiss, the Germans 
and the Iranis, and, if the visitors for that afternoon could be 
included, the Parsis too, men as well as women of distin¬ 
guished appearance and manners, dressed in European style, 
partaking of refreshments served in European fashion, and 
dancing to the tune of European music. When I was intro¬ 
duced to the charming Russian wife of the minister, she 
offered to dance with me. I apologised profusely for my 
inability to dance ; so did Dr. Sorab Meherhomji who was 
standing next to me. Never in my life did I feel so annoyed 
with me for n^lecting dancing. 
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The oflScial religion of Iran is Islam. But I found that 
most of the Iranis were free thinkers. Some Parsis in India 
believed that as there was a tendency among the modern 
Iranis to hark back to the days of Cyrus and Darius, 
Jamshed and Noshirwan, they might in course of time 
revert to the religion of the ancient Iranians too! Far 
from it. My impression is that there is as much or as little 
chance for it as there is for the Irani to embrace Christianity 
or Judaism. The fact is that the people of Iran want all to 
go there and to take their capital there and help in the 
industrialisation and regeneration of Iran, but on condition 
that the Iranis and the Iranis alone should be the masters 
in their own house. 

"When Eeza Shah ascended the throne, the country was 
groaning under the tyranny of the Mullahs and the brigands. 
The brigands have been completely routed; nay, as if by a 
talisman, the highwayman of yesterday is turned into the 
yeoman of today. As for the Mullahs, they were once the 
true rulers of Iran, being able to support or smash any 
government and to stifle any measure of reform likely to 
undermine their hold on the ignorant and superstitious 
masses. Those days are gone. Under the new rules a 
Mullah’s turban is no longer regarded as the sole proof of one’s 
qualifications to be a priest. He has to prove his knowledge 
and innate worth. This in itself has thinned the ranks of 
those inveterate enemies of progress. The few that remain 
have been relegated to their legitimate position in the State. 

Speaking of the masses over whom the Mullahs used to 
exercise overwhelming influence, I found the people as a whole 
still illiterate and inarticulate. No doubt, they have natural 
intelligence and are peace-loving and law-abiding. There is 
no caste system militating against homogeneity and unity. 
Under the present constitution all the subjects are equal 
before the law. 

Many a traveller has lightly passed judgment on the 
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character of the Irani. I should not presume to generalise 
without wide and intimate experience spread over all classes 
and for a long period. That the Irani is a pleasant fellow, 
perfect in manners, delightful as a host, endowed with wit 
and humour, rather easy going and inclined to live in the 
sky, is well known to all. I shall refer to one or two traits 
of character which cannot be passed over in silence. He is 
certainly no slave of the clock and in no hurry to start. A 
meeting may be fixed for five o’clock; business may not begin 
till six o’clock. But in respect of this lordly trait of character 
Dr. Tagore might well claim to have excelled the Irani, 
for he seemed to have made it a rule to make his audiences 
wait for nearly an hour, no matter if ministers and courtiers, 
the honoured guests of His Imperial Majesty, the President 
of the Irani Anjuman of Bombay and the Managing Director 
of the Persia Industrial and Trading Co., included, should be 
swearing all the while ! 

You may be invited to dinner at eight o’clock. It may 
not be served till ten o’clock. You wonder if there would 
ever be an end to the stream of salutations, shafts of 
witticisms and the rounds of tea without milk offered to you. 
Tortured by hunger, you may sip the tea or chew the dry 
firuit or shirini (pastry) laid in front of you. 

Readiness to please you or to concur with you, although 
unconvinced, is another peculiar trait in the Irani’s character. 
Such an anxiety not to differ or displease, has been often 
misunderstood and variously interpreted. The fact is that he 
generally does not want to deceive you but gives you merely 
an evasive answer if he thinks that the truth, if told, would be 
unpalatable to you or savour of incivility. For instance, if he 
tells you that the road along which you are to travel is good 
when it is bad, he is merely trying to be pleasant to a visitor 
from a foreign land. If you ask him to do a thing or fetch 
something for you, he would invariably say chashm (with my 
eyes), but would not often move even his little finger. 
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You might wait patiently for him to turn up and bring what 
you wanted, but you might as well wait till Doomsday. Once 
I was much annoyed at such loss of time repeatedly 
inflicted on me and said to the Superintendent who 
was looking after our comfort on behalf of the 
Durbar, “ My dear friend, if I ask you to do 
something which you cannot carry out, there would 
be no harm in telling me it is not possible. But you 
always say chasJmi and do nothing and upset my time¬ 
table ! For a man like me who has many things to attend 
to within the very few days I am here, this is a great 
hardship.” Smilingly he replied; “ My dear sir, you do not 
understand that I simply cannot say NO to anything you 
say or ask. Even if I cannot comply with your wishes, I 
must say YES, otherwise I should be guilty of being 
impolite! ’’ When I related this incident to Dinshah, he 
laughed heartily but added a few words, lawyer-like, in 
defence of the lying Irani. 

One of the most interesting features of New Iran was 
the New Woman. Emancipated from the tyranny of the 
“ purdah ”, she was free to move about wherever she willed 
and as she willed, veiled, unveiled or semi-veiled. Very few, 
however, came out without the black “ chuddar ”, which 
concealed their face, figure and dress. Most of them wore 
the peak, which shaded the eye, and they drew up the 
“ chuddar ” over the lower part of the face at the approach of 
a stranger. Monogamy was understood to be the rule. There 
was, however, that singular system of temporary marriages, 
called siglie, legalised by ecclesiastical law, on payment of 
a small fee, for a fixed period ranging from one day to 
ninety-nine years. In Meshed, especially, many a pilgrim 
from neighbouring lands was expected to relieve his loneli¬ 
ness by contracting a temporary marriage. 

Until recently, child marriages were not prohibited. 
Under the new rule, however, such unions are forbidden. 
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Divorces are still swift and plentiful. The Pahlavi regime 
has given to the wife the right to demand dissolution of the 
marriage tie for a valid reason, but the husband continues 
to enjoy the privilege to divorce a wife at a moment’s 
notice according to his caprice. Such inequalities seemed to 
have provoked much resentment among the new women of 
Iran. When we were in the country, the Society of 
Patriotic Irani Women, a branch of the 8hir-o-Ehurshed, 
the Red Cross Society of Iran, was agitating for the abolition 
of the institution of temporary marriages and the law of 
divorce. The bulk of Irani womanhood appeared, however, 
to have been still submerged in ignorance and superstition. 
Even in the household of cultured Iranis women generally 
lived an isolated life in the anderoon, the interior of the 
house. They were seldom seen in the biroon, the separate 
house in the same compound where their husbands received 
visitors. 

Now a word about the Shah. On the 2nd May, 1932, 
we had the honour of being presented to His Imperial 
Majesty. While we were waiting in the audience hall, 
during the time the poet was closeted with the Shah, I found 
myself transported to the realms of romance and history. 
One by one the stirring scenes of prowess and glory of the 
illustrious sovereigns and heroes immortalized by Firdawsi 
flashed across my eyes. Many a monarch had since ascend¬ 
ed the throne of Iran and descended into dust. Not a few 
of them had been endowed with kingly attributes, but 
within a few minutes I was to greet one who, according to 
all reports, had excelled his predecessors in innate worth. 

Dr. Tagore came out; we were ushered in. There I 
saw Reza Shah, the symbol of Iran’s unity and nationhood, 
standing in the centre of the room, dressed like a soldier. 
There was something singularly charming in the personality 
and presence of this monarch which, for the first time in 
my life, held me spellbound. Cool and collected, agile and 
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alert, superb in stature and majestic in demeanour, he gave 
one an idea of kingship incarnate. Dinshah was the first to be 
introduced. Then came my turn. The Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, Aga Fouroughi, muttered the name Eustom Masani. 
With eyes beaming in astonishment, as it were, His 
Majesty exclaimed: “ Bustam-e-Sani ” (the second Eustom)! 
We all laughed heartily, but the comparison made the 
pigmy namesake of the national hero mortally ashamed of 
his stature! 

His Majesty’s message to us was simple and straight¬ 
forward. He expressed his regret that the descendants of the 
ancient Iranians had very little contact with their fatherland. 
He wished to see more of them. He did not ask that they 
should take their money with them from Hindustan to Iran, 
although he was anxious to see the resources of Iran develop¬ 
ed and the Parsis taking a hand in it. “Come in small 
numbers,” he said, “ see things with your own eyes; wait 
and watch and then decide for yourselves whether some of 
you should not settle down in the country of your ancestors. 
We will welcome you with arms outstretched.” 



MR. IRANI’S CONCEPT OF RELIGION. 

By P. P. Bhabdoha 

A short sketch of Mr. Irani’s life appears separately. 
This article is, however, intended to throw some light on Mr. 
Irani’s concept of religion. Some of the incidents of his 
eventful career referred to herein illustrate the qualities of his 
head and heart, which made him an attractive light-fountain 
in whose radiance many souls felt that ‘ it was well with 
them 

Genuine and deep sincerity, humility, sweetness of 
temper, wide sympathies, readiness to serve, complete self- 
abnegation and an ever-smiling face being the chief traits of 
Mr. Irani’s character, they made the high and the low, the 
rich and the poor alike love and respect him. 

To work with Mr. Dinshah Irani was to elevate the 
mind. It was an intellectual pleasure. For, with the trained 
and well balanced mind of the astute lawyer were combined 
in him the most estimable qualities of a gentle spiritual guide 
and silent social worker who could infuse into others 
enthusiasm and industry to co-operate with him in his various 
projects for communal welfare. 

It is impossible to estimate correctly Mr. Irani’s direct 
and indirect role in all the movements for the social uplift 
of the Zoroastrian community in Iran and India, and his 
contribution to the renaissance of philosophy and literature 
which began in Iran about twenty-five years ago. The misrule 
of centuries, fanaticism and utter ignorance of their own 
glorious past had degraded the Iranian populace to such an 
extent, that on slight provocation, real or imaginary, they 
subjected the poor and helpless Zoroastrians to humiliating 
persecution and, at times, to indiscriminate massacre. For 
instance, for the mere reason of a change effected by the 
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Zoroastrians of Yezd in the mode of dress of their children, 
their slaughter by the majority community was imminent 
about twenty-five years ago and it was only prevented by 
timely action taken by Mr. Irani by cabling the incident to 
the then Qajar ruler of Iran and his ministers and by seek¬ 
ing the good offices of a sympathetic foreign ambassador in 
Teheran. 

To deliver his co-religionists in Iran from one of the 
most cruel curses which can afflict mankind—the tyranny of 
ignorant conscientiousness of fanatical religious zealots— 
was Mr. Irani’s great aim. His penetrating intellect enabled 
him to find the right remedies. With the help of Lady 
Navajbai Ratan Tata and the munificent donations of Seth 
Pestonji Dossabhoy Marker he established institutions which 
began spreading the blessings of free medical relief and 
education among the population of Yezd. Well-to-do Irani 
Zoroastrians like Mr. Gustad Khodadad and others followed 
this lead and founded similar institutions at Yezd and the 
surrounding villages, all of which are doing good work under 
the management of the Iranian Zoroastrian Anjuman of 
Bombay, of which Mr. Irani was the honoured President, 
philosopher and guide till the end of his life. With the 
substantial gifts from Mr. Pestonji Marker, the late Seth 
Merwanji M. Gama, the late Sir Dinshaw F. Mulla, Mrs. 
Hamabai J. K. Mehta, Mrs. Dossibai Pestonji Patel, Mr. 
Behmard Nosherwan Yazdani and some others, Mr. Irani got 
translated by Aga Pour-e-Davoud the Avestan literature into 
modern Persian, published the same with explanatory essays 
and notes and placed before the population of Iran the 
sublime ethical teachings of the great Iranian Prophet 
Zarathushtra. The whole of Iran was then waking up from 
a long lethargy and making progress in every direction 
under the much better and stronger rule of the founder of 
the new dynasty and Mr. Irani spared no pains to take 
advantage of the opportunity. The treasures contained 
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in Aga Pour-e-Davoud’s volume after volume on religion, 
philosophy and culture of ancient Iran dazzled the Iranian 
reader. Mr. Irani himself wrote in Persian “ Akhlaq-e-Iran- 
e-Bastan” (The Ethics of Ancient Persia) and “Falsaf-e- 
Iran-e-Bastan” (The Philosophy of Ancient Persia)—two 
memorable works inculcating Prophet Zarathushtra’s fun¬ 
damental teachings which undoubtedly were the perennial 
stream of old Iran’s greatness and glory. Mainly through 
the exertions of Mr. Irani and selfless co-operation with Aga 
Pour-e-Davoud of the famous Parsi scholars, Mr. Behramgore 
T. Anklesaria, Ervad Bahmanji N. Dhabhar and Mr. Sohrab 
J. Bulsara, the exegesis of the remnant of Zoroastrian 
scriptures was so aptly presented in the publications that 
modern Iranians began to regard them as veritable caskets 
of gems of wisdom of their own illustrious ancestors. They 
eagerly sought the books and appreciated the contents as 
their own precious heritage. 

The reader will be gratified to learn that Mr. Dinshah 
Irani lived to see the beneficial result of his great work and 
fruition of his most fervent hope. The high and the low 
including even the most learned of Islami divines avidly read 
the books, and authors of both the sexes throughout the 
country vied with one another in eulogizing Prophet 
Zarathushtra and his teachings, for the first time presented 
before Iran in their true perspective since the fall of the 
Sassanian Empire in 662 A.O. Mr. Irani performed the out¬ 
standing feat of completely reversing the post-Islamic Iranian 
estimate of Prophet Zarathushtra who was presented in a 
new light in Persian, The hostile verdict of centuries was 
shown to be utterly false; and the tide of public opinion was 
turned back and set flowing in the contrary direction to that 
in which it had flowed so long. In short, the angle of vision 
towards the great Iranian Prophet and his followers was 
entirely changed. Shocking epithets and derision of his 
name gave place to most respectful and eloquent tributes, 
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and the present generation of his followers began to be 
considered as brothers and sisters who had suffered untold 
wrongs which neither they nor their forbears ever deserved. 
Thus did Mr. Irani vindicate his holy Prophet’s name and 
thus did he earn the lasting gratitude of his co-religionists. 
In this manner did he perform the ceremony of ceremonies, 
said the best of prayers and offered the most precious and 
fragrant sandalwood to sacred fires. A revolution in the 
mentality of a nation was brought about by one single 
individual—an achievement to be proud of. No wonder the 
Iranians, during his visit to the various cities in Iran, were 
captivated by his noble work and character and they hailed 
him as “ Masmogan ”, i.e. The High Priest of Mazdayasnians. 
Eeligion to him was not a mere creed or set of doctrines to 
be professed, nor ceremonies to be performed, nor feast-days 
to be observed. He never believed in preaching what was 
not actually practised. He followed the true principles of 
his faith in his actions and dealings with others. His was 
the religion of universal love. It would best be shown by bis 
own words, quoted from his lecture on “ Oriental Culture ” 
the MSS. of which were read at the Academy of Literature 
and Art at Rome:— 

“ The love of man for his brethren is the greatest 
‘‘ message any religion has to give; whatever be the 
“ theology and cosmology of various religions, whatever 
" be their doctrines regarding the life hereafter, they 
“ all declare that the spiritual evolution of a person in 
*' this terrestrial life lies in his capacity for selfless and 
“universal love. It is the message of Zarathushtra 
“ and of Christ; it is the advice of the Bhagwad Gita 
“ and the mystic poets Hafiz and Dante. It is the 
“quintessence of ethics, without which the whole of 
“ ethics becomes arbitrary and stands in need of a 
“ sanctioning force instead of becoming the natural and 
“ rational mode of human behaviour. It is the source 
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” from which all great prophets, teachers and reformers 
“ have drawn their strength and enthusiasm. It is the 
'‘one lasting solution to most of man’s self-made 
“ miseries.” 

For the benefit of Farsis in India also Mr. Irani worked 
with equal devotion and unflagging zeal. He constantly 
wrote tracts, brochures and articles inculcating Zoroastrian 
ethics. His services to Farsis in social field are also note¬ 
worthy and reference has been made to them in the life- 
sketch* Thanks to his influence with Lady Navajbai Batan 
Tata, Sir Cowasjee Jehangir (2nd Bart.) and Sir Fhiroze 
Sethna that several hundred poor Farsis are enjoying the 
blessings of cheap but healthy fiats in the over-crowded city 
of Bombay. 

“ Serve, my son, serve ”—this is the advice he constantly 
gave to his little son. Who can say Mr. Irani did not follow 
lus own advice ? 

Mr. Dinshah Irani’s “ Divine Songs of Zarathushtra ” is 
manifestly the keynote of one of the themes—” The Frophet ” 
in the celebrated Hibbert Lectures delivered by that renown¬ 
ed Indian sage Dr. Eabindranath Tagore at Oxford, and 
incorporated in his well-known book ” The Keligion of Man.” 
Mr. Irani’s desire to popularise the name and message of 
Frophet Zarathushtra to the cultured world was thus fulfilled. 
May his soul rest in peace I 
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APPEECIATION 


Mr. Dinshaw Irani was my fellow traveller during 
my very interesting, though alas! too brief sojourn in 
the land of his forefathers. I could have no better 
companion, because Dinshaw as a friend was generous 
and devoted. I had known him as one, who in this 
cynical age dark with the dust of materialism, still 
kept fresh in his mind an enthusiasm for the great 
teachings of his Master, the greatest son of Iran, 
who was the first great prophet in this world to preach 
monotheism. His heart was throbbing with love 
while he was in the land of his forefathers. I also 
shared that love with him, for I was in the land where 
the common ancestors of his people and mine had 
raised their hands and offered their salutations to the 
one ever-lasting Light of Wisdom and Love. 


Dinshaw was one of those who were trying to 
rekindle that Lamp. 






ORDEAL IN YASNA HA 8. 

By Da. Jehangib C. Tavadia, B.A., Ph.D., 

Lecturer in the University of Hamburg 

I 

Grace; (sros-) drbn or darun yastan; vaj i ormazd 

The eighth chapter of the Yasna plays an important 
part in the yazihi as well as the dron ceremony. In the 
latter case, portions from it and from the preceding chapters 
up to the third form the Avestan recitation. This, when 
accompanied with the xhmman or propitiation of Bros, 
becomes the so-called highest type of grace, which is obligatory 
on officiating priests, (see my Sayast-ne-sayast 3.36 with 
notes 2, where the figure 349 should be 359, and 7). The 
later writings referred to there speak of simply darun yastan 
without any reference to Saros. They therefore mean the 
most common dron ceremony, which is performed today in 
order to befit oneself for higher ceremonies, and also as the 
highest type of grace, with the five-fold harsam. Very pro¬ 
bably it is what N. 168. 9 calls dron pabrozay ‘ daily droji ’, 
which too is said to require the same apparatus. Nowadays, 
in India, they use the word baj for darun and haj dhar-nu 
for darun yastan ; but originally baj or vaz had a limited 
meaning, a particular essential formula, even in Rivayat. 

The question then is how to account for the reference 
to the (x)snuman i sros: does it mean something different 
from the common dron ceremony, or is it simply another 
sigmfication for it? Note that the chapters in question are 
called sros-dron in liturgical mss., and they are referred to by 
the same name in PY. 22. 13 etc. Darmesteter, who gives 
this information, seems to explain the nomenclature from the 
ceremony of that name, wherein besides Y. 3-8, Y. 23 is also 
recited after Y. 3, which order is allotted to it in another 
liturgical collection but called also dron tjaU, GIrPh 2. 9. 
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However this may be, the fact is that not only the chapters 
recited in the dron ceremony are known as sros-d ron, but 
the drd7i cake itself is so designated, for instance, in the 
ritual direction about tasting it. This designation is met 
with in other writings also: N. 69.11 f. sros-dron pa harndy 
yazisri pahaxsdy x^ar^an ‘it is authorised to partake of the 
sros-dron in all the (yazisn ?) ceremonies ’—thus, in the 
general sense, but in N. 123. 7 it is distinguished from 
another dron cake mentioned three lines above. Then in 
Eiv 483. 16 with refereuce to various darun ceremonies, 
and in Riv It 25. 3 ff. with reference to the whole Yasna 
service. 

From these data, we may conclude that the reference to 
Sros does not involve any difference in the ceremony, but 
rather it is a matter of form, very probably due to the high 
position held by him in Zoroastrian pantheon, throughout its 
history, right from the days of the prophet till our own times. 
There is also another consideration. We know that originally 
draonah- consisted of ‘meat offerings’ in the case of Haoma, 
and these have persisted till now. Some details on this point 
will be found in my Sur Sax^an or A Dinner-Speech in 
Middle Persian, to which we may add N. 114. 29, where, 
after a long account about animal sacrifices, it is added that 
they should be dedicated to Horn, u-s snuman i horn Vs 
Tiunisn, etc. But the prophet’s opposition to the cruel prac¬ 
tice did not remain without some influence at least. Even 
the Yasts supply some instances of harmless sacrifices. 
Vegetable food offerings are given more and more promin¬ 
ence, and we here see that they are especially connected 
with a new, pure Zoroastrian as opposed to old, Indo-Iranian 
divinity, which Sraosa undoubtedly is. Note that no limb of 
a sacrificed animal is allotted to him in Sns 11. 4 and PRiv. 
190, as is done unto other divinities. 

So far, we have dealt with a side-issue; we may as well 
finish off a second one. Dhabhar, Riv Tr 647, renders our 
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darun yaUan with “ recite [the haj of] darun-[cahii^\ 
which means that he does not see therein the whole of the 
ceremony, but only a part of it, the formula for tasting the 
offerings. He calls this “the greater baj” and vaj i ormazd 
“ the lesser one If he means thereby the greater grace 
and the smaller one given in modern prayer books, he is 
wrong; for this smaller one is the third type mentioned in 
our sources. It is therefore quite natural if we leave damn 
yastan in its proper usual sense, the dron ceremony or the 
greatest grace with the barsam, and identify vaj i ormazd 
with the second type, the so-called greater grace without the 
barsam. This can be further proved by the fact that in Sd. 
21. 7, the name is made more definite: vaj i hbrmazd yanl 
arnsasfandl or as one ms. rather more correctly gives amvsd 
spvfita, thus clearly referring to Y. 8. 3, which opens the 
principal part of the second type of grace after the formula 
for the day’s period, etc. 

Now even in the first type of grace the same part Y. 8. 
3, 4 is considered especially essential, its recital alone being 
compulsory for other priests who want to participate in the 
sacrificial repast and then in the feast. Thus, it seems that, 
strictly speaking, the former recitation of Y. 3-7 is not at all 
grace, but rather the consecration or ofier prayer ; and even 
the latter one cannot really be called grace. For, as we shall 
demonstrate in this essay, it contains something quite different 
and novel, namely, an ordeal before the sacrificial food is 
partaken of. Grace proper is the passage taken from Y. 37.1 
where Ahura Mazdah is so to say thanked for having created 
cattle, vegetable, water, etc. This is already recited by the 
main priest in Y. 5, and is not repeated at present at the 
tasting ; but in N. 46. 25= PEiv 177. 7, it is mentioned after 
vaz glrisnih, showing that such was the case in those days. 
In ordinary grace, too, this passage is included, but not the 
other ones, which is quite natural, as they do not suit the 
simple occasion of taking a meal. 
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II 

Obdeals in the Avesta (A. 3. 9; Yt. 12. 3; V. 4. 46, 54). 

Before we show their real purpose and true significance, 
let us briefly examine what we know about ordeal from the 
Avesta. The word for it is varah -; FrO 16. 9 uses it along 
with the place and time of a legal proceeding. Then gargnio. 
varah- in A. 3. 9 certainly means ‘ heat-ordeal ’; the raiu 
declares him, who does not bring offering for the gah-anhar 
celebration, as disqualified from resorting to it, just as from 
participating in ceremonies and from making contracts as 
said in the preceding §§ : ratm amyazdavansm... ‘ a-gargmo. 
vara'?3lwni ’ (‘ a-yasnim ’, ‘ a-vaoo.urvaitlm ’) daste. In our 
case, the mss. omit a-, and also Ptr. gives garmoy-varlh 
without the negation, but the gloss is hu pa guvdh i garmoy 
var ne sdyeh ‘ he is not suitable for [giving] evidence by 
heat ordeal ’, PXvAp 155. This as well as the context 
shows that the privative a- is omitted by mistake. The novel 
explanation of Khurshedji Pavri, garam vadd ' warm cakes ’ 
in Jarthosti Sahitya Abhyas 2. 33 ff., is quite unsuitable in 
this case; whereas the context in Yt. 12. 3 ff. is not so 
decisive, but here too ‘ ordeal ’ as the meaning of varah- is 
quite probable, since Easnu (according to HertelllQF T. 182 
raxhm- ‘ protection, protector ’) is concerned. The mention 
of other articles does not go against it, for some of them like 
fire, barsam, bread, etc., are actually required on the occasion 
according to the later accounts discussed below. We may 
however note that raoynyq.m varaTdhdin does not necessarily 
mean ‘ butter-ordeal but simply ‘ butter used at the ordeal ’ 
or perhaps some article of food, since the following word 
means ‘ fat of plants ’ and the preceding one too, p9r9riq.m 
vlyzarayeintim ‘ overflowing palm is a metonymical ex¬ 
pression for some eatable offering, cf. AiW 1365 f. The 
process of this ordeal can be guessed, its object however 
remains unknown. But the two other types met with in 
y. 4.46, 54 f. are clearer in every respect. Their object is to 
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find out the truth about a disputed contract, contract being 
the general theme of that chapter. In the former case this 
is done, say, by touching “ boiling water ” ; in the latter by 
drinking “ water containing sulphur, containing gold, possess¬ 
ing [the power ofj discernment (or marking out,—from Mp. 
oi/tr ‘ mark, sign’)") saokantavaitim zaranyavaitwi 

viQusavaitim, Ptr. ap * goyirbomarid zarrornand cihran^ 
mand. (We shall have to speak about the last epithet, it 
being of special interest for our purpose.) This was the 
most common process, so much so that ‘to drink sulphur 
[water] ’ came to mean ‘ to pass through an ordeal ’ and ‘ to 
take an oath’, not first in Np. but already in Mp. where 
non-legal works use this popular expression soyand x'arhan, 
the technical one var varzlhan being restricted to legal 
books, see Bartholomae ZSR 2 . 8 ff. where he has culled 
out various points on the subject from the extant legal 
authority. They should be compared with the direct accounts 
in the two Np. treatises referred to below. 

Ill 

Yasna 8 . 1-4. 

Now we may turn to Y. 8 . 3, 4 and see what sort of an 
ordeal it contains. The situation is this. In Y. 7, the offer¬ 
ings are already dedicated and their reward is prayed for. 
In the beginning of the next chapter, Y. 8 . 1 , the idea or 
rather the fact is recapitulated from the end of the other 
Y. 7. 26, as is often the case. This was also quite logical if 
other priests, who would now join the function, recited § 1 
also. Then stands up the assistant priest and ceremonially 
declares § 2 : “ Partake of ye, men, this sacrificial food, who 
have deserved it through the Light-of-Bliss aha as well as 
through the radiation [thereof] ’’. Thus Hertel IIQF 7 . 
205; otherwise : ‘and through charity or gift’, see below. 
But before this invitation is acted upon and the food is 
partaken of, the principal priest makes a solemn declaration 
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§ 3 : 0 Immortal Light Beings (amosa spgnta), 0 
Religion of Mazdah-worship, and [ye] light 
[men] and light [women], and [ye] offerings!— 

Who out of these Mazdah-worshippers, calling 
himself a Mazdah-worshipper, beseeching (or 
subsisting) as a follower of the Light-of-Bliss, 
destroys the living-world of the Light-of-Bliss, 
through sorcery, him do ye mark out, [ye] who 
are water and vegetation, and offerings. 

§ 4 : And who out of these adult, praying Mazdah- 
worshippers, is not ready (or capable) to speak 
out these words, he gets the share of a sorcerer. 

IV 

Commentary. 

It is after this recital that the leading priest tastes the 
sacrificial food, and, as we learn from N. 161.16 ff., other 
priests follow his example not only in tasting the offerings 
but also in reciting ainosa spsnta, etc. That this passage is 
to be spoken out is mentioned in PY. also; and the context 
too is sufl3,cient to show it; at least the formula that comes 
next cannot have been meant. Moreover, we have already 
seen that in the so-called higher types of grace the same §§ 
are compulsory for all. What do they then convey ? Every 
one of the priests and other followers of the faith, who are 
present on the occasion and want to procure the merit of the 
offer ceremony and also the share in the offerings—in short 
both material and spiritual advantage, must first make a 
declaration on oath. Of course, the wording of the declara¬ 
tion is not direct: ‘ I am etc,’, but rather indirect; and yet 
what we state is really the case. 

That it is on oath is quite evident: the first vocatives 
are to be understood as the calling on of (divine) witnesses; 
in other words, the speaker swears by them. They are 
selected not at random but with logical sense and purpose: 
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the Immortal Light Beinga as the object of the offer cere¬ 
mony or the worshipped ones, the light men and women as 
the subject thereof or the worshippers, and the offerings as 
the means of that ceremony. In this last group we must 
include ‘ the religion of Mazdah-worsbip for its scripture, 
the Avesta, supplies the ‘recitation’ to which idea the gloss 
in Py. and N. 147. 16 pa (gowisn u) x^anisn can be taken 
to refer. (This gl. is omitted in SkTr.). In short all those 
supposed to be present are invoked as witnesses. 

The masculine and feminine adjectives ‘light’, or to 
give the usual rendering ‘ good are commonly used together 
beside or as referring to the Immortal Light Beings, Y. 39.3, 
68 . 5, 65.12, and so we may apply them here too; but ‘ the 
religion of Mazdah-worship ’ occurs between them, and we 
cannot reject it as an interpolation without any reason. I 
have therefore taken the adjectives as referring to the 
members of the congregation as is probably the case in 
Y. 16, 9, Ptr. gives nar and 7nabay which is not so decisive 
as nairly ; but SkTr nara and «a/7, and not narakrti- and 
strlakrti- as in Y. 16. 9 and narancirlrupa- as in 39. 3, 
which speaks in our favour. If, however, the male and 
female yazata% are meant, then of course our whole view falls 
to the ground, and we have simply to compare one of the 
later accounts where all the divinities are invoked as 
witnesses, Riv 62. 2 ff. (not so in 46. 1 ff.). 

The declaration itself is about one’s being a true worship¬ 
per of Mazdah and real follower of Light, and not a sorcerer, 
that is, a follower of dark powers and worshipper of daevas 
in disguise. As to the close relation or even identification 
of sorcerers and daeiJa-worshippers, see Y. 12. 4 where a 
convert from them renounces every connection ‘with the 
daevas and their confederates, with the sorcerers and their 
confederates 

To that indirect declaration is added an appeal or a 
challenge to the water, vegetation, and other offerings used 
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in the ceremony to mark out the hypocrite if any. The 
fact that these are asked to do so leads us to conclude about 
the belief of the ancient Zoroastrians that, when partaken of, 
they produced a different effect in a follower of dark powers. 
The mingling or associajiion of the light fire ( = the oSerings) 
with the dark one (= the sorcerer or cZaera-worshipper) must 
result in dire disaster, whereas with the light one (= the 
Mazdah-worshipper) in happy progress. Also to-day no non- 
Zoroastrian is allowed to touch or taste them. How this 
marking out or unmasking was effected is related in PY. 
Spiegel and J 2 P- 157 give only TiU pebay be Icuneb (the 
corresponding N. 148. 5 too has Icu-s pebayeneb), but SkTr 
runs Jcila cihnam yathartham tali praJcatam hurvaniu, and 
Darmesteter quotes even its original Mp., very probably from 
Pt 4, one of the best mss., which we may retranscribe: leu 
daxsay i tastiy pabis pebay he Jeuriend (for ; Jcuneb) ‘ that is, 
do ye make manifest (= produce) a positive sign upon him ’. 
This gloss is genuine and not inserted here by mistake from 
the one that follows, for there are some verbal differences 
between them. It will be observed that the other mss. have 
simply omitted the middle words. 

Even from the Avesta we can supply a further proof 
about one thing at least, that the offerings were supposed to 
have the power or efficacy of ascertaining the truth. That is 
why the same term zaodrd. is called vidusa. in Vr. 6. 1, an 
epithet derived from vaed- ‘ to ascertain judicially ’;—the 
legal aspect is worth noting, even if the root be related to 
^vaed- ‘ to know ’ or ~vaed- ‘ to find AiW 1322. It is true 
that the epithet does not agree with the gender of the sub¬ 
stantive, but that may be due to some clerical mistake, pro¬ 
bably influenced by the parallel arsuxbaeihyasba. Bartho- 
lomae only wanted to be on the safe side, when he expressed 
his doubt about that interpretation, AiW 1447. Ptr. is 
ayahlh zohr —Darmesteter quot^ aydhihd, and we require 

ayahiy — but its meaning too cannot be but * a knowing offer- 
i 
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ing We have seen above that also the ordeal water was 
called vi^usavaiiim, and there the Ptr. was different, cihra- 
wmand, containing cilir in the sense of ‘ sign, mark’ which 
we may identify with our synonymous daxsat in PY. 8. 
3(8). 

Lastly it is added in or to our declaration § 4 that him, 
who fails to make it, befalls the fate of a sorcerer. The 
person in question is naturally afraid of the evil consequences 
of a false oath, and therefore simply refuses or is unable to 
make the declaration or rather utter the self-imprecation as 
we might better call it. It is" this inner break-down or 
pangs of conscience, which must make itself also outwardly 
evident on him, that is here designated as his ‘fate, share, or 
say even punishment ’ (see below in philological notes). In 
the absence of other positive data there is no harm in pro¬ 
posing this by the way quite natural interpretation. It is 
also supported by PY. which explains the clause again as the 
appearance of a sign on the culprit: Jcu-s daxsay e (or: t) 
tastiy pabis pehay bavab ‘ that is, there shall be manifest a 
positive sign upon him ’. The corresponding N. 148.18 has 
Jcuneb instead of the last two words, which is immaterial; but 
it adds that this happens at the afrln or amen formula. 

V 

PaballbIi Hints fbom tub 8ogand-nama, 

The several points that we have here put forth recur 
with greater dearness and emphasis in the two Np. treatises 
known as the sogand-nama—heie the word sogand is used 
not only in the ordinary sense of ' oath but in that of 
‘ ordeal ’ also, as the contents undoubtedly show, Riv 45. § 
a, EivTr 39 ff. Firstly about the horror of a false declara¬ 
tion on the occasion, it is said in the very beginning that... 
tB sogand-nama layad x^and ; basad U bi-tarsad u Jiaklt ra 
javab dihad ‘...this treatise on ordeal must be read; it is 
possible that he may be afraid and may give replies for the 
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sake of truth (or: truly) ’ Eiv 45. 7; and once more: l^yad 
hi in sogand-nama bi-x*anand, hi sayad bi-farsand, 45. 11. 
The idea of course is to get the truth by means of threats 
described therein, the most direct of which is cun sogand mi- 
x^ardi, az in jahan birun na-savi, ta ^alamat i zist bar to 
pa-didar na-y^yad; ci-ra hi bisyar hasan sogand x*arda 
and u 'alamat i zist dida and ‘ if you took an ‘ oath you 
would not go out from this world, unless an ugly sign becomes 
visible on you; for many persons have taken ‘ oaths ’ and 
have seen ugly signs ’ Eiv 45.18 f. 

That this ‘ ugly sign or mark ’ is not to be taken figura¬ 
tively but is meant quite literally, can be seen from the 
second treatise, where we read cun bar yahri az do 
'alamat-i paida savad, candan mal hi...* when a sign be¬ 
comes visible on one of the two, as much property as...(etc.) ’ 
51.5; and similarly again: u cun in ‘alamat bar yahri az 
isan paida savad, < u> iavan hi...51, 7. We may also 
quote: u cun bad az an 'atamat-i had-u paida gardad, 
<u> na-'sciyad <u> hie bih-din ra, hi ba vay suxan 
hunad... ‘ and when after this a sign becomes visible on him, 
it is not allowed to any of the light religion that he talks 
with him...(etc.) ’ 63.10 f. 

Lastly, this treatise supplies a proof about what we have 
said regarding the efficacy of the offerings. For, where all 
the divinities are invoked as witnesses we find the following : 
mind i dh-zar u sajar u gogird hi dar ham rexta asi u 
pes~am nihada ast, danad hi rdst gdyam ‘ the spirit of golden 
water and plants and sulphur, which have been poured 
( = mked) together and placed before me, knows that I speak 
the truth ’ 52. 12 f. Further details about this drink as well 
as the ceremonial functions including the darun for Easn 
are given above, 61. 13 ff. The account in the other treatise 
is simpler, 45. 15. £E. Moreover, the partaking of water and 
bread—instead of that special drink which we may call 
sdgand ot sulphur water—finishes the whole affair, 46. 17% 
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This last detail justifies us in using the word ‘ ordeal ’ in our 
case too: a dangerous experiment is not absolutely necessary 
in an ordeal. Moreover, it is not without interest to note 
that the summary of the varastan or ‘ ordeal code ’ in DkM 
771. 11 2. mainly refers to crimes committed through sorcery. 
The first sentence even reminds us of our chapter at once: 
...ha pa has pebay baved pa jabuyih daxsa^ <dmandf 
liend ? > ‘...when upon a person a sigu becomes visible through 
sorcery ’. This matter is mentioned twice in PY and still 
oftener in the sogand-nama as we have seen above. But the 
following is about bringing medicine to him who is made ill 
through sorcery, and therefore the statement is perhaps made 
about some such illness. Darmesteter, whom I consulted after 
ray ideas about the chapter have already been formed, 
remarks thus: “ Cette communion est une sorte d’^preuve 
religieuse. II faut que le fidele se sente en etat de gr&ce pour y 
toucher et il semble, d’apres I’adjuration solennelle fait par le 
Zaotar (§§ 3-4), que les efiets du Myazda trahissent celui qui 
le consomme en etat peche ”. And further in note 11: ‘‘ En 
refusant de les repeter, il montre que sa conscience I’accuse 
et il se confesse yatu ”. 


VI 

Philological Notes. 

The notes on the words which have no bearing on our 
general interpretation may be given here. 

§ 1 frasasti : Darmesteter renders this with “ en glori¬ 
fication and compares it with xsnumaine “ pour rejouiss- 
ance ”. Bartholomae AiW 1000 not only adopts the same 
meaning but even takes the instr. form like the dat one for 
the infinitive. But such a use is unknown. And according 
to Hertel IIQF 7. 56 (205 where the § is translated anew) 
the term means only ‘ instruction, authorisation, authority ’ 
in such cases also (as it does in V. 4. 43 where the Mp. gloss 
is pa dasto^r i den ‘ according to the authority of the reU- 
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gion ’). Ptr. is not fraz afrinawnlh as Bartholomae gives, 
but fraz apariyamh ‘superiority, authorityhe must have 
read afrlyanih and corrected it into the other to suit the 
meaning attached to the original. Thus Hertel’s view can be 
supported. Also Bulsara has come to it independently : 
“ with submission to the Holy Sway ”, N. tr. p. 95. 

§2 yd dim'. Bartholomae AiW 1218, 1768 proposes to 
read ydi.dim (and J2 p. 156 actually has ydidam) meaning 
thereby the sg. yd, see GIrPh 1. 198 § 331. But it is doubt¬ 
ful whether yd dim when written together must insert the 
epenthetic i ; examples are rare, I have found only in Y. 10. 
6 two mss., 02 and L2 giving ydidim for yd dim, whereas 
another ms. J7 ydi dim, and K4 nayddgm, J2 p. 198 even 
a^anayudgm, including the two preceding words, but without 
the epenthetic i in both. We may rather say that yd and 
ydi are often interchanged even in good mss. as a glance at 
Geldner’s apparatus shows, and that in the present case we 
may follow one good ms. Mf 1 rather than five or six, if 
necessary. The reason for this view is the following word : 

havTiana : This as Perf. 2 pi. is not quite normal; but 
that difficulty can be solved by referring to the exact Vedic 
parallel sa'sasd from kas- ‘ to kill, slaughter,’ Macdonald Vedic 
6r. p. 358. The variant JiaTBlidne, found in a majority of 
good mss., is unequivocally 3 sg. The form is again not 
normal, but can be justified from Vedic parallels. The 
variants, it should be noted, do not represent the different 
voices, the one the active, the other the middle; but they 
merely exhibit the misuse of e for a and vice versa, see 
Hertel IIQP 7. VIII. Therefore, here again, we miss a 
decisive factor. Ptr. does not help us, since it gives arzdnly 
‘worthy’ without any verb. The context also is not such 
aa to show whether the clause is a conditional or a simple 
addition. I feel that it is the latter, else it would have been 
expressed differently. Note, moreover, that all the members 
of the congregation are supposed obviously to have deserved 
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the sacrificial food, although in § 3 the doubt is raised as to 
their sincerity or hypocraoy. However this may be, the 
point, whether sg. or pL, is immaterial for our present 
purpose. 

fr9roii (ca): Bartholomae AiW 1023 gives ‘eifer’ 
(enthusiasm, ardour) which can well be developed from the 
literal meaning ‘ moving (oneself) forward, striving further 
provided that the term is derived from ^ar- (with Jra) ‘to 
come forward, to put in motion, to bring forward’. The 
simple meaning would be ‘ coming ’ namely to the ceremony; 
and by preferring the causal one might say ‘leadership’ 
instead of ‘enthusiasm’. But both these meanings lack some¬ 
thing ; there is no sufficient ground and reason for them, 
though we cannot say they do not suit the context at all. 
What justifies our doubt is the Mp. gloss which I have found 
in J2 p. 156. After o baveb, that is, after the end of the gloss 
on asayih, we read there franamihi — ku-s bis daJiend, a-s 
x’di 0 have?) ... ‘ that is, they give (him) a thing, then it 
becomes his property ’. This is not given in Spiegel’s 
edition; but see SkTr where the glosses on the two terms are 
given together,—only the additional one is omitted there. 
The gloss is not quite happy; nevertheless it conveys the 
idea of ‘ gift or charity,’ showing that franamisn is used in a 
different sense. 

Now this term is regularly used for Av. fri-, fray-* to 
satisfy’ and its derivatives frl-, friti- (also ratu- friti- etc.), 
/riOa- with the following glosses respectively: franaft bavem — 
hu man darihi be Jearb hab (Y. 66.9=PY. 64. franamisn^ 
-gah-anbar yastan (N. 27. 25 1), frariaft—xu^ da«i(H. 2. 
14).—The change of ft: m is due to the synonymous verbs 
gam- and ral-, see ZAiW 64. Now this use ot franamisn by 
itself does not help us; but we are to remember that the 
satisfaction was achieved by means of ‘ offerings or gifts ’ in 
religious as well as in profane life; and it is this idea that is 
attributed to our franamisn in the gloss on it 
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The same is the case with frorotik in Y. 46. 4 for which 
PY, 45.4 gives az franamisn — 7cu-s az dah\an\ o kasan 
—that is, from the giving (of the cattle) to persons This 
interpretation may be wrong in the last case as far as the 
original Av. is concerned, but it clearly shows that franamisn 
conveyed the idea of ‘ gift And since this idea sgits our 
passage better, we may derive fr'5r9ti{ca) from ^ar- (also 
with /m) ‘ to grant, allot,’ and not from *ar- as is done by 
Bartholomae. That we can do so can be shown from Y. 11. 
4: us me pita Tiaomai draorio frsrQnaot... ‘the Father 
(Ahura Mazdah) allotted the share (= offering) to me, to 
Haoma....' where in this religious sense ‘allotted’, ova fraiiaft 
is again used for frsronaot, ^ar-» In another passage, how¬ 
ever, a different word is used: fraz rabih ‘gift’ for 
afraraiti-, AiW 102. The gift or charity referred to in our 
passage consisted of the materials, especially the edibles, 
supplied for the occasion, namely the dron or some other 
offer ceremony and the repast that follows it; for this point 
see my Sur Sax’an or A Dinner-Speech in Middle 
Persian,*—Hertel’s view given in the translation depends 
upon still another etymology, upon *ar- ‘ to radiate ’ etc., 
for which see his Beitr^e 20 ff. 

§ 3. jutayamiw, as its variant we may note jystyamano, 
but the suf. imna- is always wrong for mna- as shown by 
Benveniste, Bulletin de la Societe de Linguistique 34.7 f., and 
we (»nnot positively say whether the rest, as shown below, 
help us to solve the difficulty. Bartholomae AiW 610 gives 
“sich falsohlich ausgebend fiir” (wrongly passing off as, pre¬ 
tending as); but without any etymology, which means that 
the translation is only provisional to suit the context, and 
we are free to suggest another one if necessary. like the 
parallel aoyano * calling himself ’ we may expect some neutral 
meaning, and not a bad one as ‘ pretending ’ or the like. 
Ptr. supplies it; there the clause runs thus: (ke)...;>a an i 


* Prinlod in Uie E. a. Ohu Oii«ni«l loftitate 7 onn»l No. 29, 
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asayili bdhr zlva^ — hu hahr [w] dasr i vehan x^’arah ‘ (who) 
...may be living through the share of asa [-people]—that is, 
he may be eating the share and (or: i.e.) gift of those of the 
light religion J2 p. 157 has the same wording, but the 
corresponding N. 147. 27 ff. differs a little. Both mss. omit 
an t a^d 1; DH omits dasr, but TD supplies it as well as the 
missing u ;—in the absence of this last, we might have added 
t ‘ of ’, but all this is immaterial. The important difference 
is that DH has instead of zlva^. Now that 

cannot be a mere transcription of the Av. word, nor can it be 
quite correct in the latter part. We may therefore deduce a 
third reading from those two, namely zayah (from zastan 
or zayl&an) ‘ may be beseeching ’ which is perfectly suitable. 
Pa is then ‘ for ’ and not ‘through’. The term is used for Av. 
gad- in PY. 9.19 ff. (64 ff.), and 11.2 (9), again with pa in the 
latter case. Now we can solve the problem of the Av. equiva¬ 
lent also. The variant can be derived from jasti-, see avajasti- 
‘ request, prayer ’; the first -y- there wrongly stands for -a- 
as elsewhere, see Hertel IIQF 7. IX. But if we have to 
adopt zivab (which can also be read zlnah as in PY. 11 for 
Av.) the original Av. cannot be explained. It may be noted 
that in both cases raOma {raQ ‘ to be connected ’) is taken as 
acc. and not as nom. by Ptr., and its explanation baJir is quite 
free, if not wrong. Other solutions may simply be passed over. 

disayata: There is a very interesting mistake about its 
translation in N. 148. 5. The original was first sepa¬ 
rated into two words tyy ji and then read ne yazeh, and lastly 
substituted by their ideograms •^. Bulsara p. 368 has 
not observed this; but another common mistake of the like 
nature he has rectified just below : for <^)i6 through ^ 

As to that niyezeb ‘ show ye, mark ye out ’, cf. the 
common phrase az niyez * veTi den ‘ from the exposition of 
the light religion ’. SkTr has strangely enough prarohantu, 
perhaps in the sense of ‘ raise ’ namely ‘ a sign ’ as said in 
the gloss. 
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§ 4. aiwi-suzuyan<i.m (- 2 /- for -v -): Bartholomae AiW 94, 
1668 takes this middle participle in the passive sense and 
translates it with ‘ aufgefordert ’ (summoned, requested); but I 
have preferred to take it in the active sense, for zav-. {Zhar 
‘ to call ’ is generally used with reference to divinities, that is 
in the religious sense ‘ to invoke, to pray ’). Moreover, are we 
not to distinguish between zu- {zav-) ‘to offer up’ and zu-, 
zba~ ‘ to call ’ as is done in Sk, because of the difference in 
conjugation classes ? Ptr. a^ar guftaran can be taken in 
our favour, guftan being used in the sense of ‘to recite 
(prayers) ’, though for the term in question x'andan is 
given in other places. The idea is that the epithet ‘ adult ’ ' 
is supplemented by ‘ praying ’, for minors are not required to 
perform higher prayers like the dron yastan, see my Sns. 5. 

2. Children are not supposed to help or hinder the pious 
function, and hence these epithets, I believe. 

vlsaiti (better : This means as a rule ‘ to be ready 
or willing’, but in Yt. 1. 18 ‘to be able’, which I have added 
as an alternative. Ptr. pa6ire6‘accepts’can have the force 
of ‘ capability ’ as well as of ‘ willingness ’, though there is 
not the gloss to that effect as in the other case Yt. 1. 18. 
We have to insert here jpa as in N. 148, 13. 

aetf^m : The correct explanation of this term, do we owe 
to Bartholomae AiW 19, Indogerm. Porsch. 12. 137 ff. It is 
a haplographical or rather haplological abbreviation of aetata- 
from ^aeta-, the original meaning of which is “ teil, anted ” 
(share, portion), but Bartholomae considers “strafe” (punish¬ 
ment) as the suitable one. Now this is quite unnecessary 
and even perhaps wrong. For the dual aeta in FrO passage 
20 . 1 ff. does not mean “ schuld und strafe ” (offence and 
punishment), but quite literally and exactly ‘ the two shares ’, 
namely of the two contending parties or as we say their 
respective claims. One can see that from the passage itself: 
kd asti ikoMsb visato (thus Bartholomae)? yd aeta pairi 
ars^ra frazanaiti ‘ who is an exquisite judge ? who recog- 

3 
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nises the two shares (or claims of the two parties) through 
the hearing [of the case] As Bartholomae himself remarks, 
the emphasis is laid not on legal knowledge about punishment 
etc. but on the capacity of finding out the truth from 
the claims made by the parties. Note that also Ptr. uses 
dabastan ‘judgment’ and not pabafrah ‘punishment’ which 
is a very common word too. 

In our case also, it is safer and better to adopt ‘share’ 
which may eventually mean or at least consist of ‘ punish¬ 
ment’ in one form or another. We are left in the dark 
about its nature by the Avesta, but we have seen that the 
appearance of a remarkable sign on the person in question 
was the explanation offered by PY. However, the Ptr. 
of the word itself is not yet examined. It is met with as 
follows; (Spiegel PY. 8,9), (J2 p. 158), 

(N. 148. 17), (TD). The last can be read anbavismh 

with plene i, and compared with Np. anbudan ‘to be seized 
with torpor’; but Vullers does not give this meaning nor ‘to 
miscarry ’ but only ‘ to throw down from above ’ and ‘ to 
coUeot’. We may therefore consider Np. anbuban occurring 
as a substantive ‘primary matter, creation, origin’, but it 
must have been also a verb ‘to originate, to come forth, 
to appear This term is explained by Asadi through anbUsis 
for which Horn GIrPh lb. 96 suggests two corrections, but 
we can identify it with K in GrBd 16. 9, where the 
context is quite clear: pa askomb i mab ajibosend u zayend 
u parvarend ‘in the womb of the mother they are originated 
(or collected ?) and born and nourished ’. (It is true that the 
word is so written as to be read b b, but that must be an 
error; note that the copyist mistook the first part as an 
and wrote m for it, but then saw his mistake and struck it off.) 
Of course, Asadi’s word is not recorded elsewhere, unless 
it be anbus ‘root ’; but we have a similar one anbbsUan {-u-) 
‘to appear, be manifest,’ also ‘to become benumbed ’ and ‘ to 
collect’ like anVudan. This can be traced in J 2, an{b]dmmh 
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The first variant seems to be quite corrupt. As to the remaining 
one, it can hardly have been meant. It is a very common 
word meaning ‘contradiction, non-resemblance but wrongly 
read as anbasamJi, it having nothing to do with Np. basan 
‘resembling’, which is originally ba san ‘ with resemblance 
The riding suggested by Bartholomae WZKM 30. 35 is 
awiMmh- 

This Ptr. is left out in SkTr; it might have been a 
puzzle even in those days. The result of our inquiry is 
that it refers to ‘the origination, coming forth, or appearance' 
of something characteristic of a sorcerer or liar, or to his 
• nervousness, torpor Either of these by itself is possible, 
but we need not attempt to bring them in harmony with 
the original Av., which is not possible even if we connect 
our aetqm with ^aeta- ‘ glimmering, showing various colours ’ 
(in Sk. eta- is also a substantive ‘variegated colour’ etc.) 
or with ^aeta- ‘ this ’, instead of ^aUa- ‘ share ’. 

The following are the principal abbreviations used in 
this article:— 


A Afrina^an. 

AiW AltiranisoUaj W6rtetbu(:h...0hr. Bartliolomae, 

PrO Prahang i Oim...H. Rsiohelt. 

IIQP Indo'Iraniache Qaellen u. For*ohuiig3.i...J. Hettel. 

N NitaDga8tan...D. Sacja’-ia. 

PRiv Pahlavi Rivayat etc. ...B. N. Dhabbar. 

Ptt Pahlayi translation, 

PY Pahlavi Yaana. 

Riv Darab Hormaijrat’a Rivayat..,bL R. Unvala. 

RivTt The Persian Sivayats etc ..B, N« Dhabhii^ 

Bd Sad'4ar.B, N, Dhabbat. 

Bns Bayast-ne-sayast eto...,J. C. Tavadia, 

Y Yasna. 

Yt Yaat. 

ZSR Zam Saianidischen Re«h(,..Chr. Bartholomae, 




THE ACHAEMENIDS AND ZOEOASTER 
By Pbof. a. Bebriedale Keith. 

la the matter of the relation of the Achaemenids to 
the religion of Zoroaster there still prevails, and probably 
always will prevail, deep divergence of opinion. We have, 
on the one hand, the strong belief of Ed. Meyer^, who 
insists that the Zoroastrianism of Kyros, Dareios and their 
successors cannot be doubted by an unprejudiced mind, 
and, on the other hand, M. Benveniste^ has recently 
reiterated his conviction that the religion of the Achaemenids 
is best reflected in the account of Persian religion given 
by Herodotos^, and that it diSered both from the religion 
of Zoroaster, and that of the Magi. It is, therefore, worth 
while considering once more the probabilities of the case, 
for any definite result such as these writers achieve is 
probably beyond hoping for. While M. Benveniste, for 
example, is content to assimilate the Achaemenid religion 
to that depicted by Herodotos, but distinguishes between 
the religion of Zoroaster and that of the Magi, Professor 0. 
Huart^ recognises three religions among the Medo-Persians, 
that of the kings, that of the people revealed by Herodotos, 
and that of the Magi, revealed by the Gathas preserved 
in the text of the Avesta. If we make the now normal 
distinction between Zoroaster and the Magi, then we would 
have four different strains of religious belief attested more or 
less clearly. 

It may at once be admitted that for Kyros and 
Kambyses, there is no possibility of making any definite 
assertion of their relation to Zoroastrianism; what is recorded 

' ^ "" '— ---- i 

1. Encyclopcedia Britannica (ad. 11), s.v. Pariia, p. 205. 

2. The Persian Beligion according to the Chief Greek Texts (Patii 1929) 

8. Hilt. i. 131, 132, 140. ' ’ 

4 . La Perse antigue, p, 96. 
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of them is too limited in amount and character to render 
any opinion of value. Any conclusion which applies to them 
must depend on the conclusions reached regarding Dareios; 
if it is established that he was inflaenced by Zoroaster, 
then it is a plausible hypothesis that the same influence 
may have affected his predecessors ; more than a hypothesis 
it cannot be, and unless and until unexpected evidence 
turns up, the issue will have to bo left undecided. In the 
case of Dareios himself, final results must also await further 
evidence, but there are probabilities which can fairly be 
weighed. 

The religion described by Herodotos is unquestionably 
to be regarded as a natural development from the religion 
of the Indo-Iranian period, with certain alterations of foreign 
origin. But one warning as regards Herodotos’s account 
is obviously necessary. It is impossible to accept the short 
version he gives as representing anything like the whole of 
Persian religion. Herodotos was a foreigner, and his accounts 
of foreign religion are marked with necessary and unavoidable 
imperfectionsb We must not, therefore, pay too much 
attention to the omissions in his few chapters, or to such 
points as the absence of allusion to the divine plant, whose 
sap was used for libations, in Vedic religion the Soma, 
the worship of the ox, the central position of fire in the 
cult, dualism in the cosmic order, and moral purity. Argu¬ 
ments silentio are always dangerous in the extreme; 
when applied to a foreigner’s brief account of a national 
religion, they carry minimal weight. M. Benveniste indeed 
admits that from the reference made to the Magi, it seems 
that they must have been believers in dualism; doubtless 
Herodotos, whose mind was far from philosophical in in¬ 
terest, never comprehended this aspect of Persian religion. 

The silence of Herodotos on the subject of Zoroaster is 


1. Tku it perfeotly clear in hit treatment of Egyptian religion. 
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undoubtedly important. That importance, however, lies 
chiefly in its value as evidence that to the Greek world there 
did not exist any immediate and close historical connection 
between Zoroaster and Dareios such as Professor Hertel has 
so often laboured, with more energy than cogency, tc 
establish^. The same conclusion undoubtedly results from 
the silence of Dareios in his inscriptions. We cannot really 
suppose that the relations of the king and Zoroaster were 
close and intimate, and the only question which arises is 
whether the king’s religion was really the Persian faith as 
unaffected by the Zoroastrian reforms, or whether the king’s 
mind was in certain essentials affected by the teaching of 
the prophet. 

There is, of course, no doubt whatever that on some 
matters, which appear to have been the subject of definite 
views on the part of Zoroaster, neither Dareios nor his 
successors nor ancestors were orthodox. When Kambyses 
ordered the body of Amasis to be burnt, he certainly 
offended against the doctrine of the purity of fire, as 
Herodotos' himself points out, and the mode of disposal of 
the bodies of the kings is not in accord with what appear to 
have been the principles of Zoroaster. The Greek notices on 
this head are confirmed by the excavations at Su3a\ But 
this carries us very little further. It is clear that the ancient 
Persian custom was to bury the dead, and that exposure in 
Persia was an innovation based, it seems probable, on the 
usages of the Baktrians among whom Zoroaster seems to 
have laboured, and practised in Herodotos’s time by the Magi 
and perhaps by other Medes^. It is hardly necessary to 
remark that conservatism in funeral ritual is one of the most 

1. See Keith, Indian Historical Quarterly, i. 4-19; iii. 683-9, 

2. uL 16. 

3. Arrian, Anab. vL 29; Diodotoi, xvii. T1; Morgan, MSmoires de la Delegation 
«n Perse, TiiL 32. 

4. For the practice of exposure e?ea in India, lee Keith, Journal of Boyal 
Aiiatlo Society, 1912, p. 471; 1915, p. 792* 
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common characteristics of mankind. Dareios would, even if 
under Zoroastrian influence, be most reluctant to offend 
pervading sentiment by departing from the time-honoured 
mode of burial of kings in Persia. M. Benveniste most 
happily illustrates from the Greek anthology' the hatred of 
any fate other than burial found even in the lower ranks of 
the Persians at a late date. 

It is easy also to understand the w’ell known assertion of 
Dareios that he had restored the sanctuaries {ayadana) 
which the false Smerdis had destroyed in his usurpation. 
Would a faithful Zoroastrian king, fired with the intolerant 
spirit which the Gathas breathe, have paid such regard to 
foreign creeds ? M. Benveniste’s question admits of an easy 
answer. It is not claimed that Dareios was an intolerant 
Zoroastrian, and it is readily admitted that, as a king with 
the necessity of securing a troubled position, he acted with 
wisdom and generosity in restoring the sanctuaries recognis¬ 
ed by the popular religion. 

The evidence, therefore, can be admitted as proving that 
Dareios was not an out and out adherent of Zoroaster. But 
it leaves untouched the issue whether he was influenced 
powerfully by certain aspects of the teachings of the prophet, 
a nd it is clear that in favour of this view there may be 
adduced certain facts. Dareios emphasises the fact that he 
established his empire and suppressed rebellions with the help 
of Aburamazda and “ all the gods ”, if we adopt the render¬ 
ing of the difficult words vithbis bagaibfs accepted in his 
Eatanbai Katrak Lectures by M. Benveniste. But it is 
noteworthy that in his Grammaire du Vieux-Perse^, he 
admits that it is most improbable that vithaibis can be read, 
seeing that visa- the true form is so common, and he holds 
that, while the sense cannot be certainly determined, it is 

1. Anth. Pal., 

3. pp, 86, 162, 168. In other inicriptione the vitel word ii omitted; see R. 6, 
Kent, Language, is. 46, n. 16. 
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more probable that we should read vithibis and render, “ with 
the gods of our family There is surely something very 
striking in the king’s insistence on Ahuramazda as his 
helper, ignoring any deities other than those of his family, 
and the obvious inference is surely that it was from 
Zoroaster that he borrowed this conception of the preemi¬ 
nence of Ahuramazda. It is important to note that Xerxes 
recognises Mithra and Anahita, and, while the latter as a 
great goddess is doubtless in part at least foreign', there is 
every reason to regard Mithra as both a very ancient and very 
important Iranian god'; that he should be ignored by Dareios 
suggests that to him no deity save Ahuramazda seemed to 
be of the first rank. The position of Dareios cannot be 
regarded as identical with the religion depicted in Herodotos; 
the sky-god there is doubtless a high god, but the other gods 
have their place beside him and are not subordinated to him. 

M. Benveniste^ is compelled to seek to show that the 
predominant position of Ahuramazda is not due to the 
Zoroastrian reform ; “ his abstract name, Mazdah, is prior to 
the reform to which he does not even owe the essential role 
which has devolved upon him But for this assertion he 
adduces no clear evidence. He suggests that the Medic 
name Mazdaku in an inscription of Sargon in the eighth 
century is a proof of the development of the worship of the 
god apart from Zoroastrianism, We have, he argues, no 
authority for holding that Media was Zoroastrian at this 
time. Unfortunately for this assertion he adduces no 
evidence; Ed. Meyer^ held that the name was a very cogent 
proof of Zoroastrian influence in Media, and that certainly 
seems the normal method of looking at the evidence. M. 

1. See L, H. Gray, Foundations of the Iranian Religions, pp. 55.62. 

2. Ibid., pp. 89-99. 

3. The Persian Religion, p. iO. 

4. Zeitschrijt f. lergleich. Stprc.chj;rschiing xlii 15. For Zorcaater’a connec¬ 
tion \^ith western Iran which ii confirmed by language, see Gray, op. cit. p. 4 ; Grow 
mairt du Vieux-P$rse, pp. 5, 6, 
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Benveniste admits that from the Assara Mazas of the 
Babylooian list of the 7th century B. C. nothing can safely 
be deduced. He points out that even in the Avesta there 
are glimpses of a period and a doctrine in which the power 
of Ahuramazda is limited in various ways; but this clearly 
does not invalidate the general and obvious conclusion that 
to Zoroaster, and thence to Dareios, Ahuramazda is the god 
par excellence, though neither eliminates wholly other gods. 
If Dareios took this element of his personal faith from 
Zoroaster, it is quite unreasonable to demand that he should 
also mention the “ immortal saints ”, and have denounced 
the enterprise of the spirit of evil, Angra Mainyu, In fact, he 
does denounce the lie with much vigour, and the parallel 
with the Avestan Druj, the spirit of evil, seems, despite M. 
Benveniste, conclusive of connection. 

The proper conclusion to be reached on the evidence 
seems, therefore, to be that it is impossible to deny that 
Dareios may have been influenced decisively in his attitude 
towards Ahuramazda by the teaching of Zoroaster. This is 
the natural conclusion from the fact that there is no evidence 
that without that teaching^ iihuramazda would ever have 
gained the status of a god great above all others. It is not in 
the least necessary to claim that Dareios must have shared 
the whole of the doctrines of Zoroaster. There is no reason 
to suppose that that teacher was in any way near in date to 
Dareios, still less than his influence was widespread in 
Iran at the time of Dareios. The royal faith need not have 
been widely shared by the people; no high religion ever has 
much real popular appeal. How far the belief in Ahura¬ 
mazda was held by the predecessors of the king, we cannot 
determine. That his father, Vistaspa, was the patron of 
Zoroaster seems wholly inadmissible on many grounds^, but 

1. Qi»y, op. oit., pp. 8, 15. Cf. Moulton, Early Religious Poetry of Persia, 
pp. 54 fi. 

2. Tha argumenti of B. Herzfeld, Z>r. Modi Memorial'Volume, pp. 182-205, do 
not appeal to prove connection, 
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it is not impossible that the name denotes some connection 
with the prophet in the sense that it may have been 
assumed because of the legend of the patronage of Zoroaster 
by a Vistaspa, and other points in favour of this view can be 
adduced. But they possess no conclusive value, and all that 
seems certain is that it cannot be proved to be probable that 
Dareios was not deeply influenced by Zoroaster, and that 
on the whole the evidence indicates that it was from his 
teaching that his devotiom to Ahuramazda was derived. 

The only plausible alternative to accepting the influence 
on Dareios of the prophet appears to be the suggestion of 
HuartS who assigns the prophet to a comparatively late date, 
and who holds that the religion of the royal family was acquir¬ 
ed in Ansan and therefore is due to Elamite and ultimately 
to Babylonian influence, and is accordingly not Aryan in 
inspiration. The conjecture seems unwarranted and impro¬ 
bable, and to have been unduly influenced by the belief in 
the late date of Zoroaster. If we are to trace foreign influence, 
it would be more plausible to accept the view^ that the name 
Asura suggests connection with Assyrian or Babylonian 
conceptions of deity, but that conjecture seems quite need¬ 
less, having regard to the ease with which the term can be 
explained as Indo-European^ and there seems no adequate 
ground for hesitating to accept the doctrine that Zoroaster’s 
own genius is responsible for the monotheistic aspects of 
Ahuramazda. 


1. ha Perse antique, pp, 102, 103, 

2. Thomas, Journal oj Eoyal Asiatic Society, 1916, p. 384. But of. Keith, 
Bhandarkar Commemoration Volume, p. 88; Dr. Modi Memorial Volume, pp. 914; 
La Vallfee Poussin, Indo-europeens et Jndo-iraniens, p. 78. 

S. Cf. Walde, Vergleichendes Worterbuch der indogermanischen Sprachen,\, 
161 tot possible cognates. 


THE GATHA-STEOPHE: YASNA 45,9. 

By Prof. Herman Lommel, Ph.D. 

Translated from the German by Blanche Lommel. 

In the strophe Y. 45, 9, we must avoid a certain curtail¬ 
ment which has resulted in misinterpretation. 

We read the word v&razmya, which we easily recognize 
as an adjective with sufiBx -ya-, derived from vsr&zsna- and 
this explanation of the word leads us to a satisfactory 
translation. 

But we have the word in incorrect spelling as well, in the 
form Vdrozlna, and so on. That looks as if the y had been 
lost on account of a kind of incorrect i-epenthesis and the 
preceding vowel had been changed to i. In some manuscripts 
there are dots between the different parts of the word: 
var9.zi.na, var9.zinh, varazl.na. Geldner emphasizes particu¬ 
larly in his Avesta edition (p. XXVII) that this is the case 
in very good codices and maintains that vardzi. na is the 
correct form. Perhaps this is the reason why Bartholomse 
in his grammatical explanation felt that he must accept 
this division of the word. He took the part varszi for the 
infinitive of the verb varz “do, perform” (Altiranisches 
Worterbuch, column 1379). Bartholom® often saves 
himself in difficult situations by the assumption of an 
infinitive and often attains to delusive solutions of problems 
in this wayk 

The word vgrozona- means “ community, village ” as a 
term for the genealogical gradation of the tribe into clans, or 
“ the clanvillage”^. The Vedic Sanskrit word vijana- means 

1. In Ariaohe Poraohungan III, 51, Bartholomae was neat the right explanation 
than he was in his later work. 

2. I accept here the explanation of Andreas, Nachr. d. Gesellsohaft d. Wiaaen* 
iohaften, Got tingen 1981, 823, not Meillet, Ttois conferences snr les Gathas, 19. 
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the same thing. We must not allow ourselves to be confused 
in this simple explanation by some difficult Eigveda passages 
and must not on their account change perspicuous passages 
into enigmatical ones. 

With the derivative meaning “ belonging to the village ” 
we have the Avesta phrase xsa^ra varozmya “village 
regency or village lordship 

In our text, to be sure, one word (a;saOra) ends in -a and 
the other {vgrezanya) in But we can nevertheless parse 
them as belonging together in the same grammatical case 
(instr. sing.). Aside from their connection in meaning 
and syntax, which we can make more obviously clear below, 
there are other things to be considered which speak for our 
explanation. 

According to Andreas, the Avesta language had the 
vowels 0 and o instead of the so-called Aryan a- vowels. And 
indeed the long vowel, to which we will confine our attention 
here for brevity’s sake, is written either a, according to its 
quantity, or o, according to the quality of the sound, or 5, when 
quantity and quality are emphasized, in which case d’ma + a 
(a + 0 ; alpha + vaw^). The various ways of writing used 
in the different grammatical formgroups are then an 
orthographical tradition, and no longer really correspond 
to the different sounds, nor are they applied consistently. 
Forms which usually have a occur with a (and b) and vice 
versa. 

This theory of Andreas has of course aroused much 
controversy and we cannot treat it more thoroughly here. 
But even if we ignore it, the fact remains that a (and b) 
are often written instead of the usual a and that the reverse 
is also found. There are innumerable passages too where 
the one orthography is not used instead of the other, but where 
both are found, where some of the manuscripts have final a 


X Compare ZeiUchr. t Indologie & Iran. V. 84. 
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and others d. This occurs often in codices of equivalent 
authority and is so usual, that the rules in our grammars for 
the use of the one or the other spelling have not a very firm 
foundation. It is possible, therefore, without investigating 
the problems in question more deeply, to accept the form 
vsrazmyd and to connect this word with xsa%rd. 

The adjective vsrazmyd- occurs in another Gatha 
passage (Y. 33, 3) and really means the same there too : 
“one belonging to the community, community member”. 
It might be that the word denotes the community itself, as 
in EV 9, 97, 23 vrjanya-, at any rate in the feminine form 
in -d. Then varazanyd in our verse might be an (abbreviated) 
gen. sing. fern, (with -yd instead of -yayd), and the phrase 
might mean: “ authority of the community The scanti¬ 
ness of the Avesta sources, which offer us so little vocabulary 
and so few comparable expressions, and the ambiguity of the 
written characters compel us in a case such as we are 
considering to admit the possibility of several grammatical 
points of view, even when the essential meaning is already 
clear for the simple reason that the passage cannot possibly 
mean anything else. 

I translate then the second part of the strophe (begin¬ 
ning with the third verse) as follows: “May the Wise Lord 
prosper our cattle and our men by means of his regentship 
over the community (or over the village, as village-lord), 
because of the good relationship between Good Thought and 
Verity ”. 

What I wish to emphasize is that the Avesta expression 
xsaQrd varazmyd “village regency” has also some close 
analogies in Rigveda, which confirm and throw light upon 
this explanation of the Avesta phrase. The relationship 
which is expressed in our Gatha strophe by an adjective in 
-ya-, is expressed there by the genitive case, and the god as 
protector and lord of the community is called vpdnasya 
raja or vrjdjiasya goj)ah and very similarly vrjanyasya raja 
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“ruler of the village”. These expressions refer to Soma. 
We find the combinations vi'sani gopah, raja, pdtiJi, 
vi'spdtiJi, too, which refer chiefly to Agni (IX, 108, 20 to 
Soma). When we consider the similarity between the Vedic 
expressions with vrjdna- and those with vis-, we must 
remark that in Iranian Avestic, ancient Persian vis- “ clan- 
village ” is very closely connected in meaning with vorszena- 
(Andreas 1. c.). 

One might also say that this village kingship, the 
position and function of such a village lord could have been 
expressed in the Vedic language with vpdinasya ksatrdm, 
a phrase very similar to the Gathic expression; (and the 
Vedic vrjdnasya rdjd might correspond to a (later) Avestic 
xsaetd vorozanyd). 

In these expressions we have obviously variations of 
earliest Aryan phraseology, which denote the overlord of the 
village community and his jurisdiction, and which were 
probably always used for the human ruler as well as for the 
divine protector of the village, although these expressions 
(in older times) are found only with reference to a god as 
ruler of the village. B. Geiger in his valuable compilation 
of the phraseology in connection with ksatra-, xsaQra- in 
Veda and Avesta (Die Amosa Spantas, Vienna 1916, page 
204 f.) has unfortunately overlooked this stylistic similarity 
in the two oldest Aryan records. He discusses the theory 
that the conception of sovereign authority (ksatra-) is found 
especially in the sphere of the Adityas* This is one of his 
arguments for the hypothesis that a close historical connection 
exists between the Amasha Spantas, to whom Xsatlra, Lord- 
ship, belongs, and the Vedic Adityas. I have repeatedly 
(Indogerman. Anzeiger XLIII, 29 f.; Eeligion Zarathustras, 
269 f.) and with ample substantiation opposed this “ Aditya- 
theory I carry my argument here further in emphasizing 
the fact, that we have here another example of Indo-Iranic 
correspondence in religious terminology. The words which 
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Geiger especially discusses, Tisatram and asuryatvam, are 
not used, but the kingship of a god is mentioned here too. 
This divine king is not Varuna however, nor any other Aditya 
but Soma, and in more distant connection Agni. This more 
intimate protection of a village would not suit the character 
of a world-ruler like Varuna, but with Soma and Agni it 
accords very well. With the character of Ahura Mazda, 
god in the widest sense of the word, everything is compatible 
that could be suitably said of a god at all. In his sublimity 
and creative power he can be thought of as the ruler of the 
natural universe, but his ethical nature gives him a nearness 
to humanity as well, in which he can be compared with 
Agni better than with Varuna. 

Nevertheless, it is of course remarkable that a 
phraseology which reminds us of the prehistoric Aryan 
religious worship is found here in the words of Zarathustra 
himself. Eeferences to old heathen beliefs occur often in 
later AvesU but not in the Gathas. This touch of popular 
piety contains a certain note of ingenuousness and concreteness 
which we seldom find in the writing of Zarathustra. And 
yet it is not unsuitable in a prayer for protection for cattle 
and men, that Ahura Mazda without losing anything of his 
ethical sublimity appears as a simple shepherds-god. 

This side of the august divinity receives little emphasis 
even in Later Avesta. It exists however in some of the 
surnames which Ahura Mazda (according to Yasht 1) gives 
himself, especially \^en he says of himself (Yt. 1, 7) vct^wyo 
{nctma ahmi) “ god of the herds (I am called) ”, and then 
in the later passage (§ 13) fmmh, nq.ma ahmi “rich in cattle 
I am called 



THE PREPARATION OP LEADERS IN 
MODERN IRAN. 


Iran is undergoing rapid changes. She is on the way 
to modernization. But not very long ago, until the end of 
the World War, the conditions which prevailed in the 
country were rather medieval. On account of reasons, 
which it would be improper to mention here, the contact 
with the Western civilization, begun since the first years of 
the nineteenth century, failed to bring the results that were 
expected. Ever since the Revolution of 1906, when it 
became apparently possible to introduce reforms, the Govern¬ 
ment could not find persons qualified to run the adminis¬ 
trative machinery that was to be set up. The Army, the 
Finance, the Justice, Public Instruction, and all other 
Government departments were obliged to secure expert help 
from foreign advisers and counsellors—help which often 
proved useless, if not harmful. 

The coup d'Uat of February 1921 and the rise of 
Pahlavi gave, for the first time, a great opportunity for radical 
reforms, and paved the way for the gradual adaptation of 
American and European institutions. In every field, that was 
touched upon, the need for leaders was bitterly felt. OflBcers 
for the army, engineers for the roads and railways, 
physicians for the organization of public health, agricul¬ 
turists for the crown domains, professors for the new schools 
—all were lacking. ^ 

Since the beginning of the nineteenth century, the sad 
experiences of Iran in engaging specialists had proved that 
they mostly were of no avail to her, that their brief stay in 
the country was aimed mainly towards securing material 
benefit for themselves without manifesting a genuine inte¬ 
rest for the progress and welfare of the country, which they 
were expected to serve. It was soon felt by the Government 
that the political and economic independence of Iran depend- 
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ed upon her own sons taking the lead in different walks 
of the national life. Thus, it became a necessity to 
educate the sons of the country herself, who could create 
and conduct properly the new institutions in a new spirit. 

There was still another factor which was influential in 
inducing the country to make greater effort for the education 
of new leaders. Iran, being a country with an ancient 
civilization, a rich culture and a glorious past, wants to adapt 
herself to that part of the Western civilization which gives the 
West its strength, without losing in her own culture what she 
excels in. So, the great problem to be solved for modern 
Iran is the problem of synthesis between the heritage of her 
own culture and that of the West. Gould any one other 

than the Iranian bring a solution of this problem ? Only 

Iranians well-versed in both civilizations could, by a sound 
judgment, make the choice, and by their influence and sense 
of leadership direct the country to their vision. 

The steps taken by the former Government on two 
occasions in the first part of the nineteenth century, in 

sending students abroad, had very meagre results. The 

foundation in Teheran of the Darul-Funun College in 1852 
by the patrilbtio and far-sighted Prime Minister of the time, 
Mirza Taql Khan Amir Kabir, was the first step of some 
consequence, followed by the sending of a group of forty- 
two students to France in 1858. The Turkish Revolution 
of 1876 discouraged Nasir-ud-Dln Shah to pursue the plan 
started in 1852, and.up to the end of the century, little or 
no measure was taken to prepare leaders. American, 
English, and French missionary schools were opened during 
this period, but these had special aims, and their institutions 
were of religious character and rather on elementary level. 

At the dawn of the present century, a school of Political 
Sciences was created in the capital, as well as half a dozen 
other schools with one or two classes with secondary 
ouiriculum. Daring the revolutionary period from 1906 to 
6 
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1918, although enthusiastic people tried to create secondary 
schools and although the Government sent in 1911 a group 
of thirty students to Europe, nevertheless the country could 
not secure the adequate supply of persons she needed. 
During the years 1918 and 1919, the late Badir, (Nasir-ud- 
Dowleh), Minister of Public Instruction at the time, sup* 
ported by the Premier Vothuq-ud-Dowleh, created eight 
public secondary schools in Teheran and one in each of the 
provincial seats, Tabriz, Ispahan, Meshed, Eesht, Shiraz 
and Kerman. A year later, the school of Law was founded 
by Prince Firuz, then Minister of Justice. 

This short historical sketch is meant to show the 
gradual and very slow evolution before the coup d'etat of 1921 
in contrast to the rapid progress thereafter. Indeed, in June 
of that year, the number of graduates of secondary schools in 
the whole country was only 9, while ten years later, in 1931, 
374 students obtained the Baccalaureate degreeb 

The most serious step, however, was taken after the 
Constituent Assembly had, in 1926, elected H. I. M. Pahlavi, 
Shah of Persia. Kealizing that the reconstruction of the 
country could not be undertaken without the help of a great 
number of leaders in all walks of life. His Majesl^^^y ordered 
his cabinet to complete what he had started, when he was 
Minister of War, in sending a group of students to Europe 
every year. The Ministry of Agriculture, Commerce and 
Public Works, the Ministry of Postsand Telegraphs, and the 
Ministry of Justice, all followed the example set by the 
Ministry of War. The Ministry of Education, although 
late to act, carried out to its best His Majesty’s instruction. 
Upon its proposal, the Parliament allowed it to spend 
1,000,000 rials in 1928, to be increased annually by the same 
amount for six years reaching 6,000,000 rials in 1933, this 

1. The •tatiatiog and other data given in this paper have been taken from 
the leriei of the Statistical Year-boohs published by the Ministry of Education 
■iiict 1918, the last issue being of March 1933. 
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sum to be maintained as long as it was needed for sending 
students for higher studies to Western Europe and America. 
Thirty-five per cent of these were to prosecute general studies 
and the remaining 65 per cent to pursue the branches designat¬ 
ed each year by the Council of Ministers. The Council has 
thus far determined the following: medicine and surgery, 
agriculture, law, finance and chemical, mechanical, electrical 
and civil engineering. The selection is made on the basis 
of a competitive examination, the standard of which is at 
least equal to the Baccalaureate degree. 

The aristocratic and well-to-do classes felt obliged to 
take similar steps for the education of their children, for they 
felt that the privileges which they had enjoyed for centuries 
in the matter of supplying leaders to the country were in 
danger. The zeal in this direction was such that, in January 
1933, out of 1,249 students residing in Western Europe and 
America, 35 per cent were supported by their own means. 
Generally speaking, the country to which the students are 
sent by different Ministries is decided by the Govern¬ 
ment, but it depends also upon the foreign language they 
know. As the foreign language mostly taught in Iran is 
French, the majority of students are sent to France*. Out 
of the ^9^ students receiving scholarship from the Ministry 
of Education in January of this year, 386 were in France, 65 
in England, 20 in Germany, 17 in Belgium, 8 in Switzerland, 
3 in America, and 1 in Italy. The same proportion exists 
in the case of those sent by other Ministries and also by their 
parents. 

Taking into consideration the world crisis and the fact 
that foreign devices were rare and could not be obtained 
without great effort, one will realize the immensity of the 

1. The historical reasons for which French influence prevails in Iranian 
education are explained in two books published at the same time, in 1931, one in 
Paris by Dr. Ali Akbar Khan Siassi in La Perse au contact de I’occidtnt (Brneat 
Leroux), the other in New York by the writer in Modern Persia and Her 
Educational System (in the studies of the International Institute of Teaoheia 
College, Columbia University). 
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sacrifice shouldered by the country in educating her future 
leaders abroad. The annual sum spent for the 490 students 
of the Ministry of Education sent from 1928 to 1932, 
amounted to 12,437,600 rials which was 35 per cent of 
the whole budget of the Ministry. As regards the sum spent 
for the other students no exact census is at hand, but if we 
presume their expenditure to be proportionate to that of 
the Ministry of Education, we arrive at the rough figure of 
32,000,000 rials for the 1,249 students, a sum which is about 
50 per cent more than the whole amount spent in Iran for 
educational purposes. 

At the same time that the Government made up its 
mind to send large groups of young people abroad, the 
Ministry of Education took steps to bring radical reforms in 
the organization, curriculum, teaching staff and examinations 
of the secondary schools. These are indeed the institutions 
which educate, far excellence, the leaders in every country. 
But, in Iran still another role was expected to be played 
by them. The leaders of modern Iran had to be acquaint¬ 
ed both with Iranian and Western cultures and it was 
precisely the secondary school where these two cultures 
came in contact for the first time. That concept led the 
Ministry to pay special attention to the secondary eQucation 
and to allot to it a good part of the budget. 

After the completion of the six-year elementary schools, 
those who pass the State Examination and obtain the 
Government Elementary Certificate are allowed to enter the 
secondary schools. Here also there are six years of studies 
for boys and, five for girls, the first three years forming the 
First C^cle are common to all and dividing from the fourth 
into two main sections of Letters and Sciences for boys, 
and General and Normal for girls. In the First Cycle for 
boys about 46 per cent of the time was assigned to the 
study of Iranian culture, including such subjects as Iranian 
IsJQguage and anthology of Iranian literature, history a,nd 
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geography of Iran, and 54 per cent to the Western culture 
such as foreign languages, general sciences, mathematics, 
etc. The same proportion exists respecth^ely in the First 
Cycle for girls with this difference that a fraction of the 
time must be spent on household arts. In the Second Cycle, 
the percentage of the distribution of time is approximatively 
as follows: 

Boys Girls 

Sciences Letters General Normal 
Iranian Culture 13 66 41 31 

Western Culture 87 44 59 69 

As to the teaching staff, not only the best available 
persona with sufficient salary were appointed on the staff of 
the secondary schools (a step which increased the importance 
and prestige of the teaching profession), but also a National 
Teachers College was founded which is the nucleus of the 
modern University of Iran. It has a faculty of letters, 
a faculty of sciences and a special section for Education 
proper. The requirements for entrance is the possession of 
the Baccalaureate. After at least three years of studies, 
those who successfully complete the course obtain the 
License iiv Literature and Philosophy, History and Geogra¬ 
phy, MtitHematics, Physics and Chemistry, and Natural 
Sciences. The law provides for them tenure of office, promo¬ 
tion and pension, besides other privileges such as the right of 
entering on the fourth grade of the scale of the Civil Service 
without passing though the first three grades. 

Concerning the examinations, a series of measures were 
taken according to which only those students were allowed 
to pass who were bright, thorough and who could really 
lead in life. Although the internal examinations are rigid and 
the students cannot be easily promoted from one class to 
the next, nevertheless since the introduction of the new 
regulations, a small percentage of the candidates have been 
successful in the final examinations. In 1931, for example 
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only 59 per cent of those who appeared in the Secondary 
School examinations could pass. The result is that the Iranian 
Baccalaureate is recognized in European Universities as 
equivalent to the French Baccalaureate allowing the holder 
to enter the higher institutions without examinations. 

At present, out of 1,207 modern schools, 166 are of 
secondary grade and have a complement of 11,462 pupils. 
The following table gives a summary of the statistics at the 
end of the academic year 1930-1931: 


Type of Secondary 

Schools 

First 

Cycle 

Second 

Cycle 

Total 

Number of schools I 

65 

37 

102 

' for girls 

41 

13 

54 

Number of teachers 

—■ 


1,180 

Number of pupils 

8,983 

2,469 

11,462 


These were in brief the efforts of Iran in the last 
decade towards the preparation of her future leaders. With 
hundreds of students in European and American universities, 
with thousands of pupils in her secondary schools, Iran will 
have each year many hundreds of qualified persons to whom 
will be entrusted her political, social and economi^' institutions. 
They will conduct the country, it is hoped, to its destiny, and 
a new civilization, compatible with this age, will come out 
as a sy nthesis of Iranian and Western culture and therein 
will lie the new contributions of Iran to the world culture. 



lEANIAN LITEEATUEE ; AKCIENT AND MODEEN. 


Bx Diwan Bahadur Kbishhalal M. Jhaveei. 

The galaxy of Iranian poets beginning with Eudaki 
and ending with Hafiz holds an incomparable place in the 
literature of the world, old and new. ’Umar Khayyam, 
thanks to the efforts of Fitzgerald and others, had attained 
world fame, though, strange to say, among his own country¬ 
men, he had hardly won any popularity compared to the 
popularity of Sa’adi and Hafiz. ’Drfi, ’Unsuri, Anwari, Senai, 
Nizami, Firdausi, Jami and Eumi are names to conjure with, 
for all time. But Hafiz tops the list. Emerson in the 
new world (yang-e-dunid) and Goethe in the old, equally 
drew inspiration from him. Goethe’s West-Oestlicher Divan 
(1819), is a collection of lyrics written on the model of the 
Divan of Hafiz. They were written when he was past his 
prime, when he was three score years and ten, but so great 
and so deep was the impression made on his mind that he 
was able to rise superior to the effects of age and environ¬ 
ment, and compose lyrics which, though they combined 
Oriental^ i’j.aagery and rhythm with German feeling, 
possessed all the intensity and passion of the work of a 
young man. Iran has travelled much since those days, 
and more lately. She is gradually taking her place in the 
rank of great nations and once more becoming a great 
Asiatic power, whose existence is to be reckoned with and 
which cannot be ignored. Iranians are going abroad in large 
numbers and sitting at the feet of French Academicians 
and German savants. They imbibe the spirit of modernism 
in common with European and American learners. Since 
the days of Shah Nasir-ud-diu, who travelled widely over 
Europe, the young men of Iran have been going out 
in large numbers into European countries for purposes of 
studying literary, military, political, financial and other 
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subjects, and they bring back with them the culture of the 
West. Besides, Europeans and Americans have been coming 
to Iran also, in large numbers, for purposes of commerce 
and trade, and also on political missions. The comparative 
isolation and inaccessibility that she enjoyed in old times are 
now, therefore, things of the past. The result, in consequence, 
naturally has been that this contact with the West has in 
the first place told on her literature, and in a certain degree, 
though to a very small extent, her vogue of life. Her 
literature is being moulded on modern lines—why, journali sm 
in the modern sense of the word, flourishes there: the other 
day, I read a weekly newspaper of Teheran, which was 
quite up to date and reproduced block pictures of Mahatma 
Gandhi on his release from the Yeravda Prison and of 
Mrs. Kasturbai Gandhi—’and the life at least in the capital 
is being westernised. Both prose and poetry are being 
aSected. Old Iranian literature was not lacking in prose. 
Sa’adi’s Gulistan and Bostan, the Anwar-e-Suhaili are 
some of her best prose works. The rhythmical prose, found 
in historical works like the Rauzat-us-Safa, partakes more 
of the characteristics of verse than prose. Numerous works 
on philosophy and prosody were written in prose. All the 
same, it must be admitted that it was because oAit^ poetry 
that Iranian literature has been able to secure a niche 
in, what is called, the classical literature of the world. 
Modern Iranians, both men and women, write poetry. 
Poets like Tshki and Pour-e-Davoud still pursue the path 
that the older poets trod but how differently. They have, 
no doubt, the inspiration of the poet, but it comes out not 
in the fashion of Hafiz or Sa’adi. They strike a modern 
note. The ideas are modern, the expression is modern, 
the style is modern. Prose has been equally affected. 
The fashion brought into vogue by the style of the 
several Parts of the Euz-nameh of the Travels of King 
Nasir-ud-dln is the earliest evidence of the change that was 
coming over this branch of Iranian literature, and since then 
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it has continued uninterrupted. Situated as she is, along 
with other civilized countries, the change was inevitable 
and natural. Whether it is healthy, whether it will enrich 
literature, so as to make it again reach the high level it did 
in old times, which won for it a place in the classical 
literature of the world, remains to be seen. Iran at one 
time was able to impose its culture and its language on a 
vast country like India. In the days of the Mughal Empire 
and long after that, even in the days of the East India 
Company, Iranian was the only State-recognised language. 
Consequently Iranian literature had to be compulsorily 
studied by Indians and non-Indians alike, viz.^ those who 
had anything to do with the State and State service. The 
reasons that led to this state of affairs were no doubt 
political. But the fact remains that for several centuries 
Iranian language and literature held sway over a vast 
continent like India. Is there any possibility, even the 
remotest, in these times of the language and literature of 
Iran super-imposing themselves on the culture of another 
country? The answer is, of course, in the negative. Modern 
Iran would be hard put to it, in preserving her place in 
the sun, speaking of course from the point of view of culture 
of her language and literature. If they preserve the fine 
spirit and flavour of the old days, and not sink down to the 
level of the modern, materialistic, utilitarian spirit of the 
times, that itself would be a gain. The writer should not be 
understood to be pleading for no change as that is impossible 
and nothing stands still in these dajs; everything is moving; 
what is wanted is direction of the stream into healthy 
channels. 


ft 



THE OEIGIN OF THE PERSIAN^ ALPHABET 


By SoHEAB J. Bolsaea, M.A. 

LiTEBACy AND WeITING IN OlD AbABIA 

The modern Persian Alphabet is a close copy of the 
Arabic; hence the origin of the modern Persian Alphabet 
would naturally be traced back to the origin of the Arabic 
Writing. And so we shall investigate first the sources of the 
Arabic Writing.* 

It seems that before the coming of Islam, Arabia proper 
had no writing system' of its own; yet foreign systems 
appear to have been used there liefore that time. A local 
system however was in use in the southern province of 
Yemen under its Himyarite kings; but this had not been 
adopted in the Ledjaz, vrhere Hebrew or Byriac scripts were 
usually borrowed for writing the Arabic speech. Syriac 
writing was apparently in vogue among early Arab Christians 
and was invented in the second century of Christ.'* Hebrew 
too was used, as it belonged to a neighbouring and kindred 
people. Some learned men of the Quraish especially 
favoured it.^ 

Litebaci Rase in Old Hedjaz 

This then would show that all pre-Islamic Arabs were 


1. Avestan, Pahlavi, KurcliA, Armenian, ar.cl other alphabets of that sort are all 
Iranian. We are not concerned principally -ith thoje here. We discuss only the 
modern Alphabet cf the Persian language,—the language originally spoken by the 
Persian or Parsi race a-.d ultimately adopted by peoples of the Persian provinces. 
It would be erroneou-, to call it “Iranian” in a specific .vay, though of course it 
belongs to the Irania croup. 


■2, I am indebte . tPr. fssaora N. D. Alinoeheherhoinji and Dr. U. AL Daudpota 
for bringing to my notice some n aterial which essentially helped in this inquiry, 

3. See Silvestre de Sacy’s Extracts from VoU. IX and X of the Memoirs of the 
Institute of Orientil History and Literature, p, 23. 

^ 4. See the splandn essay cf E. Eehatzek on “ The Arabic Alphabet and Early 
Writings,” Vhich form; article XIII in Vol. XIV of the Journal of the Bombay 
Branch of the Eoyal Asiatic Society, No. XXXVII, 
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not necessarily illiterate; and although Shahrastani says 
that the people in Mecca did not know to write/ that would 
not be wholly true if a document claimed to have been 
written by the hand of Muhammed’s grandfather is not a 
fabricated thing.- Still, it is known that at Mecca and in the 
Hedjaz, literacy was rare before Islam, and had made some 
headway only just before it came, when the precursor of the 
Arabic Script was first introduced into the province. 

The Famous Writikg of Hiba 

According to Ibn Khallikan, Al-Asmai bad stated that 
the Quraish admitted that they received the art of writing 
from Hira.^ Hira had succeeded to the ancient civilizations 
of Summir and Accad, and Chaldea and Babylonia. So the 
people inhabiting the region bad possessed systems of writing 
from the most ancient times. Of these, the Sumerian 
and Cuneiform scripts were the most valued and famous. 
It will however be seen from below that the alphabet which 
the Quraish had received from Hira, was not derived from 
any of those ancient systems, but came from quite a different, 
and ultimately a still more ancient, source. 

Its Intf.oduction among the Quraish 

Ibn Kh&,ldun states that the art of writing was brought 
from Hira to the people of Taif and to the Quraish by a man 
from Yemen.'* Ibn Khallikan says that according to Ibn Kalbi 
and Haitham Ibn Adi, it was Harb, the sou of Omaya, who 
had introduced the writing of Hira into the Hedjaz. He 
had acquired it during a visit to Hira and brought it with him 
to Mecca, a short time before the coming of Islam.^ 
According to another account, one Bishr had married the 
daughter of Harb, and taught the art of writing to the son 

1. See Behatzek’s Essay, p. 162. 

2. Ibid., further on. 

3. Sea MaoGuokin da Shne's translation of Ib.i Vhallikan, V ol. II, p. 284. 

4. See De Sacy’a work above referred tc. 

5. See Slane’s translation referred to above. 
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of Harb and several other people in Mecca.^ As De Sacy 
says this happened in 560 A.G. 

The Fihrist^ and also Ibn Khallikan note that the people 
of Hira said that they had got their alphabet from Anbar. 

Arabic Writing derived from the Hira Script 

We shall presently demonstrate how Naskhi, the 
modern form of Arabic, and its earlier shapes are really 
developed from the script of Hira. Still, we may note here 
that Lenormant and Eenan believed that Naskhi was 
shaped after the Sinai characters.® That however is not 
the correct view, because we have definite and authentic 
links connecting Naskhi with the script of Hira.^ 

Difficulty of Adapting Hira Script to Arabic Writing 

The first difficulty, met with in adapting the Hira 
writing to the Arabic language, was that it did not possess 
all the characters needed to represent the twenty-eight 
distinct sounds of the Arabic language. It is believed that the 
early Arabs made up this defect from the Hebrew system 
and by using diacritical points. 

Perfecting the New Arabic Writing 

The characters in the Hira Script were plain and some 
of them so shaped as to be confounded with one another. 
So the Arabic orthographers were compelled to invent 
diacritical points, vowel marks and orthographical signs to 
make up for the deficiencies in the alphabet they had 
adopted. 

Authors of the Changes Which brought 
about Its Perfection 

The Fihrist notes that Mer Amer B. Morrah, Aslam B. 
Sedrah, and A amer B. Jedrah, three men of the Bolan 

1. See Rehatzek'g Essay. 

2. P. 40. 

3. See Rehatzek’g Essay, further on. 

4. Compare the Alphabets in the appended Plata I and the derivation of Naskhi 
forms from Hira Writing as shown in Plate IL 
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tribe in Anbar, first wrote Arabic proper; because Mer 
Amer wrote down the figures, Aslam classified them and 
A’amer placed the diacritical points.^ Both Eehatzek' 
and Mirza Abdul-Muhammed Khan® observe that these 
changes were introduced by Abul-Aswad who died in 69 
A.H. or 688 A.G. It seems that originally the diacritical 
points were written in the same ink as the writing but the 
vowel marks and the orthographical signs were written in 
different ink. 

Hanafi Beg Nasef’s Excellent Tbeatise 

In 1909-10, Hanafi Beg Nasef published in Egypt, in 
two parts, his extremely interesting essay on ‘ Tarikh-ul 
Adab ’ au ‘ Hyat-ul Lugat-ul ’Arbieh or ‘ The History of 
Culture ’ or ‘ The Present Arabic Language’. In that small 
but highly learned work, he gives interesting history and some 
excellent plates illustrating the various alphabets of the 
Near East. He also presents facsimiles of various early MSS- 
of Arabic, including some letters having authentic dates. 

Changes Leading to Modebn Ababic Scbipt 

It can be seen from our tables specially prepared on 
this basis, and shown in Plate II, that though diacritical 
points appear in a few cases in a letter dated 91 A.H., they 
are almost entirely absent in a writing of as late a date as 
143 A.H. Hence it seems that even if they were instituted 
as early as in 69 A. H., as said above, they were adopted in 
universal usage quite very lately. 

These tables will also help the reader to see the gradual 
change from the early Hira writing to the present shape of 
Arabic. The letters in the writing dated 143 A.H., which 
at present is in the Berlin Museum, show almost modern 


1. The Eihriit, p. 40. 

2. In his essay referred to above, 

8. Bee p. 61 of his learned work *• Pa6d4yash-i Khat o Khatatln’’ which ha 
published in Egypt in 1345 A.H, 
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shapes, and would appear more so if the necessary diacriti¬ 
cal points were added to them. 

Chaeaoters in the Prophet’s Epistles 

It is well known il at Prophc^^ I'Juhammad wrote letters 
to several potentates of his time, inviting them to embrace 
his religion. M. Bartbelemy, a French scholar, made an 
interesting discovery, in a Coptic monastery, of one of these 
which was thus addressed to Mokakas. the Chief of the 
Copts and Governor of Alexandria.^ M. Belin, another 
French schclar, tbongh*^ it to be f’cnuine, probably owing to 
its having been entirely composed in the Script of Hira. 
Column 4 in our Plate No. II shows the characters in this 
letter, and indicates how closely these follow the characters 
in the writing of Hira. 

The Intebmediaiiy Shapes 

Hanafi Peg Nasef’s essay also gives facsimiles of 
portions of some early RlSS. of Arabic now' in Egypt. The 
letters in them are still almost the pure characters of the 
Hira Writing, as can be seen by a reference to column 5 
in our Plate No. II. 

An inscription on a slab cf stone prepared in 71 A.H. 
during the reign of ’Abd ul Malik Bin Mirvan, the 
’Umayyid Caliph, is also preserved.^ Column 6 in our Plate 
No. II shows the letters used in it. It will be seen that these 
indicate extremely slight alterations in the Hira Script. 

A letter written in 87 A H. by 'Abdulla Bin Jarir in 
the ’Umayyid period, is preserved in the Khedivian Library 
in Egypt. The characters used in it are shown in column 7 
of our Plate No. II. Some definite shapes of the Arabic 
Script commence to appear in this letter ; and it seems that 


1. The letter is preserved m the Museum of the Prophet’s Pvellos in Constanti¬ 
nople See Hanafi Beg Nasef’s essay, I’t. I, p. 82. 

2, See AlrHilal of Cairo, April, 1932, p. 856. 
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the Hira Writing is assuming from now a new shape which 
was ultimately to form the Arabic Writing.‘ 

EAnny ApeEAEAsoE of Diaoeitigal Points 
A letter written in A.H. 91 by Hasham Bin Omar in 
the ’Umiyyid period, and also preserved in the Khedivian 
Library,'"^ and the writing of 143 A H. preserved in the Berlin 
Museum,^ both show how the modern Arabic shapes are 
^ further evolved. They are lacking however the diacritical 

points in all but a few cases, the exceptions, strange to say, 
preponderating in the earlier of these two writings. A 
reference to columns 8 and 9 in our Plate No. II will make 
this clear to the reader. 

The Naskhi Chaeacteks 

Rehatzek refers in his essay to a papyrus letter dated 
40 A.H. and passports of 13-3 A.H., as each having Naskhi 
y characters. He is probably committing an error because he 

thinks that the Prophet’s letter to Mokakas too is in Naskhi 
writing. A reference to column 4 in our Plate No. II, 
showing the characters used in that letter, would indicate 
how completely they resemble the Hira writing. 

Naskhi and Insceiptional Knn geew side by side 
Indeed, the Naskhi characters were not specially invented, 
but slowly evolved from the original script of Hira, as also 
did the inscriptional Kufi, according to the different needs 
of hand-wTiting and inscriptional carving. These twm styles 
had already been discriminated in the first century of the 
Hejira though the old forms of the Hira writing persist 
even much later than that as a reference to our Plate 
No. II would show. 

The Pbesent Forms 

It can easily be seen that the MSB. of 91 and 143 A.H. 
had already evolved a number of forms which have 

-4 ' ^ ^ ^ 

1, See Hanafi B:g Nawl’j eisay, Pfc. II, n. 108. 

2, Ibid, p, 110. 

3, Ibid. p. 112. 
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descended to modern times. Slight alteration in shapes of 
these with addition of diacritical points has given the forms 
of modern Arabic and Persian writings. 

The Obigin op the Hiba Wbiting 
There can absolutely be no doubt now about the Arabic 
Writing having been derived from the Hira Script. But it is 
not so easy to say how the people of Hira got their writing 
system. We have already observed that it had no connec¬ 
tion whatever with the ancient alphabets of this region. 
Hence we must examine Hira’s connections in her imme¬ 
diate past to see if in them can be traced the origin of the 
Hira Writing. 

Hiba’s Deep Debt to Iban 

That Hira was deeply influenced by Iran and had the 
most cordial relations with her great suzerain, does not 
apply simply to the Sassanian epoch but goes back to even 
earlier than the Achffimenian and Arsacide periods. The 
earlier Iranian dominion of the third millennium before 
Christ also went a far way in its influences in Babylonia as 
the researches of a Parsi scholar have already shown us.^ 

There can however be no doubt that no other influence 
before Islam impregnated Asia so much as the magnificent 
Achfemenian civilization of the sixth, fifth and fourth centu¬ 
ries before Christ did. 

Indigenous AcnajMENiAN Imperial Script 
It is not generally known, though it has always been 
obvious, that besides ; the difficult cuneiform writing with 
which we are most familiar now, the great Achsemenian 
Empire had a system of Manuscript Writing^ commonly used 
in all its imperial transactions. It is apparent 'that the 
learned and literate classes among all the numerous subject 

1. See Mr. M. N. Kuka’* " Era of Zoroaster,’’ and the History of Beroeug. 

Abdul-Muhammed 

K an s Persian work mentioned above, andcoJumnS incur Plate 1. This has been oom- 
monly known as the Script of the Satrapies and erroneously derived from the Aramaic. 
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nations would be quite familiar with that imperial system. 
It is also apparent that, under Iran’s imperial sway and 
influence, the subject nations which did not possess their 
own scripts would adopt the rulers’ system. 

False Notions about Obigin of Ibanian Alphabets 

People have quite erroneous notions about the origin of 
the Iranian alphabets. The prevailing belief has been that 
they were derived from Aramaic, which was a script in use in 
ancient Syria. A recent discovery has completely exploded 
this erroneous belief^ and shown that the alphabets of 
Egypt and the whole of the near and middle east and of 
Europe and America are ultimately derived from the 
Avestan. Eeally indeed the Avestan Alphabet was also 
the parent of the Sumerian, the Devanagari, the Indus VaUey, 
the Asokan and the Pali alphabets. So akin some of them 
are even in appearance that it seems strange that it never 
occurred to people who studied this problem to investigate 
their inter-relation. 

DeBIVATION of the AOHiEMSNIAN SOBIPT PBOM THE AvbSTAN 

A look at the comparative tables in Plate I will show 
the reader how closely the Manuscript Alphabet of the 
Achasmenian Persians® is following the Avestan and how its 
forms are nearer the Avestan letters than any other script’ 
including the Aramaic. 

Gbbat Asiatic Alphabets debivbb fbom the AceiEMENiAN 

It seems that old Hebrew and Tadmor scripts and the 
writing system of the Nabathaeans were each directly copied 
from the Manuscript system of the Achaemenian Empire. 
Whereas the people of Anbar and of Hira appear to have 
closely copied the Nabathaean system. A look at the columns 
representing these scripts in our Plate I would convince the 

1. See “The Origin of the Alphabet’’ in Dr. Modi Memorial Volume, 
pp. 878-404, and our Plata III. 

3. Bee alao the plate in Hanafi Beg Naaef’e Arabic Eieay. 
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reader how the shapes themselves indicate the derivation. 
It is not improbable that the people of Hira had originally 
directly copied the Achsemenian Imperial Script. But there 
seems little doubt that the script of Hira as now preserved 
was understood to be a copy of the script of Anbar, 
and, through it, was either copied from the script of the 
Nabatha;ans or greatly influenced by it. Hence that way 
also it may be said to be derived from the Achsemenian 
Script through those mediums. 

Pbesian Alphabet derived from the Ancient Iranian 

This then shows that the Arabic and Persian alphabets 
are derived from the Manuscript Alphabet of the Achae- 
menian Persians ; and therefore they owe their origin 
ultimately to the Avestan Alphabet from which this last was 
directly derived.^ 

Names of Arabic Letters 

It must however be noted that as both the Arabic and 
Hebrew letters have Phoenician names, probably these were 
learnt and adopted by the Hebrews after their return from 
the Babylonian captivity, and as the Arabs were much using 
the Hebrew writing before they adopted the script of Hira, 
they probably transferred the Hebrew names to the letters 
of the script of Hira; for, in all probability, the people of 
Hira themselves had never adopted the Phoenician names of 
the letters of the Alphabet. 

Needs cf a Printable Script 

It would also appear that the Pahlavi alphabets too 
are derived from the Achaemenian Manuscript Alphabet. 
By taking the help of all these alphabets, a system can be 
evolved which would be well shaped and more suited to type 
composition for printing purposes. We hope to suggest one 
ourselves some time in the future. 


1. See our Plate I, columns 5 and 6, 
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Additiohs to the Hiba Script and Perfection of the 
Arabic and Persian Alphabets 

The Arabic Alphabet has twenty-eight letters and the 
Persian thirty-two. This has therefore necessitated the 
addition of six letters to the Hira Script for completing the 
Arabic Script and four more for the Persian system. 

The letters invented for completing the Arabic writing 
are ^ j (> L and and the four more added to complete 
the Persian system are v j It would therefore be 

seen that these letters are all derived from the preceding 
letters by the addition of diacritical points and an oblique line 
in the case of <~X. So apparently all the letters in the Arabic 
and Persian systems in their basal shapes are derived from 
the original forms of the Hira Script. 

The Origin of the Avestan Alphabet 

We have thus seen that the modern Persian Alphabet 
has been derived from the Avestan Alphabet through the 
Manuscript Writing of the Acha;menian Empire. We have 
elsewhere‘ shown how the alphabets of the civilized world of 
ancient and modern times have been all ultimately derived 
from the Avestan Writing, and that the Avestan Writing was 
itself the invention of a very ancient Iranian genius. It is 
necessary to re-state briefly here how that happened. 

The Avestan Alphabet in Ancient Egvpt 

As early as in 8000 B.C. there was in use in ancient 
Egypt a system of writing which was specially employed 
in religious writings. For this reason it has been called 
the Hieratic Script or the writing used by the priests. Even 
in that hoary past it appears to have undergone great change 
in form^, hence it is apparent that its introduction into Egypt 
must have been considerably older. 

1. Dr. Modi Memorial Volume: The Fort Printing Press, Bombay, 1930. 

3. See column 6 in Plate III appended to this Paper, which is numbered as 
Plate I in our essay on “The Origin of the Alphabet’’ in Dr. Modi Memorial Volume. 
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The Atestan Alphabet in Ancient Summib 


Probably similarly, but in an independent way, the 
Avestan Alphabet had also been adopted in ancient Summir, 
which would correspond to lower Mesopotamia, as we have 
been knowing the country in later times. The form of this 
alphabet, as found there in 6000 B.C.S had undergone a 
change far exceeding that which the Egyptian Hieratic shows. 
So the Sumerians must have adopted the Avestan Alphabet 
in still more ancient past. 

The Phcenioian System derived from the Pre-dynastic 
Alphabet of the Egyptians 


Ancient Egypt had latterly derived another form from 
the Hieratic system in about 6000 B.C. That is known as 
the Pre-Dynastic Alphabet^ of the Egyptians. From that 
later Egyptian form was derived the alphabet of the 
Phoenicians, who appear to have got it from there during 
their considerable commerce with that country ; whereas old 
Aramaic is a very close copy of the Phoenician. 

Alphabets of Europe descended from the Phcenioian 

The ancient Greeks got their alphabet from the Phoeni- 
cians\ The apparent proof of that is found not only in the 
shapes of early Greek letters but also in their names which 
are all Phoenician. 


The Eomans derived their writing system^ from the 
Greeks, and passed it on ultimately to the other nations of 
Europe. Hence the source of the English, French, German 
and other alphabets of Europe, has to be traced to the 
Avestan Script of the most ancient times, through the 

Phcenician" and the Hieratic Egyptian systems of the later 
past. 


L Plate III, colnmii 18. 2. Ibid., eolnmn 8. 8. Ibid., column 10. 

A. Ibid., column 11. 5. The PhreniciauB did cot adopt the ai cient names of 

the letters preserved by the Egyptians, but gave the letters name, in their own way 
iccording to the shapes they imagined in their Egyptian forma. 
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How THE Avestan Wbiting was Invented 

We cannot close this subject without showicg how the 
Avestan Alphabet originated. It occurred to a bright Iranian 
genius that if the sounds in the Avestan language were 
classified and represented by the outline pictures of objects 
whose names had initial sounds corresponding to the classi¬ 
fied sounds of the language, an excellent system of writing 
the Avestan language would be derived. This he success¬ 
fully achieved in the following way: 

Fobms of Lettebs in the System and Theie Names 

An Avestan word having A as initial sound was Araka 
which signified the Eagle. That ancient genius drew an 
outline picture of the Eagle and fixed it as the sign 
representing the A sound. He gave to this sign the name 
Araka, meaning Eagle, for this sign was the outline picture 
of the Eagle. 

An Avestan word having B as the initial sound was 
Batara which meant the Crane. He drew an outline 
picture of the Crane and fixed it as the sign representing 
the B sound. He gave this sign the name Batara or Crane, 
because it was the outline picture of the Crane. 

So again an Avestan word having G as the initial sound 
was Gdtu which meant the Throne. He drew an outline 
picture of a throne and fixed it as the sign representing the 
sound G. He gave this sign the name Gdtu or Throne, for, it 
was the outline picture of a Throne. 

An Avestan word having Kh as the initial sound was 
Khumba which meant a Jar. He drew an outline picture of 
a Jar, and fixed it as the sign representing the sound Kh. 
He gave it the name Khumba or Jar because it represented 
an outline picture of the Jar. 

An Avestan word having K as the initial sound was 
Kdsa or Bowl. He drew an outline picture of a Bowl, and 
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fixed it as the sign representing the sound K. He gave it 
the name Kdsa or Bowl, because it represented an outline 
picture of the Bowl- 

Completion and Perfection of the System 
He went on thus till he got the signs to represent the 
sounds of the whole system for pronouncing the Avestan 
language as it was spoken more than twelve thousand years 
ago. And new marks were added or new signs were pro¬ 
duced by compounding two simple signs when the need 
arose to do so latterly. 

Preservation of Names of the Ancient Avestan Letters 
As we have said above, the Egyptians adopted the 
Avestan system of writing quite before 8000 B.C. It was a 
special alphabetic system used by the priests and was 
distinct from the Hieroglyphic system which was a picture 
writing, and not an alphabetic one as the Avestan system 
borrowed by them was 

Count de Rouge’s Great Discovery 
The ancient Egyptians had also adopted the Avestan 
names of the letters of the Alphabet when they took it from 
the ancient Iranians. They handed these names to distant 
posterity by means of the hieroglyphic pictures of the objects 
which had supplied the ancient Iranian with the forms of 
letters he had so ingeniously invented. A clever French 
scholar Count de Rouge discovered this, but as he did not 
suspect that the system was derived from another people he 
was unable to explain the great discovery he had made, 
for apparently that could not be done by means of the 
equivalents of the names in the Egyptian language, as the 
original names belonged to the Avestan language and not 
the Egyptian. 

Its Incompleteness gave rise to Doubts 
This naturally divided scholars in estimating the great 
discovery of Rouge. Some men, quite renowned for their 
scholarship, accepted Rouge’s conclusions. These included Max 
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Muller, Sayce, Maspero, Mahaffy, Isaac Taylor^ and others. 
But scholars like Lagarde^ and Flinders Petrie^ threw doubts 
on them. These were justified in one main fact that Rouge 
could not explain why exactly those names were given to 
letters of the Egyptian Hieratic Alphabet, because the 
Egyptian words for those names could not explain the 
apparent use of the names to represent those values, excepting 
in one or two solitary cases; and these too were apparently 
purely accidental instances. 

The Doubts dispelled by Teaoing the Oeigin to the 
Axcient Avestan Script 

All these difiiculties and doubts disappear on tracing 
the origin of the Hieratic Alphabet back to the Ancient 
Avestan. Not only are all the names discovered by Count 
de Rouge explained in the formation of that earlier and 
most ancient system in a clear and lucid way, but the same 
explanation extends even to the forms and names of those 
letters in the Avestan system which bad no place in the 
Egyptian. These would include the Avestan letters r, aTand 
which had the names Whip,'* Bosom® and Knee® in the 
complete Avestan system.* 

It may just be added that by removing the horizontal, 
upright and oblique lines which form masks of the sacred 
Devanagari Alphabet of India, we would be getting forms 
which represent the Avestan forms in a most surprizing 
way.^ It is apparent that the ancestors of the Hindus had 

1. I. Taylor ; The Alphabet, Vol. I, pp. 88 fi. 

2. Lagarde: Symmicta ; Gottingen, 1877. 

3. F. Petrie ; The Formation of the Alphabet, 1912. 

4. 

6 . (= 

6 . •>»«>». 

7. Sea Plate III. 

8. See columns 4-7 in Plate II appended to the present \sritet*s article on 
‘'The Origin of the Alphabet” in Dr. Modi Memorial Volume referred to above. 
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probably carried them away from the ancient Iranian home 
or borrowed them from there at some later time.^ 

The readers will do well to study carefully the plates 
appended to this article. The comparative study of the forms 
of the various alphabets represented in them will convince 
them in a far greater way than could be done by pages of 
argument. 

This inquiry has thus led us to see that the modern 
Persian Alphabet is a counterpart of the Arabic which has 
been derived from the Hira Script, and that the Hira Script 
itself has to be traced back to the imperial script of the 
Ach®menian Persians, to whom it had descended from the 
ancient Avestan Writing, and further that the writing systems 
of almost the whole civilized world of to-day are derived from 
the ancient Avestan Writing. 


1. See aUo this writer’s papers on “Ancient Indian Alphabets; Their Iranian 
Origin, and “The Indus Script: Its Origin and Co-Derivatives’’ the one read at the 
Tenth All-India Oriental Conference at Triputi and the other contributed to Jackson 
Memorial Voiame, Bombay. 
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SPAHBAD BUSTAM bin FABBUKH-HOBMAZD. 

By Sib Jehangih C. Cotajbe, Kt. 

“The domination of generals and governors was the 
last phase of the political evolution of the Sassanide period; 
but this new feudalism had no time to consolidate itself 
before the Arab invasion.”* In this eminently just dictum, 
Professor Christensen draws attention to the most important 
factor in the decline and fall of the Sassanide Empire, That 
feudalism, according to him, was the result of the military 
policy inaugurated under Khusro I (Anosherawan); for one 
result of that policy was that each “ spahbad” or governor 
considered his province as something like a hereditary fief. 
Prof. Christensen might have gone on to add that, with the 
decline of the old dynasty, such generals and governors were 
tempted more and more to play the part of king-makers, or to 
set up as kings themselves. For example, Bahram Chobin, 
Vistakhm (Bistarn) and Farrukhan Shahrvaraz (Shahran- 
Guraz) made themselves kings with temporary success. The 
fatal example was set by Bahram Chobin and was followed 
up by Shahran-Guraz with disastrous results for the unity 
and independence of old Iran. But the assassination of 
Shahran-Guraz convinced the nobles of the country that the 
game of usurping the throne was too dangerous, and one 
which the country, devoted as it was to the Sassanian dynasty, 
was not likely to tolerate. Thenceforward the aristocracy 
took up the plan of playing the part of king-makers. This 
accounts for the very large number of young kings, who were 
set up and dethroned after the reign of Shahran-Guraz. Even 
before that year, under Ardashir III, Mah-Adhur-Gushnasp 
had figured as the regent. Some time later Farrukh-Hormizd 
(who was the governor of Khorassan, according to Tabari, 
or the “ ishkan ” or prince of Azarbaijan, according to 

1. A. Ohrutenten, L’lran Sova lea Saaaanidea, pp. 494-6. 
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Armenian soarces) aspired to the crown and attempted >- 
to secure it by proposing a marriage to queen Azarmidukht. 

The proud queen refused these overtures and got rid 
of her ambitious suitor by having him assassinated. However, 
Rustam, the son of Farrukh-Hormizd, avenged his father 
by marching on the capital, seizing the queen and having 
her blinded and deposed.^ Both father and son have been 
styled " ishkans ” or “ princes ” of Azarbaijan by Armenian ^ 
writers. It would also appear that prince Rustam had the 
ambition of enlarging his realm by conquests. For we read 
in the Armenian history by M. St. Martin that Rustam 
conquered Armenia from its Byzantine governor Prince 
Varazdirot in A.D. 631. These Armenian conquests of 
Rustam might account for the fact that when he marshalled 
his army against the Arabs, there were important Armenian 
contingents in it.® 

When we next hear of Rustam, he has taken the part of 
Yazdagard III (who had been recently crowned) had captured 
Ctesiphon and installed himself as regent. He was assisted 
in his rule by his brother Farrukhzad, who had been made 
the “ darik-pat ” (or chamberlain), and by another leader 
Zadhoe.” It may be as Noldeke guesses that his support to 
the coronation of Yazdagard was simultaneous with his 
attack on the queen.'* 

But while there was little so far to distinguish Rustam 
from other aristocratic claimants for power of the day in Tr an , 
he and his brother honourably distinguished themselves by 
their single-minded devotion to the sovereign, whom they had 
raised to the throne, and to the task of defending Iran against 
foreign invaders. They went down fighting for their country 
and king to the last, harrassed and handicapped though they 
were by intrigues at the capital as well as by the indifference 

1. Christetnen, op. cit. 493. 

a cf. Caetani, Annah dell ’Islam, Vol. VII, p. 78, aeo. 2a 

3. Christenaen, op. cit. p 494. 

4. Naideke, Geachichte der Perser und Araber, p. 398. 
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of the majority of the Satraps to the cause of national defence. 
They have had their reward in the homage of posterity and 
in its admiration. In the Iranian Epic, Eustam is endowed 
with a noble character and great vigour; and he and his 
brother are held up to admiration as sole champions of Iran 
and of Yazdagard. Their unfailing loyalty and energy are 
contrasted with the treachery or feebleness of other Iranian 
Spahbads. Nor have later historians failed to do justice to 
Eustam. Christensen describes him “ as a man endowed with 
extraordinary energy, a good administrator and a fine 
general’’.^ One might also quote the appreciation of Sir 
W. Muir : In Eustam “ we may discern the lineaments of a 
prince brave in the field, but proud and over-weening. His 
energy was soon felt. The nobles rallied round him 

Though Persia was destined to go down before the 
invaders from Arabia, fortune favoured Eustam with at least 
one resounding victory, namely, that at “ the battle of the 
Bridge He successfully recovered the delta from the Arabs ■ 
and sent forward against the Arab commander Abu ‘Ubaid the 
one Persian general in whom his troops had confidence, namely, 
Bahman Dhu-l-Hajib. With this latter was joined another 
general Jalenus, who had fled before the enemy before and 
who was now warned that the penalty of any further 
retreat would be death. Indeed, though Eustam was not 
himself present at the victory of al-Jisr (or the Bridge), 
yet so closely was that success associated with his 
name that such a great historian as Baladhuri names 
him as the victor. Eelying therefore on such high authority, 
we may assert at least that the last victory of ancient 
Iran was won under the auspices of Eustam.* Bahman con¬ 
ducted the campaign with bravery as well as caution and 
allowed the Arab general Abu ‘Ubaid to cross and place the 
river Euphrates behind him. When, therefore, the Arab army 


1. op. eit. p. 496. 

2. Jnnals oj the Early Caliphate, p. 127. 

& Qitti, engine cj the Islamic State, VoL I, p. 403. 
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emerged on the battlefield on the other side of the river, it 
found no room for manoeuvring: very soon it was driven back 
on the river and hemmed in by a charge of elephants, while 
its general was trampled to death by the White Elephant. 
Indeed, only the skill of Mothanna, the lieutenant of Abu 
‘Ubaid, saved even a remnant of three thousand men. As 
it was, had Bahman been able at this juncture to pursue 
Mothanna, the Arab forces would have been entirely de¬ 
stroyed. But, at that time, the position of Eustam at the 
capital was threatened by Piruzan, the leader of the party 
of Persians proper; and thus the finest opportunity that 
Persia ever had in this war was irretrievably lost. As Sir 
W. Muir well observes, the one thing certain as regards the 
inner history of Persia at this great crisis of the Empire was 
that “the nobles sacrificed the empire to intrigue and 
jealousies”.* But, in spite of all this, Eustam had certainly 
finished one campaign against the Arabs with a decisive 
victory, a thing which had not been possible even for the 
Emperor Heraclius with all his prestige as a military genius 
and with the undivided resources of the Byzantine Empire 
at his disposal. 

The Caliph ‘Umar met this great reverse with his usual 
courage and firmness; but even so, as Baladhuri observes, 
“for one year after the calamity, that befell Abu 'Ubaid and 
Salit, ‘Umar refrained from the mention of ‘Irak.^ Meanwhile, 
however, Mothanna had gathered round his banner tribes of 
the frontier including even Christian tribes like the Beni 
Pfamr. He then advanced against the Persian general 
Mehran, who had reoccupied Hira. The battle took place at 
Boweib; and this time, experience induced Arabs to remain 
on the defensive and allow the Persians to cross the river and 
take the risk of an offensive. The Persians were defeated 
in the fight though the issue remained doubtful for some time. 

1, Annals of t he Early Caliphate, p, 181, note 2. 

a Op. eit, p. 40& 
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The Arabs reapf d the fruits of their victory by the occupa¬ 
tion of Mesopotamia and the Delta, while raids were being 
coDstantly made in other Persian territories to obtain supplies 
and to strike terror. Moreover, the Caliph ‘Umar was 
encouraged by the success to resume the invasion of Persia 
on a larger scale; and he gave the leadership to Sa‘d ibn-abi- 
Waqqas, who had the distinction of having been a Companion 
of the Prophet. Mothanna was superseded partly because 
he “ was a mere Bedouin chief ”, and partly because he 
never really recovered of the wounds which he had received 
at the battle of al-Jisr and of which he died shortly after. 
But, before his death, he performed a great service to the 
Arab cause by advising Sa'd to meet the enemy between 
Qadisiyyah and ‘Udhaib.’ “ Fight there the enemy,” said the 
dying Mothanna, “for ye will be the victors; and, even if 
worsted, ye will still have the friendly and familiar desert 
wastes behind. There the Persians cannot enter; and from 
thence ye will again return to the attack.” The army of Sa'd 
was swollen by the new levy en masse ordered by the Caliph; 
and it contained “no fewer than 1,400 Companions, and 
ninety-nine, who had fought at Bedr As to the total 
forces at the disposal of Sa'd accounts vary. Some put it 
about 30,000 men, taking Mothanna’s command at eight 
thousand, a similar number which Sa'd himself had brought 
up and the Syrian levies as well as the new levies from 
Yemen and the South. He wisely followed the advice of 
the Caliph to practi.se patience and vigilance. He had chosen 
his battlefield well, his right resting on a great swamp and 
his rear and the u4ier flank on the great Trench of Shapur, 
the fort of Qodeis and the desert. 

Such a great flangcr could only be met by the advance 
in person of llustam, who was now virtually the regent of 
Iran, though hampered by his rival Firuzan. His effort was 
worthy of his high po.-ition and energetic character. He 


1. Baliidhnti, cp. ct<. 1C9. 
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retook much lost territory, advanced on Hira, reconquered 
it and rebuked the inhabitants for falling frcro the old 
Empire. He is supposed to have “ crossed the Euphrates 
below Babylon, encamped for a time near the ruined pile of 
Sirs Namrud ” and, passing by Najaf, faced the Arab army. 
As regards the size of the army which he commanded, we 
have widely different accounts. Some accounts put it as high 
as 200,000 men; others estimate it at 120,000 men. Of these 
latter 40,000 men are supposed to have formed the vanguard 
under Jalenus, 60,000 were in the main body under Eustam. 
But as a high authority has put it, “ it is all guess-work ”. 
Another account puts the Arab army at only five to six 
thousand, while, according to it, the numerical superiority of 
the Arabs could not have been considerable.^ This last 
account very probably errs on the side of paucity. One 
element of Rustam’s army deserves special notice. It con¬ 
sisted of a battalion of four thousand men from Dailajn and 
was called “ Jund-i Shahanshah”, a'sort of Imperial Guard.® 
It would appear however that the solidarity of this northern 
race with the other races of old Iran was imperfect; for, on 
the death of Eustam, their contingent made terms with the 
Arab invaders, accepted Islam and received stipends from 
the former. 

One thing is obvious that while the prudence and 
foresight of ‘Umar placed the maximum possible number of 
Arab troops at the disposal of Sa‘d, Eustam did not dispose 
of anything like the full military resources of the Persian 
monarchy. Not only individual nobles, but the Queen-mother 
herself, kept back very large bodies of troops, which, had they 
been joined to Rustam’s army, would have decisively turned 
the tide of battle. This is obvious from the fact that very 
shortly after the battle of Qadisiyyah, another Persian noble, 
aJ-Nakhvargan, sallied from the capital to fight the Arabs 

1. Prof, Baker in Cambridge Mediaeval Jlislory, Part ir, pp. 840-7. 

S, Balidhuti, 1, ii.0. 
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on his own aosoant.* Similarly, when the Arabs marched on 
that capital, the Q’leen despatched a third army against them 
which fought with them valiantly at the battle of Bahurashir 
being commanded by a veteran general designated as the Lion 
of Chosroes Finally, soon after the fall of Medain, a fourth 
Persian armv fought with the Arabs at Jalula. Baladhuri 
informs us that “ the Persians were on this occasion led by 
Khurrahzad, a brother of Rustam. The fight that ensued was 
the fiercest they ever had, in which arrows and lances were 
used until broken to pieces, and swords were applied until 
they were bent As another authority puts it, the severity 
of this fourth battle “ was not surpassed by the Night of 
Clangour at Qadisiyyah, excepting that it was shorter But 
while the bravery of the Persian forces was undoubted, it is 
obvious that these masses were frittered away in successive 
engagements. 

It remains to be added that quite a large contingent of 
Armenians accompanied Rustam to the battle-field. This 
was only to be expected, since Rustam was the “ishkan ” or 
prince of Azarbaijan. On this point Caetani, Dulaurier and 
Patkanian have collected much valuable information from old 
Armenian chronicles. We learn from these sources that 
Varaz-Grigor (Gregorio), prince of Alowan in Armenia, sent 
his forces under his brave son (named Jewansher) to join 
the Persian army at Ctesiphon. The chronicles tell us that 
Rustam “ had hardly seen the young Armenian chief when 
he felt a great sympathy for him and treated him as a 
brother or a son This narrative is important as showing 
prince Rustam’s kind and sympathetic manner of treating 
his subordinates. And here we might refer to one, Bahman 
Dhu-l'Hajib, who was the right-hand man of Rustam in the 

1. Noldeke, 523, and Baladhuri, 417. 

2. Muir, 180. 

8. Hitti, cp. cit. 420. 

4. Muir, 183. 

6, Caetani, VoL III, p. 6S6, see, 117, 
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oampaigQ and who commaaded the confidence of the troops 
as no other officer in the Persian army did. He was obviously 
a “ fecht-general ”, for we find him fighting and meeting a 
hero’s death in the front lines of battle ; and he was the 
first of the Iranian generals to fall on the field of honour. 

Both Rustam and Si'd marched towards the great 
encounter with suitable caution, the former is alleged to 
have taken four months to march from Medain to Qadisiyyah; 
and similarly, the latter left Medina in the spring while the 
battle was fought in November of the same year. Rustam, 
as the defeated party, has, however, received a greater share 
of blame. But both generals had no doubt great pre-occupa¬ 
tions to detain them. Sa‘d was constantly receiving reinforce¬ 
ments and required time to incorporate them into his army. 
Rustam had to reconquer and reorganize much territory as 
his base of operations, while he was certainly in no mood to 
respond to the impatience of the Persian court, or to the 
intrigues of his enemies at the court, who would have liked 
him to stake the fate of the Empire on a single battle fought 
at the earliest opportunity. 

A word might be said about ‘'the desponding dreams 
and auguries ” of Rustam. No portents were required from 
supernatural quarters to inform that commander of the 
seriousness of his situation. The constant intrigues against 
him at the Persian court, which at once denied him the 
forces which he had a right to expect and put pressure on 
him to hasten the decisive struggle formed, indeed, the worst 
portent. He was no doubt also well posted about the con¬ 
temporary successes of the Arabs in Syria where they had won 
the battles of Wacusa and b’lhl and were tiklug Damascus. 
He could not be ignorant that each of these successes made 
more and larger reinforcements available for the in^’aders of 
Persia. Moreover, for years the decline of the Prr.-ian 
monarchy had been obvious; thus the pa'ii^tic luart of the 
Persian general might well have been i ppres^^ed by this 
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aooumulation of unfavourable circumstances and he might 
well have seen corresponding portents in the heavens, with 
the help of the then fashionable science of astrology. But 
it might also be that Rustam resorted to these divinations in 
order to check the precipitate haste with which the court at 
Ctesiphon was bringing on a battle. Indeed one anecdote 
preserved for us by Tabari^ indicates that Rustam himself 
did utilize either the skill or the dishonesty of the astrologers 
of the royal court at Ctesiphon for his own purposes. Thus, 
the services of the astrologer-royal, of one of his assistants 
and of an Indian astrologer of the name of Zurna were 
employed by Rustam himself to obtain his commission to 
march against the Arabs. 

All authorities agree that before the final struggle in the 
field, there were interviews between Arab envoys and Rustam 
as well as with the king of Iran. On this subject, too, there 
is a diversity of accounts. One of the envoys sent by Sa‘d 
to Rustam was al-Mughirah; and Baladhuri informs us that 
the latter “ betook himself towards Rustam’s throne, in order 
to sit by him, but was not allowed to do so by the Persian 
cavalry guard ”. In the course of the interview, Rustam 
used both diplomacy and a show of superior force, as was 
indeed his true policy. That procedure is also indicated in 
the Shahnameh:— 

iXubI 

According to another account, Rustam sent the Arab 
embassy to King Yazdegard, who broke off the interview in 
anger and rebuked Rustam for referring the envoys to the 
court. But those historians, who, from Rustam’s “contemp¬ 
tuous denunciations ’’ of the Arab envoys aver that he was 
a man of “ overweening pride,” are surely mistaken. For 
exhibitions of resentment are sometimes only an aspect of 
diplomacy. Moreover, we cannot rely on all the details of 
these interviews as given to us. As one authority has observed 
L I. 2251-2263; Caetani, pp. 661-2, 
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in the accoants of these wars and related transactions, 
“ much is drawn evidently from the imaginations of the 
traditionists As the great Noldeke says “ we must accept 
with great caution the sayings of Arab warriors based on 
confused recollections For, in fact, the events, the 
circumstances and the recollections were all confused. 

The negotiations were followed by three “ days of grace ”, 
granted to the Persians to consider the terms offered by the 
Arab general. It is not too much to say that this delay of 
three days was fatal to the Persian cause, since it enabled 
the Syrian reinforcements commanded by that redoubtable 
warrior al-Qa‘qa to arrive at the critical juncture of the 
battle. It was he, indeed, who was the foremost champion on 
the Arab side, since Sa‘d himself was unable to mount his 
horse to lead the fight on account of his illness. 

At the end of the time, Rustam invited the Arab com¬ 
mander to cross the river and begin the battle. But the 
latter was too prudent to abandon his strong and well-covered 
position. He left it to Rustam to cross the river in the face 
of strong opposition and to seek an engagement with such a 
great obstacle at his back. The bridge of boats on the river 
was stoutly defended by the Arabs; but the Persian engineers 
managed to throw a dam across the stream and their army 
crossed over, with Rustam encouraging his men by observing 
that “by tomorrow we shall have beaten them small”. 
Whatever despondency he might have felt at heart, it was 
his duty to hearten his troops, and he performed it well. 

As regards the dispositions for the battle, our informa¬ 
tion is scanty and vague. But we know that the wings of 
Persian army were commanded by the generals Hurmuzan 
(Satrap of Pars) and Mihran bin Bahram-i-Razi, while 
Jalenus led the advance guard. Pirozan was placed in 
command of the rear-guard.^ Rustam had at his disposal 30 

1. Geschichte der Perser und Araber, p, 899. 

% Caetaai, p. 660. 
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(or by other accounts 33) elephants.^ Of these, 18 were 
placed in the centre and the rest on the wings. Eustam had a 
sort of throne made for himself from which he could direct 
the operations. Prof. Christensen tells us that this was the 
constant practice in battles royal of the Sassanide dynasty.^ 
What was unique in this case was that the Persian prince 
was kept in constant communication with the court at Ctesi- 
f)hon by an uninterrupted chain of men stationed at suitable 
intervals, who could communicate the news of the events of 
the battle to King Yazdegard.^ It was a human “ telephone ” 
that Rustam had thus installed. 

All accounts agree that the first day of the battle was 
one of entire success for the Persians, and that at the end of 
it, the Arabs and their leaders were in a state of profound 
despondency. After the usual series of single combats, the 
line of elephants advanced upon the Arab army and bore 
down all before them. In vain, the bravest of Arab warriors 
performed deeds of valour like those of Abu Mihjan. The 
elephants were not to be denied. At last the Arab com¬ 
mander-in-chief appealed to the gallant Asim of the Tamim 
tribe to stop the advance of elephants “ at all costs ”. A sim 
advanced with his archers against the elephants, shot down 
some of the soldiers riding the elephants and cut the girths 
of their “ howdahs ”. As the “ howdahs ” fell to the ground 
the riders were massacred. But, though the advance of the 
elephants was thus stayed, the battle lasted without interrup¬ 
tion until sunset.^ No wonder that as Sir W. Muir says “ the 
Arab force was downcast,”® 

Ya’qubi, in his account of the first day’s battle, throws 
additional light on the manoeuvres of prince Eustam. 
According to him, that general attempted to surprise the 

1. Caetani, 664. 

3. Chiistensen, op. cit, p. 207. 

8. CaetaDi, p. 667. 

4. Caetoni, 67a 

b, SiE W, Muir, eit. p. 16a 
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Arab commander in the castle of al-'TJdzayb, whence he was 
surveying the fight. But the Arabs rallied to the defence 
of their general successfully^ and checked the attempt. 

The second day of the battle, however, opened well for 
the Arabs, since it brought reinforcements for them from Syria. 
The advance-guard of these succours was led by al-Qa‘qa; 
and it would not be too much to say that to him the Arabs 
owed the victory of Qadisiyyah. His arrival gave great 
confidence to his side, especially as he signalized his arrival 
by a sudden attack on the leading Persian file, where fought 
Bahman I)hu-1-Hajib, the victor of the battle of the Bridge. 
Al-Qa‘qa with two other Arab warriors rushed against 
Bahman shouting that he wanted to avenge Abu ‘Ubaid and 
others who had perished in that battle. Bahman too 
received help from two Persian champions, Pirozan and 
Bindawan. But Al-Qa‘qa struck down Pirozan while his 
companions smote the other two Persians. The Persians 
were further dismayed as other parties of reinforcements 
came up in batches, “ The spirits of the Arabs rose,” 
observes Sir W. Muir, “ and they forgot the disasters of yester¬ 
day."^ Above all, the Persians were fighting without their 
former advantage, since the harness of their elephant corps 
was being repaired, that equipment having been cut in 
the first day of the battle. W ith an improvised camel corps 
the Arabs drove back the Persian cavalry. But then Eustam 
descended from his post of observation and restored the battle 
with the help of his well-disciplined infantry. Thus closed 
“ the day of Aghwath ”, in which the Arabs lost over 2,000 
men; and, owing to such heavy mortality, Sa‘d dispensed 
with the ceremony of washing the bodies of the dead before 
lowering them in the hastily constructed tombs.® 

On the third day of the battle (called Yaum Ghimas or 
Tmas) the event still remained doubtful. But the arrival 


1 Caetani, Vol. Ill, p. 647. 
2. Muir, p. 170. 

8, Caetani, p. 673. 
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of Hisham with 700 more men from Syria heartened the 
Arab troops, especially as by a stratagem of al-Qa‘qa these 
reinforcements advanced at intervals in batches of ICO men; 
and thus the succours were magnified. Meanwhile the 
harness of the elephants had been repaired and they again 
advanced to the attack, But, acting on the advice of some 
Persian refugees al-Qa‘qa, his brother Asim and others 
advanced against these pachyderms and wounded them in 
their trunks and eyes. Thus assailed, the elephants wavered 
for a time between the two armies; but, later on, they 
charged through the Persian army and stampeded across the 
canal. Eustam, however, succeeded in maintaining the day. 
No wonder that, in the opinion of the great authority on the 
battle, in Sayf b. Umar, the Arabs would have been defeated 
on that day but for the skill of al-Qa‘qa and the arrival of 
reinforcements under Hashim.^ We have also to remember 
when appraising the services of al-Qa‘qa to the Arab cause 
that he organized a sort of camel corps in order to neutralize 
the advance of the Persian cavalry; for the horses of the 
Persians were unaccustomed to contact with and to the smell 
of the camels. The result of this ruse of al-Qa'qa was a 
stampede of Persian cavalry into the lines of infantry which 
caused serious trouble.^ 

A confused struggle raged throughout the third night of 
the battle, which has been made famous in history under the 
designation of the “ Laylah al-Harir According to Caetani,'* 
the title alluded to the groans of pain heard throughout 
its course; while Wellhausen supposes that the word 
“ harir ” means suppressed cries of combatting animals^; for 
the two sides were now too exhausted and furious to pronounce 
coherent challenges. It is curious, adds Caetani, that in the 
struggle at Yermuk, too, there was a night so named. On 

1. Caetani, pp. 6734; Muir, pp. 171-8. 

2. Ibn Athir, II, 868; Caetani, p, 672. 

a Caetani, p. 675. 

i. Wellhanaen, VI, 7& 
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the Arab side, there were some moves attempted in the course 
of this night, though only partially under the direction of 
the High Command. Thus Sa‘d ordered Tulayhah bin 
Khuwaylid to guard the fords of the canal below the Arab 
position, lest the Persians might be attempting a flanking 
movement. But Tulayhah could not resist the temptation to 
cross the canal, and boldly carried out his design. He was, 
however, driven back by the Persians across the canal. Other 
Arab bands followed up this move and attacked the Persians 
shouting their own tribal names to give some information to 
their leader of what was going on. Sa‘d had to pardon such 
acts of “ brave indiscipline Like the Arabs, the Persians 
kept up shouting by tribes or regiments during the second 
and third nights to keep up their confidence. Needless to add 
that these night operations were in no sense directed by the 
generals on either side. They marked the exhaustion as well 
as the exacerbation on either side, and an effort to bring the 
battle to a speedy termination. 

It was only on the morning of the fourth day (Sunday) 
of the battle that the Persian army gave way. One impor¬ 
tant factor in this was a terrific storm of dust which, as 
Sayf bin ’Umar has recorded, beat down even the pavilion 
under which Eustam was watching and directing the opera¬ 
tions.^ Weil® has justly observed that “as in Palestine 
the south wind forced the Christians to fly before the followers 
of Islam, so at Qadisiyyah such clouds of dust were blown 
against the Magians by a west wind, so heavy that even the 
pursuing Mahommedans could not see the faces of their foes ”. 
Another factor in the Persian defeat was a last desperate 
charge advised by Qa'qa. As all tents had been thrown down, 
Eustam who had been directing operations in the centre was 
compelled to take refuge under a mule laden with bags of 
tr easure; but one of t he heavy bags of treasure fell on him 

1. Caetani, pp. 676-6, and Muir, pp. 178-4. -- 

S. Caetaui, op. cit. p. 676. 

8. 6taehieht» dtr ChaUJon, VoL I, p. 70, 
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and crushed his back. Rendered thus incapacitated and 
incapable of defending himself, Rustam threw himself into 
the canal in order to cross it and was slain there. There are 
many accounts of his death and many claimants to the honour 
of terminating such a great career. The usual account is 
that he was slain by Hillal bin ‘Ullafah.^ According to Bala- 
dhuri however “ Rustam was slain and his body was found 
covered with so many blows and stabs that the one who gave 
the fatal blow could not be determined. Amir-bin-Madikarib, 
Tulayhah ibn-Khuwaylid, Kurt ibn Jammah and Dirar ibn- 
al-Azwar had all rushed at him.^ Some say that Rustam 
was killed by Zuhair ibn-‘Abd Shams; others by ‘Auwam 
ibn-‘Abd Shams. In still another version, we read that 
Rustam shot an arrow at Hillal, who was riding towards him 
and transfixed his foot to his stirrup. Upon this, Hillal 
rushed against Rustam and despatched him.® However that 
may be, with the death of Rustam the Persian army was 
in full flight. 

On Rustam’s death, no one was left to lead the army 
back and hence, according to Tabari, it lost 10,000 men in its 
flight besides those that had been killed in the three earlier 
days.^ The army corps led by Pirozan and Hormuzan were 
lucky in being the first to recross the dam on the canal al-Atiq; 
but, before Jalenus could follow with his corps, the dam was 
swept away and that general was slain while trying to rally 
his men. Amongst other noted fugitives were Zadz bin 
Buhaysh and Qarin, who came of a family that had given 
many a noted warriors to old Iran.^ 

It is noteworthy that the Arab chronometer, Sayf bin 
‘Umar, to whom we owe so many traditions of the great 
battle, has been at pains to preserve the names of some brave 


1. Caetani, op. cit. p. 670. 

2. Hitti, op. cit. p. 415. 

S. Muir, p. 174 n. 

4. Tabari, I, 2S35*2S87, and Caetani, p, 676, 
Cl Oaetani, p. 678. 
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Persian chiefs, who with their followers refused to retreat. 
They preferred after the retreat to “ die gloriouslyOn 
this role of honour Sayf, and following him Tabari,‘ places the 
names of Shariyar bin Kanara, ibn-al-Hirbidz, al-Farrukhan 
al-Ahwazi and Khusrawshnum al-Hamdani.^ As Waqidi 
also observes, “ a group of Persians planting their banner 
firmly in the ground said ‘ we shall not leave our position 
until we die’.”^ But although such rallies were highly 
honourable to those who took a part in them, they cost Persia 
the lives of generals who could be ill spared. The same might 
be said of the struggle of Nakhveraghan at Dayr-i-Ka‘b.'* 
Thereafter, no generals were left who could direct the defence 
of Ctesiphon. 

Incidentally it might be observed that in the mention 
of the brave ibn-al-Hirbidz we have the only authority for 
the fact that men of the priestly caste served as fighting 
officers during the Sassanian age. 

Neither as a tactician, nor as a strategist, could Eustam 
be said justly to have been found wanting, and historians 
have not laid at his door the adverse result of the great 
battle. As regards tactics, he could not be blamed for the 
stampede of elephants, which was certainly a great misfortune 
for the Persian cause; and he must be praised for restoring 
the battle after that event. It was in fact the advent of 
great reinforcements from Syria that decided the battle. 
Perhaps, Eustam had some inkling of the imminent advent of 
these fresh hostile forces; and it was that knowledge, and 
no “overweening confidence ”, that impelled him to cross the 
canal al-Atiq and to bring on a battle with the well-chosen 
and strong Arab position before him and the canal in his 
rear. For, the Iranian general was no rash assailant; and, 
as Caetani observes, Eustam knew the weakness of the 

1, Tabari, I, 2345-2346. 

2. Caetani, p. 678. 

8, mtti, p. 416. 
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Persian empire at the time, and had he been able, by a show 
of force, he would have been glad to return to Cte siphon with 
the laurels of a great moral victory. His long delay before 
the battle showed that he was aware of Sa'd’s strategy of 
drawing the Persian army into the desert—a region well 
known to Arabs and adapted to their manoeuvres of cavalry* 
but which would have been very unfavourable to the Persians. 
Eustam’s hands were also forced by Arab raids on the one 
hand and by his king’s injunctions on the other.^ 

It is all to Rustam’s credit that he faced the Arab 
invaders in the hardest fought battle that they encountered 
either before or after. In none of the battles, that these 
invaders had fought in Syria with the forces of Heraclius, 
they had ever been brought so near defeat. It was no 
disgrace to prince Rustam that he fell after a gallant struggle 
against a unique combination of circumstances— the full tide 
of a Semite national flood, the genius and policy of Caliph 
‘Umar, the desperate bravery of warriors like al-Qa‘qa, 
H&ahim and Tulayha, and finally the rage of nature itself as 
shown in the furious storm of dust, which went far to decide 
the result of the well-fought field of al-Qadisiyyah. It is also 
worth noting what a mass of traditions—in fact a veritable 
epic—has been constructed by the Arabs about the battle of 
(^idisiyyah. In particular, the Iraqi school of traditionists has 
labonred hard to embellish and ornament the epic of this 
fight,’ while there is also a Medinah version which is less 
laboured and ornamented. Finally, in times to come, the 
fight of Qadisiyyah served as a standard and a pattern to 
the Arabs of what a really hard-fought field was like. Thus, 
when the great battle of SifiSn, with all the ferocious 
intensity of a civil conflict, had to be described, it was 
compared to that of Qadisiyyah. 


L Oa^i, op. eit. VoL III, pp. 708.709, 

2. CMtHii, pp. 709-710. 
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The importance which both friends and foes attached to 
the power and personality of Eustam was well illustrated soon 

his death. Thus, four thousand cavaliers from Day- 
lam* who had formed the “ royal regiment ” under Eustam, 
did not hesitate to cast in their lot at once with the Arabs 
when he had passed away.‘ On the other hand, and 
simultaneously, Christians belonging to the Bedouin tribes 
on both sides of the Euphrates came to the Arab general and 
said: “ Now that Eustam has been slain, we will accept 
the new religion.Obviously, friend as well as foe, regarded 
the death of Eustam as equivalent to the complete triumph 
of the Arabs and the passing away of the Persian power; 
they felt that as long as he lived, the prospects of the 
invaders were doubtful indeed, but that with his death the 
doom of Persia was sealed. 

What better epitaph can a patriotic general either desire 

or require ? 


1. Gaetani, Vol. Ill, p. 916, sees 106-7. 

2. Caetani, Vol. HI, p 814, see. 323 and Sir T. w. Arnald, TM Preaching of 
lelam, p. 47, 



LA PLACE DE FIEDOUSI 
DANS LA LITTEEATUEE lEANIENNE 

Pab M. a. Bkictedx. 

Le monde entier vient de celebrer deux grands anniver- 
saires: le centenaire de Goethe, ce type accompli du grand 
Europeen moderne, et le millenaire du plus grand po6te 
epique de TOrient, Eirdousi. L’un et I’autre font la gloire, 
non seulement de leur pays, mais de I’humanite tout entifere j 
aussi, malgre les abimes que la Grande Guerre a causes entre 
les peuples et qui paraissent, helas, s’approfondir de jour en 
jour, toutes les nations civilisees se sont fait une joie et un 
honneur de feter la memoire du grand pofete et penseur 
allemand, et malgr6 notre ignorance des choses d’Orient, 
nous n’avons pas oublie, non plus, dans le lointain Occident, 
de rendre au chantre illustre des fastes glorieux de Tantique 
Iran un hommage, d’ailleurs insufBsant. 

Meme dans notre petite Belgique, ce coin perdu du vaste 
univers, I’humble auteur de ces lignes a ta,ch6 de faire 
connaitre et apprecier Eirdousi a un bon nombre de lettres 
de son pays, par des conferences ou il a lu des traductions 
en vers blancs, mais dans le rytbme de I’original, de quelques 
beaux episodes de I’immortel Livre des Eois. Une idylle 
exquise, les aventures de Zal et de Eoudabeh, et Tbistoire 
tragique de Eoustem tuant par erreur son fils bien-aim6 
Sohrab, ont cbarme et 6mu les auditeurs venua uombreux. 

C’est que, si le nom de Eirdousi est, sans doute, moins 
connu en Europe que ceux de H4fiz et de Sa’adi, il est bien 
plus facile pour un dtranger d’apprdcier et de gofiter ses 
oeuvres. Les poetes lyriques sont, par essence, peu prbs 
intraduisibles. De plus, les odes harmonieuses des deux 
grands “ rossignols de CbirSiZ ” sont impr^gn^es, oomme 
d’ailleurs presque toute la po^sie iranienne, de ce pantb^sme 
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mystique appel4 soAfisme, dont I’intelligence exige de longues 
et patientes etudes. Ajoutons a ces premiers obstacles cet 
etalage d’^rudition qui nous parait incompatible avec I’inspira- 
tion do po6te et auquel cependant se complaisent les Iraniens, 
et enfin et surtout, les ornements compIiqu6s d’une rh6- 
toriqae extremement raflSnee, les jeux de mots et une pro- 
sodie des plus savantes. On comprend quels doivent etre 
les efforts heroiques de T infortune traducteur, pour n’arriver, 
aprfes tout, qu a des r^sultats plotot insuflSsants. Aussi une 
longue introduction et de multiples notes sont indispensables 
pour aider le lecteur etranger a goiiter les beautes des ghazels 
et des megnevia. 

Avec Firdousi, rien de pareil, et une traduction fiddle, 
sans autres explications, peut etre directement apprdcide par 
le lecteur europ^en. Firdousi, gr^ce a Dieu, netait pas 
erudit; il n’^tait que po^te, et la simplicity grandiose de ses 
fresques aux vives couleurs rappelle le style imposant des 
phrases majestueuses, d^pouillees de tout ornement, oh, dans 
les inscriptions de Bissohtohn, le plus grand monarque de 
rOrient ancien et nouveau, ce Darius si justement surnomme 
le grand, a consigne pour la posthrite les exploits de “ rhomme 
perse ” allant a la conqu^te de tout le monde connu. Cette 
belle simplicite est celle, egalement, des palais de Persepolis 
dont les vestiges passent pour les plus belles ruines du monde. 

On a souvent dit et ^orit que le Ch4h Nhmeh htait la 
premiere oeuvre importante de la litterature iranienne, le 
portique majestueux qui donne acc^s a ce palais merveilleux 
et a ces jardins enchantds de la poesie de I’lran musulman. 
C’est vrai a certains ^gards, et le Livre des Kois est bien, en 
effet, la premiere grande oeuvre oh le ryveil de I’esprit iranien 
se manifeste, apres I’affaiblissement des caliphes et la morcel- 
lemont de ieur empire. Mais, bien plus qn’un commence¬ 
ment, le Chah Nameh est un aboutissement; bien plus que 
le premier chef d’cenvre de I’lran mahometan, c’est le 
dernier monument de I’lran antique. 
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Cela apparait dans la langue naeine. Firdoosi a vonlu 
ecrire en pur iranien, en excluant ees mots arabes qui, deja a 
son 6poque, envahissaient le vocabulaire iranien. Get element 
arabe, comme I’element roman en anglais, a, sans d.oute, 
valu au iranien moderne une richesse de vocabulaire incom¬ 
parable, mais c’est souvent, peut-etre, un luxe inutile, et cer¬ 
tains pensent qu’une langue simple est plus belle qu’un 
idiome composite. On a dit aussi que ces vocables arabes 
etaient necessaires a I’expression d’idees pour lesquels 
I’ancien iranien n’avait pas de termes. C’est bien invraisem- 
blable. II n’est pas douteux que la langue d’un pays aussi 
hautement civilis6 que la Perse sassanide, avec son 
university si florissante de Goundichapour, possedait toutes 
les ressources desirables. A part les livres religieux, nous 
n’avons que peu de restes de la litterature pehlevie, mais ils 
sufiSsent a nous donner I’idee la plus flatteuse de la variete 
des sujets trait^s. 

Firdousi, anime d’un patriotisme ardent, a done voulu 
faire revivre les gloires de I’lran anteislamique. Ce n’est 
pas sans regret et sans melancolie qui’l yvoque cette ypoque 
lointaine, nimbye pour lui d’une auryole qui n’en yolaire 
que les beautys. Ces temps qui, pour un bon musulman, 
n’ytaient que djdhiliyya c’est a dire ignorance et 

barbarie ytaient pour lui comme un age d’or passe. 

II ne manque aucune occasion de mettre dans la bouche 
de ses hyros des mots pleins de mypris pour les Arabes, et 
Ton sent bien que Firdousi leur fait exprimer sa propre 
opinion, quand il les fait appeler les envahisseurs, qui sent 
pourtant ses coreligionnaires, des “serpents aux visages de 
diables” etc. 

Et, en efEet, la conquete de I’lran par les hordes 
venues du dysert, n’a-t-elle pas yte pour I’lran une triste 
aventure? Beaucoup de bons esprits se le sent demandy 
souvent, et plus encore depuis que I’yveil des nationalitys a 
transformy I’esprit du monde musulman, et que I’amour des 
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diverses patries est devenu un sentiment plus fort que la 
foi mahometane commune. Que serait-il advenu si le despote 
entete Yezdeguerd, au lieu d’exiger I’attaque immediate et 
imprudente qui a cause tant de desastres dans Thistoire 
militaire, eut ecoute les conseils de son vieux gendral 
Eoustem, ce Fabius et ce Koutouzov iranien, qui le conjurait 
d’attendre et de laisser les hordes ennemies, mal armees et 
indisciplinees, s’epuiser par leur violence meme ? 

Firdousi, quoique Musulman, ne parvient pas non plus 
a dissimuler sa sympathie pour I’antique religion mazdeene, 
et refute, par exemple, I’epithete d’adorateurs du feu infiigee 
aux Zoroastriens. Le feu, dit-il, n’etait qu’un symbole, 
d’aUleurs tres bien choisi, du bien et de la purete, et, aprbs 
tout, autant vaut adorer le feu brillant que la pierre noire 
de la Mecque. Je n’insiste pas sur les nombreux passages 
de ce genre, bien connus et souvent cites. J'attirerai seule- 
ment Tattention sur les vers de I’histoire de Zal et de 
Eoudabeh, oh est d^crite la premiere entrevue entre Mihrab 
et Zal: Mihrab ayant invitd Zal chez lui, le jeune prince 
hesite a accepter, craignant, dit-il, que son pere Sam ny 
trouve h redire-, parce qu’il est d’autre religion. Puis le 
r^cit continue comme suit '• 

“ Quand Mihrab I’entendit, il I’approuva, mais, dans 
son for interieur, il appela Zal sectateur d’une reli¬ 
gion impure. Il seloigna du trhne de Zal en se 
pavanant, rendant hommage a la fortune qui le 
favorisait, mais personne (de I’entourage de Zal) ne 
daigna Thonorer d’un regard ; on le considerait comme 
un vil suppdt des divs, parce qu’il etait d’autre 
religion et d’autre voie.” 

(Ed. Vullers, p. 151, vv. 410 sqq.) 

Sans doute, on le sent bien, Firdousi avait ete souvent 
tdmoin de faits du meme genre, car, a son epoque, les Zoro- 
astriens etaient encore nombreux en Iran et ce n’est que 
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pea a peu leur commuaaute, dans le pays meme, a ete reduite 
aux groupes peu importants de Yezd, de Kirman et de T6h6- 

i-an. 

II nous semble, d’ailleurs, qu’on peut deplorer que le 
Mazdeisme n’aifc plus actiuellemeat, dans le monde, que 
quelques dizaines de inilliers d’adeptes. On ne peut, en eflet 
connaitre sans I’admirer cette religion si philosophique, qui 
explique ce probleme torturant de I’origine du mal, qui fait 
du travail une vertu, du defrichement d’une terre une oeuvre 
pie, qui condamne comme des pechbs la salete et la paresse, qui 
impose a Thornme les plus grands egards pour ses humbles 
serviteurs, les animaux domestiques. Combien a change, 
depuis le triomphe de I’lslam, le sort des chiens bons et 
fiddles et celui des pauvres petite anes patients et doux. 

Anime par sa sympathie pour la religion de sou Iran 
bien-aimee d’autrefois, Firdousi a done ose tenir des propos 
qu’auoun de ses successeurs n’a pu se permettre, et Ton peut 
meme sAtonner qu’ils aient subsiste dans le texte. Nous 
n’avons gubre de details authentiques sur la vie de Firdousi, 
mais on peat sans doute en croire la tradition qui rapporte 
qa’un moll4 fanatique interdit d’inhumer le pobte ^ I’int^rieur 
de la ville, et que ses restes allbrent dormir leur dernier 
dommeil dans la campagne deserte. 

II est probable aussi que e’est, comme on I’a dit, pour 
faire, en apparence du moins, amende honorable, que Firdousi 
a mis en vers, a la fin de sa vie, I’histoire romanebe de 
Yohssouf et Zoulelkha, basee sur la douzieme soura du Coran. 
Pour ma part, et contrairement a I’opinion d’autres orien- 
talistes, je n’ai pas gohte cette oeuvre oh le genie de Firdousi 
ne jette que de rares eclairs; e’est bien un froid pensum 
dbpourvu d’ardeur poetique et une oeuvre de vieillard fatigub. 
dependant Firdousi y apparait comme novateur. II y orbe 
le roman poetique, le me(;nevi, auquel la littbrature iranienne 
doit quelques-uns de ses plus beaux chefs-d’oeuvre, h oom- 
paenoer par la Khamsa de Nizami. 
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Pour en revenir au Ghah N^meh, que serait-il advenu 
si Firdousi ne I’avait pas compose ? Sans doute un petit 
nombre d’historiens peu lus auraient conserve quelques 
souvenirs des annales de I’ancien Iran, mais leurs recits 
auraient dormi dans la poussiere des biblioth^ques, peu con- 
nus des lettres et tout a fait inconnus de la masse du peuple 
iranien qui aurait perdu, vraisemblablement, comme I’ont fait 
les Copies chretiens et, apres-eux, les musulmans d’Egypte, 
le souvenir du pass6 glorieux de leur belle patrie. 

Grace a Firdousi, depuis mills ans, les plus humbles 
Iraniens ont connu et chante les heros de leur antique 
histoire embellie par la legende. L’illustre po6te qu’on vient 
de c6l6brer est le plus grand bienfaiteur de son pays, et 
jamais la lecture du Ghah Nameh n’a ete plus opportune 
qua ce moment, pour exalter I’ardeur patriotique et la 
16gitime fiert6 de I’lran renaissant. 



FIRDOUSI AND HIS PREDECESSORS. 

Br P. B. Vachha, M.A., LL.B., Advocate. 

The most striking and perplexing fact in the history of 
Iranian literature is the apparent absence of literary ancestry 
for the birth of great poetry in the 10th century of the 
Christian era. The Sassanian Empire and Iranian culture 
were destroyed and obliterated by the middle of the 7 th 
century. For nearly 300 years thereafter, there is hardly any 
literary compositon worth the name in Persian. Arabic is 
the language both of government and of belles lettres; and 
the native tongue is despised and neglected in much the same 
way as Anglo-Saxon in England after the Norman conquest. 
Nor does a single specimen of Sassanian poetry appear to 
have survived the catastrophe which overwhelmed Iran. 
The extant Pahlavi literature is almost entirely theological 
and liturgical, except one or two works like the Karnamalc 
of Ardashir and the YatMr-i-Zanran. There is not, and 
apparently there never was, any trace or tradition of ancient 
Persian poetry, except legends about the metrical efforts of 
Bahram Gur and the minstrelsy of Bar bud in the time of 
Khusrav Parviz. There are similar legends about romances 
like Wis-orBamin and Wamiq-Adhra existing in Pahlavi or 
Middle Persian. Curiously enough, Awfi and other old 
anthologists quote Bahram Gur s supposed Arabic verses; 
but of his Persian compositions not a single line has been 
preserved, except one solitary and obviously spurious verse 
cited by both Awfi and Dowlatshah. Thus, until the end of 
the ninth century, Persian poetry presents a practically 
blank chapter. And yet, before the next hundred years are 
out, we have not only the elaborate exercises of Eudaki, 
Daqiqi and Unsuri, but the miracle of the Shah-nama itself. 
We have a literary language of matchless beauty and power, 
flexibility and finish, evolved out of—what? It is difficult 
to believe that the theological tracts, which are practically all 
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the evidence we have today of the language of Sassanian 
Iran, could be the direct progenitors of the immortal accents 
of Firdousi. What model, or indeed even what materials, 
had he on which to rear so mighty and majestic a structure ? 
Could it be that, in point of fact, in the times of Bahram 
Gur, Noshir wan and Yezdegird, the Iranians spoke and 
wrote a more fluent and flexible idiom, and composed literary 
works of greater artistic merit than the Pahlavi literature 
which has come down to us warrants us in believing ? If so, 
could it happen that they are all irretrievably lost ? Nor is 
the problem solved by attributing this amazing outburst of 
the Iranian genius to the influence of Arabic. The 
Shah-nama, the supreme effort of that genius, is almost 
entirely of native inspiration in form, substance and spirit. 
The Arabs never had any epic poetry to speak of; and 
Firdousi’s language is remarkable for a conscious and deli¬ 
berate avoidance of the Arabic element to the utmost limit 
possible. He does not mention, as far as I am able to recollect, 
a single Arabic poet or historian in the course of his narra¬ 
tive. His sources are all indigenous. 

Of his predecessors in the domain of Persian poetry too, 
Firdousi mentions by name only Rudaki and Daqiqi. Even 
his great contemporary Unsuri, the poet-laureate of Sultan 
Mahmud’s court, although associated with him in anecdote, 
is not referred to in the Shah-nama. 

The renaissance of modern Persian language and poetry 
is supposed to have begun in the reign of the Abbaside Caliph, 
Al-Mamun, the son and successor of Haroun-Ar-Rashid 
(613 to 633 A. D.). Until then, Arabic was the language of 
the court and government. But the rigour of the prevailing 
fashion was relaxed by him, probably because of his pro-Persian 
proclivities, due to his mother having been of Iranian blood. 
Firdousi refers to Al-Mamun thus : 
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^\S ^^\J j o^>• 4^ 

“ When Mamun brightened and renovated the world he 
transformed this book (Kalilah and Dimna). He had the 
heart of Mubeds and the intelligence of the Kyanians ; and 
he was well equipped in all kinds of knowledge. Then the 
noble Abul Fazl, his minister, who in matters of letters was 
his treasurer, ordered that Persian and the native idiom 
should be spoken, and the controversy was ended.” 

The first man to compose verse in modern 
Persian is stated to be a man named Abbas of Merv, and 
several verses in praise of Al-Mamun composed by him in 
about 813 A.D. are quoted by Awfi. They are overweighted 
with Arabic words, and some competent persons regard 
them as spurious. Better authenticated is the following 
anecdote about one Hanzala of Badghis, who is mentioned 
both by Nizami Aruzi and Awfi among the earliest of 
Persian poets. About 875 A.D. Ahmed b. Abdulla Al- 
Khujastani, who was originally an ass-herd, wrested Khora- 
san from the successor of Yacoob Leith. He was asked how 
he, an humble ass-herd, could aspire to become the Emir 
of Khorasan. He replied that the urge to high achievement 
came from two verses of Hanzala: 

‘-^4* 'i j 3^ j k 

“ If lordship lies within the lion’s jaws, go face the peril and 
seize it even in the lion’s mouth. Either achieve greatness 
and joy and riches and rank, or like a man face death 
without flinching.” 

Note the simple vigour of these verses in contrast to 
the artificial ornateness of the verses attributed to Abbas 
of Mery. 
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The same simplicity and directness is to be found in 
other early writers of the 9th century, like Shahidi-e-Balkhi 
and Abu Shakur of Balkh, to judge by specimens cited in 
the anthologies. The latter has— 

^ J jj\ Oidj sjT 

which undoubtedly inspired the famous passage in Firdousi’s 
Hajioa of Sultan Mahmud: 

tjlf j iSyj OT'^ii- ^gy;^ jl JJ 

3jjT jl; tj.A yjS 

The idea is the same; but what a difference between the 
bald presentment of it by the more ancient poet and the poetic 
graces which have made Firdousi’s verses immortal. 

In one of his lyrical pieces, Firdousi refers to another 
predecessor, Abu Tahir Khusravani, and actually incorporates 
by way of tadhmin one of the latter’s verses: 

jT y fjb 4>>» ^y\y> 

3' j» ^y\y>" 

But the most considerable of Firdousi’s predecessors in 
the realm of Iranian poetry were Eudaki and Daqiqi. Of 
these, Eudaki, who flourished under the Samanide princes, 
is on all hands regarded as the Father of Persian poetry. He 
is the first poet who composed a Divan ; and he also versified 
the Fables of Bidpai under the title Kalilah and Bimna, 
Firdousi refers to Eudaki in connection with his notice of 
the latter work in the reign of Noushirwan. Neither Eudaki’s 
Divan nor his Mesnavi of Kalilah has come down to us. 
But a number of his verses and fragments have been preserv" 
ed; and these display a simplicity and straightforwardness 
of diction, which must in some measure have helped to 
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mould Firdousi’s style. His famous ode on Bokhara beginning 

—which so much affected his patron Emir Nasr, that he 
rushed back to bis forgotten capital without waiting even to 
put his boots on,—is one example. Another is the elegy: 

iSj\ ^ OV* ^ i 

(Jj\ i ^ iSf » dO aI 1 ! w >*J 

a^ iL ^ \j 

jh Ij S ^ I _j- 

But the one outstanding and genuine precursor of the 
poet of the Shah-nama was Daqiqi. His full name was Abu 
Mansur Muhammad b. Ahmad ad-Daqiqi, “Essentially and 
aggressively Muhammadan”, as Prof. Browne puts it. 
From this, Prof. Browne argues that the general belief about 
Daqiqi having been a Zoroastrian is not well founded. This 
belief, however, does not rest merely upon Daqiqi’s own 
explicit profession of the faith of Zoroaster in one of his 
lyrics, but on other important factors which the learned 
professor entirely overlooks. To start with, why did Daqiqi 
select the advent of Zarathushtra and the religious wars of 
Gushtasp and Isfandiyar, out of the whole history of Iran, 
for versifying in the first instance, unless the subject had a 
special attraction for him ? Again, the terms in which the 
poet refers to the prophet of Iran and his mission are much 
too favourable for a non-Zoroastrian of that age. And a 
verse like the following would sound curious coming from a 
genuine Mussalman: 

“ That temple was kept even as the Arabs at the present day 
keep their Mecca.” 

Daqiqi wrote a thousand verses describing the mission 
of Zarathushtra and the wars of Gushtasp and Arj^p, when 
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his career was cut short by the dagger of an assassin. 
Firdousi incorporates them in the Shah-nama. In spite 
of some scepticism, it cannot really be disputed that they 
are the genuine work of Daqiqi, There is a clear difference 
of style and diction; and what is more notable, an entire 
absence of creative and imaginative power such as distin¬ 
guishes Firdousi’s normal utterances. Daqiqi’s versification 
is simple and fluent, and his language purer even than 
Firdousi’s. There are a number of felicitous lines; but 
not a single passage displaying real poetic power. The 
descriptions of battles and warriors are tame and spiritless, 
and on the whole the composition is little more than versified 
prose. Firdousi refers to Daqiqi sympathetically at first; but 
in the end passes a somewhat severe and ungenerous criticism 
upon the literary effort of his unfortunate predecessor; 
and even admits that one of his objects in inserting Daqiqi’s 
verses in his own work was to illustrate the difference 
between his poetry and Daqiqi’s. This sounds ungracious; 
but his condemnation of Daqiqi’s work — 

“ I examined these verses and found them feeble. Many a 
verse appeared wanting in robustness ”— 
is by no means unjustified. However, in conclusion, he 
relents and acknowledges that Daqiqi was the pioneer in the 
path which he pursues : 

^ 3 ^ 

Daqiqi first employed for his epic the Taqaruh metre, 
which is indeed the most appropriate for heroic poetry; 
and Firdousi is unquestionably indebted to him for the form, 
style and language which distinguish his work. He is an 
important landmark in the development of Persian poetry, 
and laid truly and well the foundations upon which Firdousi 
reared the superb edifice of the Iranian Nationalepos, 



INTERPEETATION OF YASNA HA 38. 6. 

By Khodabax Edalji Punegae, B.A. 

Text 

•(!? -w**-" •t“T 

•• 

The above is one of the difficult passages in the Avesta, 
which has taxed many a scholar’s ingenuity in translating it. 
It is futile to read in this passage different kinds of water 
as such. The word -e-” or ‘a" in the Avesta seems to have 
been employed not only in the sense of “ water ” or “ river ” 
but also in the general sense of liquids of all kinds. It may 
be said with certainty that in this paragraph, by or 
“ waters ” are meant different secretions within the body of 
man, known in medical science as “hormones”, and specially 
those which are of unique utility in the internal generating 
parts of females. 

Besides, water is a highly essential element in the 
formation of a living tissue. Every secretion and excretion 
of the body is held to contain more than 90 per cent, of 
water and as such a sufficiently great importance is attached 
to it in the passage under interpretation. The hormones 
mentioned therein are declared as “ the best and supreme 
masters of all”, and we see the justification of this state¬ 
ment, when we grasp the important part these various 
hormones play for the upgrowth and preservation of the child 
in the body of the mother, and in the building up of the 
growth, disposition, character and tendencies of mankind. 

Explanation of impobtant words 

-iitf, “ to live Hence “ the life-element ” 
within the body of man, namely, “ the hormones Compare 
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“ the life element or sap of a tree Mills 

“productive”; Spiegel “ AziIn Pahlavi Yasna is 

explained by the gloss which is a misspelling of aw = 

“ protoplasm See Ervad Tahmuras’s Facsimile of the 
Iranian Bhndahisn, p. 90,1. 1. 

connected with Pers. Eng. 

“ mother ”, stands for the fluid in females which helps the 
formation of the female seed, called in medical science 
" Liquor folliculi ”, which surrounds the ovum as the latter 
traverses from the ovary to the abdominal cavity. The word 
can also be explained as the “ seminal fluid ” in males, in 
the sense of the “ mothering fluid ”, i. e., the fluid which 
produces maternity in females. Mills “ Ye, maternal ones ”; 
Spiegel “ M^tara (the mother) betokens the seed of men ”; 
Pahl. “ the liquid in the combination of the seeds of the 
male and the female ”. 

of. -"Ui or -"Uia, derived from V’ “to 
beget ”, is the fluid which helps the conception or begetting, 
i. e., the fluid in the uterus which preserves the foetus. 
This fluid is known in the medical science as “ Liquor amnii ”, 
and its function is to prevent undue pressure of the 
contraction of the uterus and other organs on the foetus. 
Mills “ ye with heat ”; Spiegel ” agenayo, the blood ”, Pahl. 
‘khhn ’ = ” blood ”. 

is which according to 

the Gatha Vahista Isti (Yasna Ha 63), strophe 9, is 
called “ righteous living ”. Hence, is an 

advanced soul, but in our passage, it seems to stand for 
the “ foetus ”, the conceived child. The second part of the 
word, namely, comes from the root 

“ to preserve ” and so, it means “ preserving The whole 
word means “preserving the Drigu, the foetus”, which is 
the characteristic of the ‘‘ Liquor amnii ”. Pahl. 

sf» -Has w as = “ the water in the womb 

nourishing the foetus ”, 
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Gen. sing, of “ to give ” + 

abst. suffix), “ charity The usefulness of hormones and 
water in the formation of the living tissues has been aptly 
styled here as charitableness and that too 
i. e. " long-armed ”, in other words “ of far-reaching value ”. 
Mills: “ Those good (objects) of our offerings, ye long of 
arm ”; Spiegel: “ on account of offering, (who) with long 
arms ”; Pahlavi: “lam charitable unto you who are good, 
who with long arms lead the body of the earth...”. 

A variant of osi-") is The Pahlavi rendering of 

this word is soi (‘ ni-it ’), “ may lead, carry ”. The Avestan 
word is derived from to reach ”. The form aa-") is 

inexplicable, though it may be taken as an extended form 
of the -y /"in which case the correct form should be 
“ reach ”. Mills “reach ” ; Spiegel “ lead ”. 

.Jv4J«s “ in return ”, “ in connection with ”, 
"as regards”, “in respect to”. (Sk. is made 

up of •’«!? + •*■ + -^.3 “to give ”, i. e., “ to give away ”, or “ to 
deliver ”, “ to open wide ”, “ to separate ”, “ to give delivery 
(of a child) cf. Fravardin Yast § 11: “ uptil 

delivery Mills : “ sickness ” ; Spiegel: “ without creating 
Pahlavi -sjsvj-sj iy<!, “giving separately” i. e. “delivery”, 
" parturition ”. 

(Sk. ^) is made up of •{-•o', “ together ”, 
and “ to put ”, i. e. “ to put together ”, “ to conceive 
of. Fravardin Yast § 11 : "conception”. Mills, 

“ misfortune ” ; Spiegel “ without speaking ” ; Pahlavi 

“ separate utterance ”. See Sk. afcT«''?r = “ to give 
back ”, “ to restore ”. 

4W-6. (S ee above). Here, “ mothers ”. 

“ to live ” + abstract suffix. •* - stem 
1/3. “ The life-elements ” or “ the life-giving principles ’ (in 
mothers Hence “ the milk ”, which is greatly 

essential for the growth of a child. Pahlavi “ milk ”. 
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Mills : “ Ye, mothers of life ”; Spiegel, “ Mfttaro-jitay6 
(milk) 

Tbanslation. 

We-declare the (following) fluids (hormones) to be the 
best, and the supreme masters-of-all; Your hormones, Your 
seminal-fluids, Your foetus-maintaining liquor amnii (fluids 
in the uterus). These Your good (fluids), (having) long-arms 
of charitableness* reach (bring up) the milk in-connection 
with delivery and conception.^ 


1. •• Of far-reaohing value,” 

3. The idea seem* to be that these wateta or fluid* produce laotation between 
the period* of eonoeption and delive ry. 



SOME GLIMPSES INTO THE PUBLIC AND 
PEIVATE LIFE OF SASANIAN KINGS. * 

By Shamsu’l-Ulama Dr. U. M. Daddpota, M.A., Ph.D. 

Sasanian kings had many rules of etiquette varying 
with the different stations of people, who found access to 
them. These rules were strictly observed from the days of 
Ardashir bin Babak, until they were modified by Parwiz, 
who as a result of this innovation was assassinated by his 
son Shiruyah (pp. 7-9). 

Diking with kings. 

Persian kings degraded those who did not observe 
moderation in eating in their presence (p. 13). It is said 
that when the Mubadhan Mubadh died, Shapur the Great, 
known to the Arabs by the nickname of Dhu’l-Aktaf (The 
shoulder-blade-borer), was informed about a man belonging 
to the district of Istakhr, as the most suitable candidate for 
the post of High Priest, on account of his learning, piety 
and trustworthiness. So he had him summoned. When he 
went in to see Shapur, the latter called for his dinner and 
asked the man to dine with him. Shapur took hold of a 
roast fowl, and divided it into two halves, putting one half 
before the man and the other before himself. Then he 
beckoned to the man to partake of his share and not to mix 
it with any other food, as it would prove as an appetiser to 
him and be light on his stomach. Shapur began to eat his 


• Being free translations of pertinent passages from “ Kitabu’t-Taj fi Akhlaqi’l- 
Muluk”, attributed to alJahi;, ed. Ahmad Zabi Basha, Cairo 1914. Jahi? was born 
somewhere about 160 A.H. at Basrah and died in 255 A.H. He came across great 
■oholars of his time, like al-Asma‘i, Abu ‘Ubaidah, Abu Zaid, from whom he acquired 
much knowledge. He also associated with some of the most celebrated translators from 
Pahlavi and Syriac. Hence his books are interspersed with much valuable historical 
information about ancient Iran, that is scarcely available in other sources. In his 
Taj he seems to have drawn upon the “A.yin” of Ardashir, which was translated by 
Ibn u’l-Muqafia' from Pahlavi. 
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own share in his usnal way, while the man finished his share 
before Shapur and stretched his hand to another dish, being 
closely watched by Shapur. When the covers were removed, 
Shapur said to him, “ Good bye! Eeturn unto thy town, 
for our ancestors used to say, ‘ He who eats voraciously 
before the king, will also be voracious in the property of 
subjects and common people ’ ” (pp. 15-16). 

Talking with the king at the table. 

While eating, the king should not be spoken to, even 
though he may begin the converse. For, it is not proper 
to give him a reply. One should simply listen to him with 
eyes cast down. For some reason of this sort, when the covers 
were laid before Sasanian kings, they only murmured and 
not a word was uttered until the covers were removed. But, 
if they were compelled to say something, they did so by 
means of signs and nods, thereby pointing out what they 
meant. They would say, “The life of this world depends 
upon food, therefore man must occupy his body and mind 
in eating, so that every creative organ may take its share of 
the food, and so that the body and the animal soul, which 
resides in the heart, and the humour, which is in the liver, 
may receive their proper nourishment, and nature may have 
its course.” Many advantages of silence at the time of 
eating are mentioned in their “ Ayin ” (pp. 18-19). 

Hob-nobbing. 

Ardashir was the first to arrange the ranks of his pot- 
companions and divide them into three classes : 

The cavaliers and princes constituted the first class. 
They were seated at a distance of 10 cubits from the curtain 
of the king. 

The second class, which comprised the courtiers, boon- 
companions and other respectable people and learned men, 
who enjoyed the privilege of talking with the king, sat 10 
cubits farther from the first class. 
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The third class, which sat 10 cubits still farther, 
consisted of jesters and buffoons. But there was none in 
this class who was known to be of low stock, or defective in 
body, or disproportionately long or short, or of obscure 
parentage, or those who followed mean professions like 
weavers and barbers, even though they might possess occult 
powers. 

In this connection Ardashlr would say : “ There is 
nothing more harmful to the king than the company of the 
weak-minded, or conversation with the low. For, just as 
the mind improves by talking with the noble, the cultured 
and the worthy, so does it get contaminated by association 
with the ignoble and the mean, and becomes impaired and 
devoid of its excellences, even like the wind which, when pas¬ 
sing over perfume, carries sweet smell with |it, strengthening 
and exhilarating the body and soul, and which, when passing 
over carrion, does by its contact a lot of harm to the mind ” 
(pp. 21-25). 

Four divisions op people among the Iranians. 

Similarly, Ardashlr divided his people into four classes: 

(1) Cavaliers from among the sons of kings; 

(2) Devotees and keepers of fire-temples ; 

(3) Physicians, scribes and astrologers; and 

(4) Cultivators, artisans and the like. 

And he used to say: “ Nothing brings about the change 
of a kingdom and disintegration of a country swifter than 
the alteration in the order of these classes, by raising the 
low to the dignity of the noble and by degrading the noble 
to the rank of the low ” (p. 25). 

Special boon-companions fob bach class. 

In the same way, each of the above classes had its 
special musicians and singers, and none of them dare sing 
to the other classes, even if ordered by the king, whom they 
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could disobey in this respect. Ardashir had two intelligent 
slaves who were always by his side at the time of drinking, and 
who were strictly ordered to record every word uttered by the 
king, especially when he was in a state of intoxication. On 
the next day, when he removed the curtain, the scribe 
would recount to him every word that he had said before 
he fell asleep. So when he read to him what he had 
ordered a particular player to do, and how the latter had 
disobeyed him, he would call that player, invest him with a 
robe and reward him, saying, "Thou wast right in what 
thou didst, and the king was wrong in what he did. This 
is the reward for thy correct behaviour, while my punish¬ 
ment is that I shall not mutter prayers except over barley 
and cheese.” So on that day, he would have no more than 
these two articles of food. 

This they did in order to enforce their laws and preserve 
their institutions, so that they could punish their subjects 
for the same kind of misdemeanour (pp. 25-27). 

How THIS ORDER WAS DISTURBED BY BahRAM GuB AND 
SUBSEQUENTLY RESTORED BY NaOSHIRWAN. 

All Sasanian kings acted in this wise, until the time of 
Bahram Gur, son of Yazdajird, who maintained the ranks of 
the princes, nobles and keepers of fire-temples as they were, 
but equalised the two classes of courtiers and musicians, 
raising those who pleased him, even though they belonged 
to a lower class, and degrading those of the high class to 
the lower one, if they did not meet with his approval. In 
this he violated the custom of Ardashir. This state of 
affairs went on, until Naushlrwan restored the old order of 
things (p. 28). 

Concealment of kings from their pot-gompanions and 

THE DISTANOES BETWEEN THE VARIOUS CLASSES. 

All Sasanian kings, right from Ardashir bin Babak to 
Yazdajird used to screen themselves from their pot-compa- 
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nions by means of a curtain, which was situated at a 
distance of ten cubits from them. Thus the first class of 
companions were seated 20 cubits from the king. 

A cavalier, called “ Khurram Bash ”, was in charge of 
the curtain. When he died, another cavalier was appoint¬ 
ed in his place and called by the same name. When the 
king sat with his companions and occupied himself, the 
Khurram Bash would order a man to ascend an elevated 
place in the centre of the king’s house and cry with a loud 
voice within the hearing of all present, “ 0 tongue, preserve 
thy head, for thou art sitting this day with the King of 
Kings ”, and then come down (p. 28). 

This was repeated on every day the king sat for his 
merriment, and not a creature dare open his tongue for good 
or bad, until the curtain moved, when the man in charge 
would appear and deliver the order of the king, saying, 
“ Do this so-and-so, and sing this tune so-and-so ”. All 
companions, whether grandees, nobles, princes, king’s 
brothers, uncles and cousins, or those of the lowest class, 
were all alike in the presence of the king, maintaining spell¬ 
bound silence (p. 29). 

This went on until the time of Ardawan, the Younger*, 
who was wont to say, “ Let him, who has any request to 
make, write it on a piece of paper and send it on to me 
before I divert myself, so that I should be able to under¬ 
stand its contents (p. 29), and my orders should be issued 
while I am in my proper senses ”. He who made a request 
at any other moment was beheaded. It was this king who 
first introduced this rule, and he would not disappoint any 
petitioner, but would not give him directly (p. 30). 

This procedure lasted until Bahram came to the 
throne. He would say to the companions, “ When you find 

• Presumably the iMt king of the Aihkanian dynasty, who was overthrown 
by Ardathlr. But the author baa all along been speaking about Saaanian kings, and 
tlMiafoia it leeou lome other name ia meant here. 
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me amused, having passed from seriousness to frivolity, make 
your requests.” He appointed the curtain-keeper to look to 
their petitions. So when he got drunk, the people would 
extend their hands with the petitions, which the curtain- 
keeper would pass on to him. He would take them in one 
of his hands, crumple them, and then throw them, without 
looking at them, saying, “ Carry out all they contain 
Thus in one night, the amount of bestowals in the form of 
granting estates, discharging debts, or demanding gifts, 
would come upto a million or more. However, such things 
did not happen always. 

If any one of the petitioners desired what was above 
his deserts, and exceeded the bounds of moderation, then his 
request would not be granted. He would thereafter be 
styled a fool, and his petition would not be accepted in the 
future (p. 30). 

King’s bxolobivb bight in the matteb of pbbfdmino, 

TOILETTE, BTC. 

The king may not do things in which he would appear 
on an equal level with his familiars and pot'companions, 
say in the matter of perfuming, for perfuming is not like 
food and wine in which they can participate with him. Simi¬ 
larly it is incumbent on the king’s familiars and companions 
not to touch perfume when the king perfumed himself, so that 
he should be distinguished among them (p. 46). Nothing 
was more pleasing to ancient kings than to do what their 
subjects could not do, or dress in a fashion which was 
forbidden to the subjects. This custom was followed by 
Ardashir bin Babak, the wisest of the Sasanids. When he 
put the crown on his head, no one within his dominions 
would dare to put on his head basil-twigs, resembling him. 
When he wore a particular dress, no one would be seen with 
a similar dress on him. And when he put on a ring, it 
was forbidden to the people of his kingdom to put on a ring 
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with that kind of bezel, however distant the resemblance 
(p. 47). 

King’s absolute bight to do ceetain things 

WITHIN THE CAPITAL. 

It was a prerogative of the king to fix a particular day in 
the year to do any one of these three things; scarification, 
phlebotomy and drinking a medicine, and none within the 
capital ventured to do these things on the same day. Iranian 
kings used to punish the offenders in these three matters. 
They would say, “ When the king lets his blood, none is 
allowed to let blood on that day, lest he should match the 
king in his action. Eather is it the duty of all people, high 
and low, to enquire after the health of the king, occupy 
themselves with praying for his safety and recovery, and be 
solicitous as to the result of his treatment” 

It is said that Naushirwan often got himself scarified on 
Saturday, when the proclaimer would go round in the morning 
and cry, “ 0 loyal citizens, let you give up cupping on this 
day in memory of the king’s operation, and 0 cuppers, 
make this day for your women and for washing your 
clothes 1 ” He did the same thing on the day he let his blood 
or took medicine (pp. 89-90). 

How THE COUBTIBRS SHOULD TALK TO KINGS. 

It is one of the privileges of the king that none of his 
courtiers should talk to him directly about their needs until 
he himself broaches the subject. If any one fails to observe 
this etiquette, he may be debarred from the court. How¬ 
ever, Shiruyah bin Parwiz has said, “The familiars are 
excused, if they report their needs to the king directly at the 
time of hardship, or when they are unfairly treated by him, 
or when some one dies among them, or when they are 
overwhelmed by successive calamities. When that is the 
case, the king should look to their interests and gratify their 
legitimate needs. But if they are in possession of sufficient 
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means, enjoy ntmost prosperity, and king’s favours and 
bounties continually pour on them, and inspite of all that 
they want more, actuated by greed and rivalry, then such 
people should be deprived of their means, which should be 
given to others, and they should be degraded to a lower 
rank and subjected to the tails of bullocks and the tilling of 
land” (pp. 49-50). 

How ONE SHOULD LISTEN TO THE KING. 

When the king speaks, every one else should be all 
ears and eyes. The following story of Naushirwan is related 
in this connection: 

“ Once Naushirwan was riding along (no one dare pace 
with him unless asked, for all the dignitaries were placed 
behind him according to their ranks. If he looked on the 
right, his body-guard would go near him; but if he looked on 
the left, the Mubadh would approach him. Then the king 
would order him to bring so-and-so for keeping company 
with him), when he turned his glance to the right. At 
this his body-guard drew near him and was ordered by him 
to fetch so-and-so. When that particular person* was 
brought, Naushirwan said to him, “ Tell me, how Ardashir 
fought with the king of Khazar.” Although this man had 
heard the story once from the king’s mouth, he was unable 
to answer, and made Naushirwan think that he did not know 
it. Thereupon the king began to tell him the story and 
the man was attentive to him with all his heart and soul. 
They were then riding along the bank of a river, and the 
man, on account of his rapt attention, did not mind the 
footsteps of his horse. Suddenly one of the feet of the 
horse slipped and it tilted towards the river. The man fell 
into the water, while the horse became scared. Naushirwan’s 
servants and pages ran to his rescue, extricated him 
from the horse, held him on their hands, and brought him 

» Maa'ndi, who attributes this story to Shiruyah, mentions the name of this 
penonas “Bandar b. Khutshid ” (Voh VI, pp. 124-126). 
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out of water. The king felt very sorry at this misadventure 
and dismounted at the spot, where a carpet was spread for 
him. He sent for a suit of clothes from his own wardrobe and 
made the man wear it. At this time, the breakfast was 
brought and the king invited the man to join him. While they 
were eating together, the king asked him why he did not 
mark the footsteps of his steed. He replied, “ 0 king, when 
God bestows a blessing on a creature, he counter-balances it 
by a corresponding hardship, for hardships are suffered 
according to the measure of blessings. Now God vouchsafed 
two favours on me, viz. the king’s choice of me from amongst 
this vast crowd, and his giving me the benefit of learning 
the plan of battle fought by Ardashir, which I could not have 
learnt even if I had gone to the remotest corners of the 
earth. Since both these blessings combined at one and the 
same time, they were equalled by this calamity, and had it 
not been for the king’s cavaliers, his servants and his 
earnestness, I was almost on the verge of destruction. 
Besides, if I had been drowned, and had left the face of the 
earth, the king would have left for me an immortal name, 
so long as light and darkness exist.” The king was delighted 
and remarked, “ I did not think that thou wert capable of 
all this.” He then filled his mouth with diamonds and pearls 
and made him one of his familiars j so that his voice 
prevailed in almost all matters (pp. 64-66). 

The etiquette of beabieo oomfamt with tee king. 

It is a privilege of the king that when any one has the 
honour to accompany him, his riding beast should not dung, 
or stale, or hanker after the mares before it, or make any 
noise, or seek to be over against the king’s steed, and if it 
does, the rider must check it. 

It is related that Qubad was once accompanied by a 
Mubadh, whose horse dunged on the way. Qubad perceived 
this, and the Mubadh felt very awkward. In the course of 
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conversation, Qubad asked, “ What is the first thing by 
which a man’s weak-mindedness is judged, 0 Mtibadh ? ” He 
replied, that he should not give fodder to his horse the 
night before the morning when the king goes out for a ride. 
Qubad laughed until his molar teeth were visible, and said, 

“ By God, how excellently thou hast alluded to the action of 
thy horse in your speech ! Truly, it is for some reason that 
the kings have given thee precedence, and put the reins of 
their authority in thy hands ? ” Then he halted, and 
ordered a horse from among his own, saying to him, “ Shift 
from the back of this ofiender to the back of this one 
obedient to you.” 

Kings do not pbbcipitatb in taking vengeance upon 

THOSE WHO HAVE BBTBAVED THEIB TED8T. 

Kings as a rule overlook the minor faults of their 
confidants and courtiers, but even in major ofiences punishable 
with death, they rarely hasten their revenge. They bide 
their time, until a proper opportunity offers itself, leaving 
the offender in a sense of false security. A story is told 
of Naushlrwan who compassed the death of a favourite, who 
had betrayed his trust after waiting for seven years. 

Naushlrwan came to know that a favourite servant of 
his had acted perfidiously in respect of his harem, without 
the latter being aware of it. The offence was punishable 
with death, but since Naushlrwan had no clear evidence 
against him, he could not put him to death. Moreover he did 
not wish to reveal his offence, since it meant a refiection on 
him and his country. Nor could he kill him secretly, since it 
was not permitted by his religion or by the practice of his 
ancestors. So after a year, he called him privately and 
said, ” I am perturbed by the secret designs of the Eoman 
emperor and I should like to know what they are. But I 
cannot find a more trustworthy person than you. I have 
thought of equipping you with merchandise for sale in the 
Boman territory, where in the garb of a trader you cap 
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listen to all political news and acquaint yourself with the 
secrets, of which we are in so much need.” 

The man said, “ I’ll do that, 0 king, if thereby I can 
win your love and favour.” Thereupon the king supplied 
him all the necessary commodities and money, and he 
started for the Eoman territory, where he transacted his 
business, learnt the language of the people, and came to 
know some of the secrets of the Roman emperor. He then 
returned to Persia and imparted the news to Naushirwan, 
who made much of him. He was again ordered to go to the 
Roman country and settle there for the purpose of trade. 
He did so, until he became widely known. Thus he went on 
for six years. In the seventh year, the king ordered a 
likeness of the man to be drawn on one of the bowls in 
which he drank wine, in such a way that he was facing the 
king, as if talking to him, and bending his head as if he was 
confiding some secrets to him. Then he* gave this bowl to 
one of his attendants, saying, “ Kings will like this cup. If 
you wish to sell it, give it to so-and-so, when starting for the 
Roman territory. If he is able to sell it to the king, you 
will be benefited, but if he cannot do that, he will sell it to 
his ministers or his relatives.” He repaired to the man at 
night, when he had just put his foot in the stirrup, and 
requested him to sell the bowl to the Roman emperor, and 
thereby secure his favour. Since the man knew that the 
servant was a favourite of the king, he agreed to his proposal 
and directed him to give it to his treasurer with the words, 
“ Keep it with you and when I go to see the emperor, let 
it be among the things I have to present to him.” 
When he was going to see the emperor, the treasurer 
handed over the bowl to him. He put it among the articles 
he had to offer to the emperor. "V^hen the bowl was in the 
hands of the emperor, he locked at it carefully and espied 
the likenesses of Naushirwan and the man on it. He then 
asked the man to tell him if the likeness of a man of low 
@tock could be drawn along with that oi the king. He said. 
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“ No.” " Is then a likeness drawn on the king’s bowl without 
rhyme or reason ? ” asked the emperor. He replied, “ No.” 
The emperor then asked, “Are there in the court of the 
king two persons of exactly the same features as in this 
likeness ? ” He replied, “ Not that I know of.” Then the 
emperor examined him thoroughly and found that his limbs 
and features exactly resembled those of the likeness on the 
bowl. The emperor burst into laughter, but the man did 
not dare to ask him the reason thereof, through awe and 
respect. Then he said, “ Even a sheep is wiser than man, 
since it takes hold of its knife and buries it, while you have 
given us your knife with your own hands.” Saying this, 
he asked him whether he had taken his food, and on 
learning that he had not, he ordered the food to be brought 
before him. The man said, “0 emperor, I am a humble 
slave, and a slave does not eat in the presence of the king.” 
Thereupon the emperor exclaimed, “You are a slave when you 
are with the Eoman emperor, knowing his designs and 
discovering his secrets, while you are a king and a boon- 
companion of a king when you return to Persia. So feed him.” 
He was then given food and wine, and when he became 
drunk, the emperor said, “ It is one of the rules of our kings 
to kill the spies on the highest place possible, and not to 
kill him while they are hungry and thirsty.” He was then 
taken to the top of a tower, overlooking the city, and beheaded 
there, his trunk being thrown down and his head hung up 
aloft for the people to see. 

When the Kisra heard this news, he asked his body¬ 
guard to Oder the crier to cry at the peal of golden bells, 
“ Every one who deserves death, is killed on earth, except 
the one who acts perfidiously to the king in respect of his 
harem, for he is killed in the sky." And none of his people 
knew what he meant thereby until he died (pp. 62-66). 

For this reason Persian kings tried the honesty of their 
servants in various ways, before putting them in charge of 
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their household. In this respect, an interesting story is 
recorded of how Parwiz tested one of his favourites {vide 
pp. 94-97). 

Respkot fob king’s coubt dobing his absence. 

Persian kings used to say, “ Respect for the king’s 
court when he is away is like its respect during his presence.” 
They had spies on their courts when they were absent. 
Therefore, he who attended it and behaved in his talk, signs, 
movements and manners as if the king was present, was 
called ‘ one-faced ’; and he who displayed unbecoming traits 
and behaved differently from what he would have done if 
the king were present, was called ‘ double-faced and was 
regarded by the king as blameworthy and hypocritical 
(p. 69). 

Signs fob the boon-companions to dibpebsb at night. 

1. Ardawan, the Younger, had fixed hours in the night 
for hob-nobbing. When these passed, his valet would bring 
him his shoes and the audience would break up. 

2. When Gushtasp rubbed bis eyes, the audience got up. 

3. When Yazdajird, the Sinner, said, “Shab bi-shud ” 
(night has come), the boon-companions would disperse. 

4. When Shapur said, “Enough for thee, 0 man!”, 
his companions would get up. 

5. When Bahram Gur said, “ Khurram Khuftar ” 
(Pleasant sleep!) his companions would get up. 

6. When Qubad raised bis head to the sky, his 
companions would get up. 

7. When Naushirwan said, “ May your eyes be cooil ”, 
his companions would get up (pp. 118-119). 

Rules op Pebsian kings in begabd to sleep. 

Kings should not sleep in a fixed place day and night, 
nor in a place which is easily accessible, lest their enemies 
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should find a chance to make an attempt on their life. It is 
said about the Sasanian kings that no one, except their 
parents, knew the place of their sleep at noon and at night. 

Ardashir bin Babak, Shapur, Bahram, Yazdajird, Parwlz 
and Naushirwan used to have forty beds spread for them in 
forty different places. But often times they did not sleep 
in any one of these beds, but lie on a thin rug, with one of 
their arm serving as the pillow (p. 124). 

Kings’ dbbss. 

Ardashir, Yazdajird, Bahram, Parwlz, Qubad and 
Naushirwan used to wear shirts, which were washed three times 
for them. Afterwards they were included among the clothes 
which were given to their sons, relatives, uncles, cousins, 
brothers and nephews. These shirts w'ere not given to other 
people, who received different kinds of clothes (pp. 163-154). 

Ceremonies oonneoted with the festivals of 
Naoeoz and Mihegan. 

Among the many ceremonies connected with the 
festivals of Nauruz and Mihrgan, which are commonly 
known, is the following. On the occasion of these festivals 
Ardashir, Bahram and Naushirwan used to order all the 
clothes in their wardrobes to be taken out, and distributed 
among their familiars, then the adherents of their familiars 
and then among other people, according to their ranks. 
They would say that the king does not require his summer 
clothes in winter, and winter clothes in summer, and it is 
not becoming with the character of a king to hide their 
clothes in the wardrobes like ordinary people (pp. 149-160). 

It was also one of the customs for the king to set apart 
a day during the festivals of Nauruz and Mihrgan to show 
himself to his subjects and receive their petitions personally. 
If any one had a grievance against the king, then he would 
appear in the court before the judge like an ordinary 
defendant, and the judge would decide the case impartially. 
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This institution was not followed by Yazdajird, the Sinner, 
who, as a result of this deviation, was kicked to death by a 
miraculous horse (pp. 159-164). 

What the Ibanian kings did when something 

SEBIODS HAPPENED. 

Persian kings, when faced with a difficulty, dispensed 
with every kind of luxurious dishes. Only bread, salt, 
vinegar, vegetables were placed on the covers, with Bazma- 
ward, a sweet dish. Three other persons would sit with the 
king at the tray, viz., the Mubadh Mubadhan, the Hirbad 
and the head of cavaliers. After they had taken a few 
morsels, the tray would be removed, and they would 
straightaway occupy themselves with the consideration of 
the war affairs and preparation of troops. This continued, 
until the difficulty was overcome and the enemy defeated 
according to this desire. When the news reached the king, 
he would order the various viands as before and would invite 
all and sundry. Speakers would rise congratulating him and 
praising God for the victory vouchsafed to him. Then the 
Mubadh and the minister would get up and speak like 
lecturers, and people would stretch their hands to the dishes 
according to their ranks. After finishing the food, a carpet 
would be spread for the courtiers in the court-yard of 
the Iwan, in the presence of the king, and another at the back 
of the Iwan, presided by the police-officer, and musicians 
and singers would entertain them (pp. 173-174). 

Besides these references to the public and private life of 
Sasanian monarchs, much information of historical interest 
is contained in the Taj, such as the selection of ambassadors 
by Persian kings, their system of espionage, the stratagems 
of Bahram and Parwlz to compass the rout of their enemies 
when they had almost reached the capital etc., which give 
us a good idea about the inner working of the Sasanian 
administration. 


u 



PAHLAVI • 

B? Prof. Gikyo Ito. 

As far as I know, any final decision as to the treatment 
of Pahlavi does not seem to have been reached. 

It is attested in Namaklha i Manuscihr (NM) i (K35 f. 
208 r. 6 ), 3io (f. 209 v. 2). (f. 219 v. 5.8); ii 85 (f. 224 

r. 11 ); iii 15 (f. 232 v, 13); Denkart ed. by Madan (DKM) 
26.222 and Skand-gumanlk Vicar (SGV) 63 , I 675 . 

From his translation of NM, Pahlavi Texts (PT) II, 
pp. 285, 289, 321, 338, 363, it seems quite clear that E. W. 
West is inclined to read the word *huvicirisnlk-. But as no 
form is found with a second waw, his reading must be 
rejected. This impossible reading originates in his misinter¬ 
pretation of the texts, therefore it will fall away when his 
translations are fundamentally amended, as it will be 
shown later. 

Besides, we are given another form, shorter by the 
initial alef: NM i lOj (K35 f. 218 r. 7); ii 64 (f. 226 

r. 13) where it is translated by E. W. West, op. cit. pp. 316, 
344 " determinableness*” and “ it is to be decided ” respec¬ 
tively. Obviously he reads viclrisnlk- and connects it with 
the same root of the form treated above. In this case, too, I 
cannot find any ground sufficient to change my former 
statement, that only his misinterpretation of the contexts 
gives rise to such a reading. 

In his Dastur Manusceher-na barasnum babena patro.... 
Bombay 1921, Ervad B. N. Dhabhar makes suggestions, which 
throw new lights upon the forms now under consideration 
as well as upon many other difficult passages of NM. He 

reads the forms and a-uzirisnik- and 

uzirisnlk- respectively, connecting them to uz (<us)- ay-; 
and renders the one nahl nikali jay athva ]atu rahe tevu; 
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jathuk-na; jarur-nu; while the other bina-agatya-nu. Bee 
Dhabhar, op. cit. p. 7, n. 52; p. 36, But he strands on 
some diffioulties. In the first place, his uz- ay- would give 
something like *uzayisnlk-, not uzirisnik- which, if he 
adheres to the prefix uz-, usually written would suppose 
uz- *ar- (AirWb) 183, implying an idea far from his intended 
meaning. Secondly, in Pahlavi orthography, the initial 
sound u or 0 is hardly expressed without alef, as is rightly 
pointed out by Prof. H. W. Bailey (BSOS vii 761). Thirdly, 
the hiatus a- u- in his a-uzlrisnlk- is usually replaced by anu- 
with n inserted between two vowels. His reading a-uzirisnik-, 
then, would be a mistake for *an-uzirisnlk-, a form not 
attested in the MSS. It is curious, however, that while he 
fails to suggest the correct etymology, he has come near to 
the true meaning. 

While this Parsi savant reads and translates thus, some¬ 
times he is hovering between his own derivation and that of 
the late Ervad Sheriarji Dadabhai Bharucha. Judging from 
Dhabhar, op. cit. p. 7 n. 62, p. 36 n. 2, p. 55 n. 11, Bharucha 
seems to read our words a-vi6irisnik- and visirisnik-, deriv¬ 
ing them from vl- ‘tar- (AirWb. 640). At another time, 
Dhabhar, op. cit. p. 11 n. 37, p. 60 n. 7, assigns superiority 
to Bharucha’s point of view. But the sign does not admit 
of being the representation of t. The sound 8 is expressed 
either by -* or by Various forms derived from vi- ‘tar- 
usually retain the sign i*. Therefore Bharucha’s (and also 
Dhabhar’s) viewpoint is no longer tenable. 

In his recent paper (BSOS ix 892) Mr. R, C, Zaehner 
treats the Pahl, signs and in the former 

of which he finds a double representation: 1. a-vicirisnik- 
and 2. ocirisnlk-, although he does not refer to the NM 
passages. He says that the form a-vicirisnik- is “ certainly 
attested to in DkM 26i8.i7-i8 where it is opposed to vicirisnik 
( ), and seems to mean' «indefinite As to 

oeliisnik^ he finds it once in DkM 222, and twice “ in the 
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SGV in the Paz. form x^azlrasnl with Skt. suksma- as its 
meaning, 63 x'^azirasnitum danasni, « most exact knowledge », 
and I 673 ” 5 connects it with “01. *ava-tarya-, cf. Av. 
^kar- (AirWb. 448) But his separate treatment of one and 
the same sign is not in place, which signs as well 

as have nothing to do with his intended meanings. 

It does not seem necessary to attach importance to the Paz. 
reading with Skt. suksma- as its meaning. According to the 
present writer’s point of view, the word in DkM 2223 read 
by Mr. Zaehner oOrisnik is semantically the same with that 
found in DkM 26, NM and SGV passages above referred to. 

Now I should like to propose a new etymology for the 
forms and They can be both derived from 

01. *vi-Garya-, cf. Av. %ar- (AirW'b. 449). Also one may refer 
to Skt. vicarati, vicara- andNp, guzir “ escape ”. Thus 
should be read a-vicirisnlk- meaning “is not to be passed 
over; is not to be dispensed with; not exempt from; indis¬ 
pensable; important” and vicirisnlk- implying an 

opposite sense. Our supposed meaning will be found to have 
sufficient ground to suit the context best. 

DkM 26 ii-2o where the opposed meaning in the two 
forms appear most conspicuously may be read and rendered 
thus; 

Apar fraron tuxsakan 'bavend hunsand u aparon tuxsak 
(an) ahunsand ‘hac nikez i vehden. 

^ 'hat'ke datlha tuxsak tuxsisn 'apar +aviGirisni (k) ‘her 
'pat ayapisn (u) 'pat-id anayapisnih i apasparisn '0 spas ramisn 
fraron nuxsak hunsand ('bavet)u 'ke (a&atiha tuxsak) tuxsisn 
■apar vicirisnzk 'her ‘pat ayapisn u 'patic anayapisnih (i) 
apasparisn 'o garzisn bes aparon tuxsak ahunsand 'bavet. 

^ aviclnsmk patman i tan darisn jan darisnik zenavand 
hac fraron(ih) +vicirisnl (k) 'an freh 'hac 'an 'oh-ic i 'hac 
aparonlh. 
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(aviclrisnik) ruvan bozisn 'hame 'ce kirpak vicirisnlk 
hamak i vinas. 

“ As to that the upright striving ones become contented 
but the wrong striving ones discontented with the nikez of 
the good religion. 

Lo ! He who strives lawfully, i. e., strives for the indis¬ 
pensable things in gain or even in loss, launches himself 
into thankfulness and peace; (and) he, being upright striving 
one, becomes contented; but he who strives unlawfully, i. e., 
strives in gain or even in loss for the things to be avoided, 
launches himself into complaint and agony ; (and) he, being 
wrong striving one, becomes discontented. 

The way to keep the body strong and to keep the life 
strong is inseparable from righteousness: it is to be alienated 
greatly from wrongfulness and its kinds. 

For the deliverance of the soul, all good works are 
indispensable whereas all of crimes are to be avoided.” 

DkM 2221 , 4 : 

'u-s paitak 'hac hamak menokik u getehik 'vehih'+rage- 
nSkan (i) +gete(h) 'i-san 'pat 'vehlh-ra6enakih aviclrisnik ast 
danaklh i osanisnlk 'hac rosnlh [i] 'apar get (eh) 'ke pat-is 
(veh) Venend u menend. 

" It is revealed that of all those (powers), spiritual and 
material, which promote goodness in the world and are 
indispensable for the promotion of goodness, it is wisdom 
that descends from the Light on to the earth, and by which 
(men) see and think well.” 

SGV 5, (reconstr.): 

hangart en e framayet danet ku apartom fratom 
avizlrisniktom (for *avicir-) danisn yazat snaxtan ast. 

“ In short, take the trouble to know this one thing that 
the supreme, foremost and most indispensable knowledge 

is to understand God.” 
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SGV I 675 (recoDstr.): 

fratoni danisnih i danak hacas avizlrianik (for *aviclr-) 
danistan i x^e% x'^atih u Giyonlh u candih. 

“ The first knowledge of a sage inseparable from him is 
to comprehend his own peculiarity, nature, and quantity 
(of worth). ” 

NM i : 

cr/on hacas paitakihet 'ku 'ka 'an 'ke-s tan 'ne yoedasr 
'tak 'ka -3 'be 'soSend 'pat menisn u goPisn u kunisn kirpak 
'x'^^astan 'ne tuvan 'u-s ruvan yosdasrenitan 'ne tuvan 'aSak 
'pat-ic yosdasrlh i ruvan aviclrisnlk 'ast 'hac "an i tan- 
yosdasrlh 'ke-s yosdasrenltar i den 'an 'hand i asnak i 'pat 
denlk nirang. 

“ Thus, from this it is clear that just as he whose body 
is not purified until they thoroughly wash him cannot seek 
good works by thought, word, or deed, (so) even for the 
purification of the soul one is inseparable from the purifica¬ 
tion of the body; the religious purifiers of which (body) are 
those noted for their religious ritual.” 

JSM i 3io.(-13) : 

caharom 'en ‘ku 'man vaspuhrakanlhatar 'apar her i 
pixak aviclrisnlk 'vas karih oyon i 'an-ic i huparvart u maw 
frazanak husenan pesupay Gusn Yam i Sahpuhran 'apak 
cand 'pus i hamdutak nafak mayuk 'mart hame raf)emt 
( 11 ) 'i-m evtakiha u kam-a 6 yarlha 'pat raSenltarih 'andar 
bun kamlh i artestaran 'vaslh i hamestaran zut zut 'rasisnlh 
i pityarak carak x^astarih i 'pat 'apac-dastan vazand u ustap 
aSatlha darisnlh i ataxsan Mazdesnan ra 8 -im hamesak 
ranjaklh oyon 'i-m 'hac ham 'dar frahist ha,nag.TTi +yut- ( 12 ) 
tanlh 'tanvarih +menisnih 'vaslh ah 'hilih 'o oyon zaskomand 
•nipesisn 'ke glrisn i vlraxt-hoslha u asan-+menisniha patis 
'andar apayet 'be-m '0 x’'^aryontar 'nipesisn parrecisn andak 
gehanik (13) 'u-m namcist 'andar 'en vitarak 'ka namak i 
'amah mat hangam i rocik-dahiBnlh 'o pariatisn-karan i 
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iiame-perozkar ataxs u 'man 'sutan-apayet i *6 Siraz u c-and 
Gftrakkarlh i parrecavanik ra6 kar ves parrecisn kam but. 

“ The fourth (reason) is this that I have so much inevi¬ 
table work, especially in connection with the matters of the 
Barasnum ceremony, in my promotion of it, by myself 
and with little assistance,—although even that glorified and 
greatly-learned pointiff of the Mazdayasnians, Gusn Yam, 
son of Sahpuhr, promoted (it) in concert with many sons of 
men who were the mobeds of the same blood and family,— 
my constant distress is, on account of the deficiency of soldiers, 
the abundance of opponents, the very rapid arrival of dis¬ 
turbance and the provision of means to keep away the injury, 
restlessness and unlawful maintenance of the fires on the 
part of the Mazdayasnians in such a way at the outset that 
to spare much time from the same subject to such a painful 
writing to which to devote myself with inexhaustible in¬ 
telligence and peaceful mind is requisite—to write in easier 
style, however, my leisure is too little concerned with the 
worldly affairs, and specially in this passing time when your 
epistle has come, owing to the period of paying salaries to 
those who perform the worship to the ever-triumphant fire 
(of Vahram), the necessity of my going to Siraz and some 
supererogatory provision of means, the work is much and the 
leisure little—it is necessary for me to have many separate 
bodies, limbs, and minds.'’ 

NM i lOi: 

u aparlk 'vas 'i-m evvicar (?) passax'^ 'ne nipist u 'ast 
i vielrisnlkih i hacas u ‘ast i aparrecisnih u ast i apar- 
recavanih. 

“And there are many other matters on which an 
explanatory (?) reply is not written by me, partly due to 
their being dispensable, partly due to the want of leisure and 
partly due to the fact that to write thereon is not supereroga- 
jfeory work. 
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NM i 112.(8)4: 

'a-m mart e 'pat hamkar+’fristat paitakihistan nirang 
i patis ‘tak frac parrext 'i-m 'o evakanlktar namak 'ee 'an i 
'hac dur virastan apayet dokan rosnkarih patis avieirisniktar. 
enya, (3) 'hakar ham mayuk 'andar nazdikih but 'he, 'a6ak- 
im ham-venisniha 'pat andak 'sax'^an ‘hac 'an nihar vartenl- 
tan 'pat 'an i pixak. 'pat-ic 'nipesisn i evakanlktar u akasenisn 
i 'vas-bozisntar. (4) 'u-m 'nun*ic niklrisn uskar u carak- 
x^'^ahlh 'ast 'ku 'hakar karan i avicirisnik patis cehisnlk oven 
vinartan sayet 'i-m mahikan III parfeaxtan tuvan, 'x^at u 
parrecavan-kariha 'pat virastarih 'be 'o 'pes i ham mayuk 
'savam u 'en virabisn xupiha handaeam. 

“ And (as to) the man who has been dispatched by me 
as a co-operator—the announcement of the ‘ nirang ’ by him 
is to be left to another means, that is, to my epistle treating 
the matter more fully, because what should be arranged 
from afar a double elucidation is more indispensable for 
it. Otherwise, (3) if that mobed were in the vicinity, then 
I would interview (him) in order to convert (him) with a few 
words from that harm done to the Barasnum ceremony. 
Though I will write (him) more fully and point out (to him) 
the fact that there is evidence much more favourable (to 
the Barasnum ceremony' than to that fifteen times washing 
of the mobed), (4) still my prospect, consideration and pro¬ 
vision of means, now, are such that if the duties which are 
indispensable and on which deliberation is to be done (by me) 
can be arranged so that I can accomplish them for three 
months, then I will go myself supererogatingly to the pre¬ 
sence of that mobed for the arrangement and carry this 
arrangement into execution properly.” 

NM ii 34-5: 

. hakar frayist hec kas 'nest 'ke ciyon apayet 

yosdasrkarih xtip 'kunendeh, (5) 'a6ak 'smah yoidasrkarih 
kartan parrecav^lk 'bavet 'ce 'an kar eton avicirisnik 'ku 
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fen 'ke ‘apar rist 'ku r§man but ^tet as star-ic u mah u 
x'^arset ahunsandiha patis tapend . 

“.for, if there be not any one at all who would 

properly perform the purification as it is necessary, (5) then 

it would be your supererogation to perform the purification, 

because that operation is so indispensable that he who has 

been by the dead, i. e., (who has) become polluted—upon 

him discontentedly shine even the stars and moon and 
]) 

sun. 


NM ii 64 : 

‘hakar-itan pes uskarianik 'andar nikirisn handaeisn 
'but ‘u-tan xuptar handaxtan ra8 afrep 'hakar kart, ’a8ak-itan 
'pat Siraz katam dastevar ayaft “i-tan 'ka 'apak 'ave uskart 
'but 'pat spurrik 'x^at tan 'pat bozisnik 'hac uskar i 'apak 
‘man u aparik mayukan u dastovaran vicirisnik dast ? 

“ If you had meditated before in your observation and 
consideration and if you had stamped, after your good 
meditation, (your decree) as undeceiving, then what dastur 
did you obtain in Siraz that, when you consulted with him, 
you should regard your (decree) as complete, backed by the 
authority and requiring no consultation with me and other 
mobeds and dasturs ? ” 

NM iii (14) 15 : 

u ham aSvenak remanan 'ke "pat hec parrecavanlk 
carak 'pat barasnum i ciyon nipist sustan 'ne tuvan (15) 
'apar 'an 'ku civon carak i patis ayapem 'pat barasnum i 
Giyon nipist 'so&am+menisn ostlkan das tan matan 'o car i 
*pat barasnum i ciyon nipist 'so8am parrecavtoik. hangart 
barasnum i ciyon nipist datan 'ast e-e aviclrsinlk 'hac bun 
fraha5(e)t kirpak u yosdasrih i tan ruvan avis patvastak, 

" The polluted persons of such description as are unable 
to wash by any supererogatory means with the Barasnum 
ceremony as is above written (16) as to them, it is superero- 
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gatory to keep the mind steadfast, saying: <How oan we 
obtain the remedy for it and wash with the Barasnum as is 
above written ?» and (thus) to come to the remedy, saying : 
«We wash with the Barasnum as is above written.* In 
short, to give the Barasnum "as is above written is insepar¬ 
able from one’s own means, helps the good work and is that 
with which the purification of body and soul is connected.” 

Kyoto Imperial University, 

Japan. 



' VAEAHAMIHIRA ’: AN IRANIAN NAME 
By Jkh ANGIE E. San JANA 

The name of the famous mathematician-astronomer- 
astrologer, Varahamihira, had interested me, as being 
curiously non-Indian in sound and formation, ever since I 
became acquainted with it more than forty years ago. The 
second part of it, ‘ mihira,’ sounded distinctly Iranian ; but 
what Varaha had to do with Mithra, the Iranian Sun-god, 
was more than I could find out from any authorities, Indian 
or European ; for all of them seem to have taken the name for 
granted, without caring to discuss its provenance. Dikshit, 
Bhandarkar, Macdonell, Keith, Winternitz, Thibaut, Kaye,— 
all seem to pass it by as in no way worthy of a second thought. 
Hence, I was almost startled when some years ago—in 
1933, to be exact I stumbled upon the following passage 
while casually running through the Mihr Yasht with the help 
of Kanga s translation (as I do not know the Avesta 
language): ‘ Yenhe paurva-naemat vazaite Verethraghno 
Ahura-dhato hu-kehrpa varazahe paili-ereno,’ etc. [ M.Y. 
18-70], purporting that Mihr in his march is preceded by 
Verethraghna in the shape of a Boar, ‘ varaza ’. This 
passage clearly shows that the ‘ Varaha ’ in ‘ Varaha-mihira ’ 
is the Boar incarnation of Verethraghna and is quite aptly 
combined with * Mihira whose companion and harbinger he 
is here shown to be. 

I found afterwards that the late Vishvanath K, Eajvade 
has uncompromisingly declared ‘Varahamihira’ to be an 
Iranian name. He writes; “ Really speaking the name 
Varaha-mihira is not Sanskrit. The word ‘ mihira,’ ‘mihara,’ 
occurs in modern Sanskrit, but it appears to have been 
derived from the Zend word ‘ mithra ’.” [ Translated from 

^ \ (Poona, 1936)]. But in 

deriving varaha, the first part of the name, Rajvade goes 
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hopelessly wrong and equates it with ‘ haura,’ evidently a 
fanciful variant of ‘ Ahura As seems far more probable 
from the M.Y. passage cited above, ‘ varaha ’ is simply the 
Sanskrit for the Avestic ‘varaza’, the Boar incarnation of 
Verethraghna, and companion and harbinger of Mithra. It 
may be noted in passing that all the epithets describing this 
‘ varaza ’ in the Mihr Yasht are exactly those which describe 
the Boar incarnation of Verethraghna in the Bahram Yasht. 
[ B.Y. 5-15 ]. 

The information we get from Varahamihira’s own works 
shows that he was the son of one Adityadasa [ ‘ servant of the 
Sun ’ ], and that he had gained the favour of the Sun-god 
[ and — Br.-Jataka, 28-9 ]. In 

the next stanza, 28-10, he again avers that the work was 
composed through the grace of the Sun-god. Moreover, both 
the Br.-Jataka and the. Br.-Samhita are dedicated to the 
Sun-goi—a procedure so uncommon as to lead one translator 
of the former work, Mr. B. Surya Narain Row, to say in 
a special note: “ Usually all Hindu works are addressed to 

Brahma, Vishnu, Mahesvara,.or to Sarasvati, Lakshml 

or Parvati. The learned author takes a departure from 
this practice and justifies in this stanza his choice of 
the glorious Sun,” Mr. Row also informs us that Bhat- 
totpala, the commentator on Varahamihira, considers the 
latter “ to be an incarnation of the Sun.” All these 
indications connect Varahamihira in no uncertain manner 
with the idolatrous Mithraic sun-worship that seems 
to have been imported into India in the early centuries 
of the Christian era. In “ Mythology of All the Races,” 

Vol. VI (“ Indian ”), A. B. Keith writes: “. The 

record of Hiian Tsang shows what importance at his time 
[ cir. 650 A.D. j attached to the cult of the Sun in India. 
It appears, however, that fresh life in that worship was derived 
from Persian influence. In a story told in the Bhavishya 
Puruna (c. xxxix) we learn that Samba, the son of Krshpa, 
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WJ .3 a^fl'obl by leprosy as a result of the curse of the irascible 
sage Diryasas, aud that in order to secure healing, he decided 

to apply himself to devotion to Surya, . Having 

obtained the permission of his father, he left Dvaraka, crossed 
the Indus and the Chandrabh^a (the modern Chenab), and 
arrived at the grove of Mitra, where he was freed from his 
disease. In gratitude he returned to the Chenab, having 
sworn to erect a temple there in honour of the god and to 
found a city. When he had done this, however, he was in 
doubt in which form to worship the god until an image was 
miraculously found by him when bathing; but since he was 
still in need of priests to tend the idol, and as Brahmans 
were not available for such a duty, he was advised to seek 
‘ Magas ’ from over the sea. By Krshna s aid and by using 
Garuda he succeeded in finding the Magas and inducing eigh¬ 
teen families to come with him to Sambapura and to settle 
there. The Persian origin of these Magas is proved by 
many details given regarding them: they observed the vow 
of eating in silence, were afraid of contamination of the dead, 
wore the sacred girdle of the Parsis, covered the mouth at 
worship, etc. Moreover they are found in Sakadvipa, which 
suggests that the legend lays hold of the historic fact of the 
flight of Parsis to India.” [ Op. cit., pp. 183-184.] 

Speaking as only a layman, I would, with due deference, 
venture to suggest that the legend about the Magas, and 
the facts underlying it, considerably antedate the immigra¬ 
tion of the ancestors of the present-day Parsis, which is 
believed to have taken place about a century*, and even 
more, after the fall of the Sasanian Empire in 661 A. D. 
Moreover, it is worth noting that while Hinduism and the 
Hindu social polity completely absorbed in large numbers 
foreign peoples, like the Yavanas and Sakas and Pahlavas 
and many others, that poured into India in the centuries 

* The traditional dates of the arrival at Sanjan range from 716 A.D. to 905 A.D. 
(Fid# S. H. Hodivala’s “ Traditional Dates of Farsi History ” ). 
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immediately preceding and succeeding the advent of Christ, 
the Parsi exiles, in spite of their small numbers and in spite 
of their affinities and parallelisms with the Hindus, were not 
ateorbed and Hinduised. We may surmise, therefore, that 
the Parsis must have come when Hinduism had lost its 
powers of absorption or the Hindus had ceased to admit 
aliens into their fold. Again, the Parsis in India have never 
had any traditions of idolatry of any kind; while the Maga 
tradition has always, and right down to the 13th century, 
been intimately connected with temples and idols of the 
Sun-god. As we shall see presently, Varahamihira himself 
has (cir. 550 A.D.) given directions as regards the specifica¬ 
tions, attire, etc., of idols of the Sun-god. Thus, there seems 
to be reason to believe that Sun-worship in this idolatrous 
form was brought to India by believers in idolatrous Mithra 
worship from some outlying part of the vast Persian Empire, 
(either Parthian or early Sasanian,—but more probably the 
former ), and it had nothing to do with the main stream of 
strictly non-idolatrous—and even anti-idolatry—Sasanian 
Zoroastrianism. It may be noted in passing that even the 
Hunas were possibly Mithra-worshippers, as the Huna* 
Emperor of Northern India in the first quarter of the 6th 
century A. D. bore the name ‘ Mihira Kula,’—a name that 
persists even to-day among the N.W.F. tribesmen in the 
shape of ‘ Mehrgul 

My humble contention receives further support from the 
next citation, from the renowned scholar E. G. Bhandarkar, 
which clearly puts the introduction of Mithra worship into 
India long before the Tth century of the Christian era. 
Eeferring to this “ foreign influence ” he writes in his book 
on “ Vaishnavism, Saivism,” etc.: “.But such an influ¬ 

ence undoubtedly contributed to the growth of the sun-wor¬ 
ship prevalent in Northern India from the early centuries of 
the Christian era. Varahamihira in the stanza twice quoted 

• K. P. JayMwsl’8 “ Imperial Hietory of India," p. 61. 
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before (Br.-Samhita, Chap. 60-19) tells us that the instal¬ 
lation and consecration of the images and temples of the Sun 
should be caused to be made by the Magas, and generally 
those who worship a certain deity according to their special 
ritual should be made to perform the ceremony concerning 
that deity. This shows that the Magas were, according to 

Varahamihira, the special priests of the Sun-god. 

Evidently the worship of the Sun or Mihira worship was 

brought into India by the old Persian priests Magi,.. 

On the coins of Kanishka there occurs a figure with the name 
Miiro = Mihira by its side. Mihira is the Sanskritised form of 

the Persian Mihr, which is a corruption of Mithra.The 

cult [of Mithra-Mihr], therefore, must have penetrated to 
India about the time of that Kusana prince [cir. 123-153 
A.D.], and the Multan temple, which was its original seat, 
must have been constructed about the same time ”. [ Op. cit, 
pp. 163-154. ] Eeferring to later temples and idols of the 
Sun, Bhandarkar writes: “An inscription at Mandasaur 
records the cons truction of a temple to the Sun in the year 

437 A.D.and its repair in 473 A.D. There was 

another [ Sun temple ] at Gwalior constructed in the time of 
Mihirakula, the Huna prince, in the beginning of the sixth 
century. The form of the idol of the Sun worshipped in 
such temples is described by Varahamihira (Br. Sam., Chap. 
68), but the features mentioned by him which have a signi¬ 
ficance for our present purpose are that his feet and legs should 
be enclosed or covered up to the knees and he should be 
dressed in the fashion prevalent in the north ( v. 46), and 
that he should be encircled by an Avyanga (v. 47) [aivyaon- 
han]. Accordingly the images* of the Sun that are found in 

• Plate HI—‘Snryain Eeith’i book mentioned above, reproduces the 
idol of the Sun-god in the Sun temple at Motoera (in North Gujarat) built so late 
as in the 18th century. The letter-press on the plate says: “As the text-books 
enjoin, the Sun-god is clad in the dress oI the Northerners, so as to be covered from 
the feet upward to the bosom. He...has.,.a girdle round bis waist”. It is inte- 
resting to note the top-boots worn by this idol,—perhaps quite aptly as the warlike 
Mithra was evidently the favourite deity of the hard riding hordes from Central Asia 
t^t overran and ruled India from the 1st century onwards, 
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the temples mentioned above have boots reaching up to the 

knees and a girdle round the waist. The features of the 

idol of the Sun and the fact of Magas, who were descended 
from the Persian Magi, being its priests, point unmistakably 
to the conclusion that the cult was introduced into India 

from Persia,.. The Magas themselves, the priests of the 

new cult, were gradually thoroughly Hinduised until they 
became undistinguishable from the other Hindus and formed 
only a separate caste....” [Op. cit., pp. 154-155. ] 

These ‘Maga’ priests were absorbed as a Brahman 
caste, and even to-day there are Maga and Sakadvipi Brah¬ 
mans in Northern India and Bengal,—as there were in the 
time of that keen observer, Alberuni, who, with remarkable 
accuracy, quotes from Varahamihira the rules* about the 
dress of the Sun idol and about its ministrants, mentioned 
by Bhandarkar. In the Archaeological Survey monograph 
on “Hindu Astronomy,” G-. E. Kaye writes: “According 
to Varahamihira, the Magas were worshippers of the Sun. 
Alberuni says; ‘ There are some Magians upto the present 
time in India, where they are called Maga [" Hindu 
Astronomy,” p. 117.] This brings us to the question as 
to the caste of Varahamihira himself. One of the transla¬ 
tors of the Brhat-JStaka, Mr. Chidambaram Aiyer, caUs 
him a Brahman, though he gives no authority for his 
statement. Evidently there is nothing in Varahamihira’s 
own works to show which caste he really belonged to- 

• Cited in "History o! India,” (edited by A. V. Williams-Jackson), Vol. IX, 
“Historical Accounts oi India By Foreign Travellers" (pp. 180-185). How 
accurate and first-hand Albernni’s information was, can be seen from the following 
few excerpts from his "India’’ on the subject in hand ; “ Among the famous idols 
of Hindustan was that of Multan, dedicated to the Sun, and therefore called Aditya.’’ 

"The idol of the Sun has . the dress of the Northerners which reaches down 

to the ankle," “The idol of Eevanta, the son of the Sun, rides on a horse like 
a horseman." “To the idol of Vishnu are devoted the class called Bhagavata; to the 
idol of the Sun, the Maga." Alberuni quotes the information about the idols of the 
Sun and Revanta from Varahamihira himself. As for Revanta, the son of the Bun, 
I do not know if there is any known warrant for this interesting godling in the 
extant Iranian literature. 
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Eajvade says in his paper already referred to: “ It is 
not clearly stated anywhere whether he was a Brahman 

or a Sudra or a Mlechohha . Perhaps he might have 

been a Maga.” That would mean, a Maga Brahman. 
But the very fact that according to Varahamihira himself 
his father’s name, Adityadasa, ended in ‘ dasa seems to 
show that he could not have been a Brahman ; for ‘ dasa ’ 
was in those days reserved for the fourth, the Sudra, 
caste. Perhaps some light can be thrown on the problem 
by an interesting citation in Kaye’s “ Hindu Astronomy”. 
He writes; “ In his Gastes and Sects of Bengal, Mr. Nagendra 
Nath Vasu traces the origin of these Magas and gives 
some account of their position and influence in India.” 
Among the items given here by Kaye from N. N. Vasu’s 
book, the following are of interest to us in our present 
inquiry: "(a) When Priyavrata, king of Sakadvipa, desired 
to erect a temple and place in it the golden image of the 
Sun, he brought eight Brahmans, known as Sauryas, from 
foreign parts, (b) The king after erecting a temple and 
placing the image of the Sun in it prayed to the god to 
provide priests to carry on the worship; and the god created 
eight Brahmans from the eight parts of his body, (c) The 
Graha-Yamala relates that the eight Munis—Markanda, 
Mandava, Garga, Parasara, Bhrigu, Sanatana, Angira and 
Jahnu—belonged to Sakadvipa. Their sons, who were planet 
worshippers, were by the orders of Sri Krishna brought 
to Sambapura ( Multan ) by Garuda. The descendants of 
these Sakadvipl Brahmans and Vaisya women are Ganakas.” 
[Op. cit., p. 117.] Now, these ‘Ganakas’ were not the 
very * high caste (or class) of ‘ astrologers ’; and we know 
that Varahamihira has been famous in India more as an 
astrologer than as an astronomer or mathematician. We 
may, then, venture a plausible surmise that his father was 
a Ganaka by caste, and that this caste resulted from the 
interesting mixture of Maga ( or Sakadvipl) ‘ Brahmans ’ 
with Vaisya women. And the overwhelmingly Iranian name 
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of his famous son, ‘ Varahamihira ’—(one can easily imagine 
its Iranian counterpart to have been ‘ Varazmihr ’ or, later, 
' Gurazmihr ’)—seems to indicate that the ancestral Iranian 
influences were still very strong in the traditions of his family 
and that, therefore, some very near ancestor of his may have 
been a ‘ Ma;?a i. e., a full-blooded Iranian. I can lay no 
claim to scholarship, but I think these surmises of mine,—if 
they are new and have not been anticipated,—are worth 
consideration by expert scholars.* 


AdcUndum to p. 122. 

‘ Varazmihr \—Some time after this paper was set up 
in type, I was gratified to see this conjectural Iranian 
equivalent of ‘ Varahamihira ’ almost verified when I found 
from the Urdu translation of Arthur Christensen’s “ L’lran 
sous les Sassanides ” that no less a person than the 
‘ Mobadan Mobad ’ in the time of Bahram V (A.D. 
420-438) was one ‘ Mihrvaraz 

, “ Iran ba ‘ ahd-e Sasanian ” by Dr. 

Muhammad Iqbal (1941), p. 152.] 

J E. S. 

L D. J. Irani Memorial Volume. 1 


* When I was urged to contribute to this memorial volume, I hesitated a good 
deal And I would not have ventured to offer this alight paper for publication here 
but for the conviction that Dinshah Irani, with his boundless interest in all 
matters Iranian and his generous partiality for all who shared this interest with 
him, would have been keenly interested in these speculations. 1 offer them as a 
tribute to the memory of a good man: 

‘khunuk an k’azu nikui yadgar.’ 



ALLUSIONS TO BOXT-MAIil IN DENKARD. 


By Ervad Dr. Hobmazdiar P. Mibza, M.A., Ph.D. 

Allusions to or are to be found in 

Denkard, Bk. V (Madan’s ed. pp. 454.22f.; 456.14 ; 469.11; 
470.6f. = Sanjana’s ed., Vol. X, pp. 1.3 ; 4.15; 24.12 :26.14). 
He is a tarsaymard, i.e. a Christian, and an opponent of 
Zoroastrianism, He instigates one, named Yakub^ (written 
ifO for Denkard, Madan’s ed., p. 454.21) to put 

certain questions to the High Priest of the Zoroastrians, 
regarding their religious customs and beliefs. The tone and 
the language clearly show that the questions are hostile, and 
put at the instigation of with a view to ridicule and 

undermine the Zoroastrian religion. 

The nam^^-*€i^ or is thus explained by 

Sanjana: " I read the name Bukht-Masareh in Pahlavi, 
the word Masareh being for Hebrew Masorah, which means 
a series of critical notes on the Jewish Old Testament;—so 
that the entire name would denote ‘Redeemed by Masorah’.” 
Moreover, Sanjana observes: “ Other readings of the name 
are Bukht-Marae = Redeemed by Mary; Bukht-Marih or 
Bukht-Mihrih.” 

Sanjana’s readings are not acceptable. The orthography 
is fixed, and it is always or the word always 

written with a clear after 6, and not Again, in a 
compound having boxt as one of the conjunct words, the 
name of a person or an angel is to be found as other conjunct 
word; cf. Boxt-Yazad ; Eoxt-Yasu', (NabuJcudracJiara 
of Behistan Inscriptions, and Nabuchadrezzar of the Bible). 

I beg to submit that the name should read 

Boxt-Mari : “ Redeemed by Marl, i.e. Redeemed by my 

1. For this explanation 1 am indeluted to my xeTeied teacher Mr, 

Anklesariik 
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Lord.” The word Marl is to be connected with Aramaic, 
Syriac and modern Hebrew Mdr (= lord), and M&rl (= my 
lord). Daniel addresses the king as Marl ( = my lord). 
Generally the Semitic words M^nand BahhV- ( = my master) 
have been employed in addressing the sages. Jesus, for 
instance, was addressed by his disciples both as Marl and 
Babhl. Mar is also used as a proper name. In Babylonia, 
Mar became a title preceding the name, and it was some¬ 
times customary to call scholars Mar and not Bab. See 
Jewish Encyclcpaedia, Vol. VIII, p. 317. 

In Syriac Mar means “ lord, commander ”, from which 
jh is a Syriac loan word in Modern Persian. Burhan 1 Qa^i 
explains this word : + f \j t5l>•! jt., i.e. ‘‘Princes 

and commanders of Georgiana are called Mar ”. 

This title has been adopted by the Syrian Christians in 
addressing their saints and apostles; e.g. Mar Ya'kub (i.e. 
Saint Ya'kub, the founder of the Christian sect of the 
Jacobites); Mar Sargis (i.e. Saint Sergius). See Steingass, 
Fersian-English Dicticnary, p. 1139. Again in Syriac 
writings, the title of Marl has been applied to the Persian 
martyrs who died for Christianity ; e.g. Mar Behnam; Mar 
Sabha; Mar Mu‘ain; Mar Pethion; Mar Grighor; Mar 
Glwargis. See Georg HoSmann, aus syrischen Akten 

persischer Martyrer, Leipzig 1880, pp. 17, 22, 28, 61, 78, 91. 
The Sasanian emperor Hormazd IV (A.D.579-590) was 
favourably inclined towards the Christians (see Sykes, History 
of Persia, I, p. 487). In Syriac writings of Christian saints, 
this Sasanian monarch is called Babhan and Mar Hormizd ; 
see Hoffmann, op. cit., p. 19. As regards the title Mar, 
Hoffmann remarks: “ Diesen Titel erhalten nicht nor Bischofe, 
sondtrn auch Laien und Monche vornehmer Geburt ”. See 
ibid., p. 19, footnote 146. 

The Manichaeans of Iran borrowed this title; and Mdi% 


1, Cf, the ideogram — ( = vazurg) in PahiaTi, 
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is the well-known title of the Manichaean prophets and 
saints; e.g. m’ry m’ny = Marl Mani or mry m’ny = Marl 
Manl; mry zkw = Marl Zako ; mry ’mw = Mari Ammo.^ See 
Mitteliranische Manichaica, by Andreas and Henning, II, 
p. 71; III, p. 65. 

Again Manichaean Christians applied this title to their 
saints ; e.g. Mar Shaphor ; Mar Apbrottu ; who are supposed 
to be the early Christian missionaries in India from Iran. 
Dr. Burnell has collected the historical references to the 
early settlements of the Christians in India, and has made 
an attempt to prove from the surviving legends of Mar 
Shaphor and Mar Aphrottu (both Persian names) that the 
first historical notice of a Christian mission to India is that 
of certain Manichaeans from Persia”. See Sanjana in 
Sii' Jumsetji Jejeeblioy Mcidiessa Jubilee Volume, Bombay 
1941, p. 193. 

In Sumuta, December 1940, p. 46, Batlivala has given 
a list of some famous Zoroastrian converts. Among these, 
one is Mar-Aba, a contemporary of King Khusrav Anosay- 
Bawan (A.D. 531-579). “As a Zoroastrian he was elevated 
to the designation of an Atidarzhad or king’s counsellor, 
having previously served as a secretary to the governor of 
the province in which he lived. After becoming Christian, 
he was consecrated a bishop, and was considered the greatest 
of all the Iranian Patriarchs ”. See Batlivala, op. cit. In 
this name Mar-Aba, Mar is the title of the Christian saints, 
and Aba may be well compared with Semitic ’B {ab : ‘ father 
or B {flba • the father , in status empliaticus), which 
signifies ‘patriarch’. Hence the name Mar-Aba should 
mean ‘ the Saint Patriarch which explanation is in agree- 


1. In Manich»eM writings the title is lllri. Similarly the Syriac writings 
give both MEY (= Mari) and also M’RY ( = Mari). Bee Hofimann, op. cit., pp. 4. 25. 

2. Cf. ideograms (’B = pi6), and (’Bytl = pi5ar) in 


Pahlari. 
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ment with the fact that Mar-Ala was considered the great¬ 
est of all the Iranian Patriarchs, as stated above. 

As said above, Jesus was addressed by his disciples as 
Mari ( = iny lord); hence Pahlavi Boxt-Marl should mean 
“ Redeemed by my lord,” i.e. by Jesus\ This is in con¬ 
formity with the fact that Boxt-Marl was a Christian as 
stated in Denkard. Regarding orthography, the word 

or ^-“5 {marl) has been parallelled by_r'ts or -**'^6 {manl) 

Denkard, Madan’s ed., p. 216.19, gives but in ibid. p. 

216.2-2 and p. 217-2, the word is written j-*?? ; and the 

corresponding text in Sanjana’s ed., Vol. V, p. 242.9, 13, 16, 
gives (This chapter of Denkard has been translated by 

Professor Jackson in the Journal of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society, April 1924; and in Eesearches in Manichaeism, New 
York 1932, pp. 203-217). Again Denkard, Madan’s ed., p. 
857.18 = Sanjana’s ed., Vol. XVIII, p. 30.11, gives J^S. 
(This passage has been translated by Professor Jackson in 
Dr. Modi Memorial Volume, pp. 34 £f.). 

Boxt-Marl is alluded to in the following passages:— 

(1) Denkard, Madan’s ed., p. 454,22 ff.: Sanjana’s ed., 
Vol. X, p. 1.1 S. ; 

yakub^ nun dostiy casm, u s den-ayahlh arzoytar, u8 
aPar ban l-s noy pab ham-pursaylh 1 tarsay mard-1, (i) boxt- 
mari x'^and, pursib. 

“ Now, Yakub was friendly-disposed (towards Zoros- 
trians), and very eager for religious knowledge; and he 
asked (the High Priest of the Zoroastrians) as to what 
(he found) strange (noy, lit. new) (as regards Zoroastrianism) 
in (his) conference with a Christian who is called Boxt-Mari.” 

(2) Denkard, Madan’s ed., p. 456.11 fi.: Sanjana’s ed., 
Vol. X, p. 4.15 a.: 


L cf Boxt-Vaau = redeemed by Yasu, i.e. Jeatw. 
3 , See aboye, note 1. 
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passox o boxt-mari kara-avahih, l-s huskarisniha ray 
ayaSgSr-l hurt. 

" The rejoinder to the ill-informed Boxfc-Mari, about 
which (rejoinder) a memorandum has been brought out for 
deliberations (by the people).^ ” 

(3) Denkard, Madan’s ed., p. 469,11 ff.: Sanjana’s ed., 
Vol. X, p. 24.11 ff.: 

u8 han i boxt-mari (i) pas ves apasih gedr/iha hangard 
estes ray en-ic goPom ku hayar apesar u& aPariy perayiy i 
perozan burdaran niyazay, gund i perozan vindaSan, apar sar 
US gtiv dastan, ne kard arsiy pas apaz maSan i o pei (l) 
sahryaran, be andar razm-gah u5 kosisn-car even, 

“ (The High Priest says:) And to Boxt-Mari, who has 
amassed worldly things for (his own) great prosperity, I say 
also this: It he aspires (niyazay: lit, it is necessary) the 
crown and other embellishments of victors, (and) to obtain 
the laurels of heroes, (and) to wear (them) on (his) head and 
neck, (then) after having fought the battle, he has not to 
return to the kings, but it is necessary (for him to stay) on 
the theatre of war and in the battlefield.^ ” 

(4) Denkard, Madan’s ed., p. 470.2 ff,: Sanjana’s ed., 
Vol. X, p. 26.10 ff.: 

apayisnlyih i den hu-danaylh, uS xub veroyisnih, viziSar- 
denih paS xras menend ; dastaparih (i) viziSariha x^ahisnih 
1 danisn veroyisn andar den fravand, paisayih andar ke 
niylres, daneS; az-ic fraz diSan I o'* boxtan (i) Boxt-Man 
ne kamiy. 

“ They (i.e. people) consider desirability of good know- 

1. This serves as a general caption of the text of the rejoinder to Boxt-Mari 
by the High Priest. 

2. A retort to Boxt-Mari. The High Priest sarcastically remarks that Bdxt- 
Mari does not come out openly for discussion, like the heroes of the battlefield, but 
surreptitiously instigates Yakub. 

3. Mss, L) (d) for (o). 
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ledge of religion, and proper belief, (and) discriminate idea of 
religion (denlh) by (their) wisdom; the authority of dis¬ 
criminate desire of the reasoned belief is encompassed by the 
religion, in which (i.e. in religion or scripture) one finds (lit. 
observes) (and) acquaints (himself with) the proof (thereof); 
(and) it will be none the less (important) to refer (lit. see) 
(to it) for the redemption of Boxt-Marl.’^ ” 


1, Again in the words boxtan (i) Bm-Mm, the author display, hi. power of 
penmanship, and of .arca.tically playing upon the words. 



AVESTA AS. 


Bi Ebyad Dr. Hobmazdiar P. Mirza, M.A., Pfl.D. 

The word occurs in Yasna IX. 15 (as) ; XLVI. 18 
(asclt) ; and Yast X- 98 (as). Justi*, Kanga^ and Taraporevala^ 
connect this word as with the Avestan strengthening prefix 
as ; but the latter prefix is different from the former word. 
Geldner recalls Av. asti, which signifies “member, associate”; 
ef. Av. astayo, Yasna XLVI. 11; XLIX. 11; and vazisto 
astis : “ the most helpful member, or associate ”, Yasna 
XXXI. 22. See Gama Memorial Volume, pp. 139 f. 

As pointed out by Bartholomae, Av. as is the nom. sing, 
form of the pronoun, showing identity, in a ( = “ I myself, 
thou thyself, he himself ”), which is to be connected with 
Indo-European particle *a : “ selber ”, “ self ”, See Bartho¬ 
lomae, AUiraniscltes Worierbuch, 11. 

Accordingly, the above-mentioned Avesta passages may 
be translated thus: 

(1) Yasna XL 15 : yd as vsro^raiastdmd abavaf. : “ who 
himself became most victorious 

(2) Yasna XLVI. 18: 

yd maibya yaos alimai ascU vahista, 
maliyd istdis voliu coisdm manaTdlia. 

“ To him who is my follower (yaos, nom. sing.) do I 
myself (as) also (cU) impart the best of my possession 
through Vohu Manah.” 

Geldner rightly maintains; asoll is nom. sing, of a 


1. “sehr”, quoted by Geldner in Cama Memorial Volume, p. 188. 

2. “sufficiently Avesta Dictionary, p. 60, 

3. Taraporevali reads as: "in the highest degree see Selections from Avesta 
and Old Persian, pp. 6, 66. 
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pronominal stem a “ self, I myself See Geldner, op. cit, 
p. 140. Kanga connects as with (= to be); see Kanga, 
op. cit., p. 56. Dewhurst remarks: “ The difficulty lies in 
the word asoU. If as be regarded as part of the verb to be, 
it is difficult to account for the addition of cit. It may be a 
pronoun agreeing with the following word valiista.” See 
Oriental Studies, p. 120. 

(3) Yast X. 98: viit)ro—yd as vsr-sQrajhstoiiid ijaza- 
tandm : “ Mi{)ra—who himself is the most victorious of 
the Yazatas.” 

Eeichelt brackets as in Yasna IX. 15, and Yast X. 98, 
without any explanation; see Eeichelt, Avesta Reader, 
pp. 2, 17, 98; Awestisclies Elementarbuch, p. 390. But he re¬ 
cognises the pronoun a (" I myself,” etc), showing identity, 
the nom. sing, form of which he gives y (Gaaa 0- See Avesta 
Reader, pp. 213, 222 ; Awestisclies Elementarbuch, p. 413. 

But we can easily prove that y is simply the older or 
another form of as : 

(1) The general case termination of acc. plu. is as ; 
Ski 3T: or At times, though rarely, this termination as 
is substituted by y; cf. p?i,')ry (acc. plu. of put)ra-), YastXIII. 
15 5 XI.28 ', liamorsdy (acc. plu. of liamdr 3 \)a-), Nyayisn 
III.10. Yast X. 48, aiiidSi) sp^iUi (acc. plu. of am 9 sa~ 
sponta-), Yasna XV. 1, XXI.2, LXX. 18; Visparad 1116, 
VI.1; VidevdaS XIX.19 ; Gah 11.6. See Kanga, Avesta 
Grammar, p. 67 ; Avesta Dictionary, p. 40; Bartholomae, 
Altiranisches WorterbucJi, 145, 910, 1776. 

(2) The general case termination of nom. sing, is s 
(Ski which, together with the final -a of the nouns ending 
in -a, becomes o, and also as when enclitic particle is affixed 
to it, cf. Av. pudra', nom. sing. pu\\ri), and also pu%ras 
{-ca or cltj. Hence d = as. But Av. d = GaDa y; cf,: 
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Av. 

yo 

= Gafi: 

jj 

kd 


;) 

no 


)} 

fard 


Skt. 




y9 

kd = GaQa kas (-^P, Yasna 
XXIX. 9). 
ni> 

far 9 
vac9bis 


For other instances, see Kanga, Avesta Grammar, p. 
285 ; Eeichelt, Awestisches Elemcntarhicli, p, 83. 

We can, therefore, establish the following equation : 


0 = as = 9. 


Hence Av. as and Gafla a are two nom. sing, forms 
of the pronoun a, showing identity.^ 

The GaOa a occurs in the following passages'"^: 

(1) Yasna XXVIILll: 

tv9m mazdcL aliura, fro via sisa dwahnat vaocaidhe, 
viany9uskaoa 9 9 clTdlia yais a aidliuspaouruyo 
havat. 

The first line is too short by one syllable. The second 
line is too long by 4 syllables. I think manyeus, which is 
grammatically inexplicable here, should read manyot, to 
correspond with {^walmat in the preceding line. In this 
way the word is shortened by one syllable, and the sentence 
becomes grammatically more correct. The words 0 a (= “ thy¬ 
self”; 9 being repetition) seem to be parenthetical here, 
explaining dwa ajdlia (= “through Thy mouth ”), and hence 
should be dropped. Paouruyo (trisyllabic) may be reduced 
to paourvyd (disyllabic); cf. Gafla: paowrym, YasnaXXVII. 
1; XXX.4; XLIII.5,8,11; XLIV.2; Bkt. Old Pers. 

1 . Cf. Geldner, Gnindriss der iranisclien Philologie, II, p. 52; “a ia nom. 
aing. of the root a: “I, thou or self’’; to it also belongs ascU, Yasna 46.1S.’’ 

2. The alterations in the text, proposed by me in the following lines, have no 
support whatever from the existing Mss, of the Avesta, and, it is necessary to add, 
they are my suppositions only. 
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paruviyatdh, Behistan, 1,12. Hence I propose to read 
these lines: 

tv3m mazda ajiurd, fro ma sisa Qivalimat vaocaldlie, 
manyot haca %iva dJdJia, yais a aToliuk paourvyd 
bavat. 

“ 0 Ahura Mazda, do you teach me, by means of Your 
Spirit, through Your mouthy to enlighten (the people of the 
world, as to) how the first life came into existence,” 

(2) Yasna XXIX.6: 

at 3 vaohat ahuru viazdh vidvd vafus vydnayd- 

“ Then Ahura Mazda Himself (a) spoke with wisdom, as One 
who knows the Law (vaf us)." 

(3) Yasna XXIX.7: 

Icasti) vchu nianavJia, y31 daydt 3 9 dvd maretaeilyb. 

The metre shows that the line is too long by two 
syllables. Perhaps 3 is repetition of a, probably added else- 
where as an extra syllable for metrical reasons; see Yasna 
XXXH.16. And a (“ to, unto ”) might be a preposition 
governing vd, (“two, both”). Hence, dropping sa, we can 
read 3 vd. It is to be noted that one Ms. L3 give s y ; 
see Geldner, Avesta, p. 104. The above line, therefore, 
may run: 

basts voltu majiaTdhd, yy ? ddydt 3 vd marstaeilyo : 

“ Who is for thee, 0 Vohu Manah, who himself can nourish 
us both for men ? ” 

For 3 9 ava, Taraporevala proposes ava, acc. plu. neut. 
of avsm from ^av: “to help”. See Oriental Studies, 
p. 466. 

i. 3 g (parenthetical)Thygelf, perBonally explaining Owa == 

thioDgb Thy mouth 
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(4) Yasna XXXII. 16: 

xsayas mazda ahura, yehya ma aiQlh'it dvaeQa, 
hyat aena-Pdlie drogvaio, d g anu isymg aTBliaya. 

" 0 Ahura Mazda, Thou art overpowering that one who 
threatens me with ruin, so that I myself (y s) may check 
(avliaya, from -\/']iay-~ to bind, Worterhuch, 1800) 

the oppression of the wicked ones against {anu, lit. accord¬ 
ing to) my desirable things (isyi>ng).’‘ 

(5) Yasna XXXV. 6: 

yada Tit uta na vTi nTurl va vaeda liai^xm, uDa licd voJiu 
tat a a adU vgrgzyotuca : " Just as a man or a woman 
knows the truth, so should he (or she) himself (or herself) 
put into practice that good with zeal (adu).'' 

(6) Yasna XLVIL 2: 

ahya manyms spgniHahya vahistgm, 
hizva uxhais vaTdlTitus a g arm rnanaTdlio 
armatois zastoihya syao^ind vgrgzyat 
dya cisti hvo pta asaliyd rnazda. 

The metre shows that the text is not in order. I think 
manyus (disyllabic) is the proper form; and manyms (tri¬ 
syllabic) is used only on account of metrical reasons, wherever 
an extra syllable is necessary. Similar is the case with 
vaJdhus (disyllabic) and vaTdheus (trisyllabic). The second 
line is too long by three sjdlables. I think the words o arm 
are again parenthetical explaining a. Aramatois (tetra- 
syllabic) should be the proper form instead of armatois (tri¬ 
syllabic). Hence I propose to read: 

ahya manyus, spgnistahya vahi'storn, 
hizvd uxhdis, vaTdhm's a manavhd, 
aramatois, zastoihya syaoQna vgrgzyat, 
dya cisti hvd pta asaliyd mazda. 
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“ He, who himself (eY puts into practice {vdr9zyaf} the 
best (teachings) of this Most Holy Spirit, through the tongue, 
(i e.) the words of Vohu Manah, through the hands, (i.e.) the 
deeds of Aramati, he alone, 0 Ahura Mazda, is the father of 
Asa, on account of his knowledge.” 

It is to be noted that in Pahlavi Yasna XLVI. 18 
(Spiegel’s ed. XLV. 18) as is rendered by !)t>= uej {^pah tan) = 
“ by the body ”, i.e. ” self, personally ”, which agrees with the 
explanation given above. Again in Pahlavi Yasna XXIX. 
6, 7 ; and XXXII. 16, 9 is rendertd by oej (pah dalian) = 
“by the mouth”, which phrase also implies ‘‘self, himself, 
personally ” ; and this Pahlavi phrase is glossed in Mod. 
Pers. by which interpretation also is in harmony with 

the meaning settled above. For the Med. Pers. gloss, see 
Bartholomae, Altiranisches Worterlucli, 11. 


1. Globed: 9 unu : “ accetdirg to hiitself ”, i.e. by his own initiative and free 
will, and not dictated or forced upon by others. 



BEHEAM VAEJAVAND. 

By Dastdb Kayoji Dastdr Peshotan Mieza. 

In the Persia Eivayata one of the future apostles of 
the Zoroastrians is named Behram; see Ervad Dhabhar’s 
‘Persian Eivayats,’ pp. 313, 433, 434, 599. This apostle 
Behram is the same as the future prophet Sosyflns, 
Avesta This name Behram is derived from 

Av. the adjective qualifying in Eravar- 

din Yast, 129 : 

“ Who will be the victorious Saoshyant by name This 
adj. (= “ victorious ”), which becomes Behram 

in modern Persian, was used later on as the proper name of 
the future prophet Saoshyant, which word it originally 
qualified. 

We also find Varjavand (‘Persian Eivayats’, pp. 418, 
434, 468, 471, 480, 594), and Behram Varjavand (‘Persian 
Eivayats’, pp. 318 470, 689, 619) as the names of the 
same apostle Soiyans. Hence we can surmise that 
originally the Av. might have had an adjective 

(= “ illustrious,” “ glorious ”) along with the 
other adjective in the Avesta, which later on were 

used as proper names Varjavand and Behram Varjavand. 
Again we find Behram Amavand (' Persian Eivayats’, 
pp. 454, 488, 606), and Varjavand Amavand (‘Persian 
Eivayats,’ pp. 490, 491) as different names of Sosyans. 
We may, therefore, assume that together with the Avestan 
epithets and the Avestan 

must have also been qualified by the adjective 
( = “ courageous,” “ brave ”) in Avesta, which ultimately 
became Behram Varjavand and Varjavand Amavand in the 
later writings. 
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With the names Behram and Behram Varjavand, 
compare Pahlavi -a-Mj Sa{h) Va]iaram=“ king Behram,” 
and SaQi) Yaliaram I Varjavand “ king 

Behram Varjavand 

Udvada. 


1 Sea ‘ Pahlavi Texts edited by Daatur Jamaspji Jlinochetji Jamasp-Asana, pp. 
160-161; translated by Dastur Minccher Jamaspji Jamasp-Asana in the ‘Sir J. J. 
Madtessa Jubilee Volume,’ pp. 75-76. 



PAHLAVI PAl^EbZ. 

By Ebvad Dr. Hobmazdiab P. Mibza, M.A., Ph.D. 

So far as has been ascertained the word occurs in the 
following Pahlavi texts; (1) Palilavi Rivayat Accompanying 
Dumtan i Demy, ed. by Ervad Dhabhar, p. 65.3; (2) ibid., 
p. 201.9; (3) Denkard, ed. by Madan, p. 522.2; ed. by 
Sanjana, Vol. XI, p. 81.8; (4) Denkard, ed. by Madan, p. 
636.19; ed. by Sanjana, Vol. XII, p. 12.5; (5) MaHyan 
% Sazar Da^astan, ed. by Modi, p. 93.11; (6) Pahlavi 
Texts, by Jamasp-Asa, p. 13.3; (7) Sayast Ne Sayast, 
ed. by Davar (in press), p. 106.11; (8) ibid., p. 107.13; 
(9) ibid., p. 108.10. 

The word occurs also in the Middle Persian Turfan 
texts as pahrozay; in Pahlavi Psalter as pdlTiy (pabroyi)’, 
and in Modern Persian as badruz or badruze. It is to be 
found also as a loan word in Armenian as patrucah, and in 
Aramaic as 

As to etymology, the word is connected with Av. 
raocah, Old Persian raucah = “ day ” (see Altir.'‘/W6rter- 
buch, 1490); and it is to be derived from Old Iranian 
*pati-raocaTia = “day by day, daily”, as already suggested 
by Salemann and Tedesco. From this Pahlavi word comes 
Mod. Pers. jjjA or *as already pointed out by Ervad 
Dhabhar, Modi and Bulsara ; and hence the Mod. Pers. 
word must also primarily mean th j same, i.e. “ daily, day by 
day The Mod. Pers. word is similarly explained by 
Burhan I qati: 

JLil- Ai..^ Ij S' 3 ^3t. 333 ^ U" V 3 ‘^1?’ 3 

See also Yullers Lexicon Persico-Latinum I, p. 162: 
j3j3\-»33j3\ (1) quotidianus {• 333 ^)’, (2) cibus quotidianus; 
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(3) vestis quotidianus ; (4) res, que hominibus semper utilis 
est. 

But the word is used in so many different shades of 
this primary meaning of “ daily, day by day ”, that, in spite 
of this clear and simple etymology, various explanations 
have been proposed. Hiibsehmann^ is not quite wrong when 
he compares the word with Armenian roclTi, Mod. Pers. 
rosi, and translates: “ taglieher Unterhalt, Lebensmittel,” 
because Armenian roclli and Mod. Pers. rdzl primarily mean 
“ daily ”, and secondarily, “ daily income, provision ”, etc. 
Jackson^ explains : “ counter day, i.e. day of requital or day 
of retaliation”. So also Sanjana®, who explains ; “patrujig = 
perpetual, continual; a contracted form of patdaliishn-rujig = 
the day of reward As shown below, this explanation is 
not suitable in some instances. Salemann^ and Tedesco® 
give: “ Tag fiir Tag ”. Eejecting this explanation, Hen¬ 
ning*^ quotes Andreas, who derives the word from = " to 
give So also Barr^, who connects the word with = 
“ spenden ”; similarly Nyberg* explains : “ patarag = Gabe, 
*pati + ray a ”, This explanation does not suit the context 
in many instances. Ervad Dhabhar®, Modi^° and Bulsara“ 

rightly recall Mod. Persian A or 

As said above, the word primarily means “ daily, day by 
day ” ; and secondarily it means (1) “ perpetual, continual ” ; 
(2) “ daily offering ” ; (3) “daily income ” ; (4) “daily food ”, 
and also “ food victual ” ; and then (5) “ gift, present ” in 

1. Armenisehe Grammatik, p. 514. 

2. Oriental Studies, p. 171; Studies in Manichaeism, pp. 162,171, 

3. Dinkard, Vol. XI, p. 85. 

4. ManicJiaeisches Studien, IV, p. 64. 

5. Monde Oriental, XIV, p. 195. 

6. Zeitschrift Jiir Indologie und Iranistik, IX, p. 229. 

7. Bruchstllcke einer Pehlevi-uhersetzung des Psalmen, p. 144. 

8. Hilfsbuch des Pelilevi, II, p. 191. 

9. Pahlavi Rivayat Accompanying Dibastun i DJniy, p, 65. 

10. Ayudgar I Zarlran, p. 41. 

11. The Laws of the Ancient Persians, p. 610. 
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general. The following passages from the Pahlavi literatare 
illustrate the use of the word, both in its original sense and 
also in various shades of the original meaning: 

Pah'dz = “ daily, day by day 

(1) Pahlavi Bivayat Accompanying Dahastan I 
Derm, p. 201.6 fi.: 

hayar tap i caharom ast.u5 hayar pa&roz ast. 

“ If fever is of the fourth day {i.e., intermittent),.. 

and if it {i.e., fever) is daily.” 

(2) Denhard, Madan’s ed., p. 522.1 ff.; Sanjana’s ed., 
Vol. XI, p. 81.6 ff.: 

u-san en-ic oyon dast ku pat> hangard vazay-1 1 aper 
maSiyan en-ie eSon *ka *pa8rozay han kunisn kuneb, u5 ka o 
askarayih, paibaylh u8 venisn I vas kas rase8, ey mardom en 
ne ovenend ku-et aparon u8 va8 kard. 

“ And this also they maintained thus: Generally (pa8 
hangard) a word (of a man becomes) of great importance 
even in this way—when one daily (pa5rozay) acts upon it 
{i.e., the word), and when it {i.e., the action) comes in the 
knowledge, manifestation and observation of many persons, 
then they {i.e., the persons) do not think (lit. see) in this 
way : ‘ you acted wrongly and badly 

Pa8/ ■02 = “ continually, perpetual 

(3) Pahlavi Texts, ed. by Jamasp-Asa, p. 12.22 ff.: 

pas vistaspasa.az kotir i '/Jok tir-1 dahe?i, u4 

afrin pa8is kuneS, gope5 ku kotir az man, saveh, peroz hunar 
1 '/es (written -‘u-;-" for -n;-’^), pa.8 harv razm u8 pa8razm 
1 to peroz vindah, pa&roz nam apureh, jave&an rozan 
dusmen murd a pur eh. 

“Then King Vistasp gives an arrow from his quiver 
(to Bastavar), and pronounces blessings on him, saying : 
‘(Take this arrow) from my quiver, victory to your skill. 
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obtain victory in every offensive and counter-offensive, bring 
fame continually (paSroz), bring dead enemies eternally’.” 

In this passage, pabroz is used adverbially, just in the 
same sense as javeban rozan. Modi, op. cit.^ translates pabroz 
= ‘ in return 

(4) Sayast Ne Sayast, ed. by Davar, p. 106.11: 

Ohrmazd dahaS paSroz mastar payay u5 gah. 

“May Ohrmazd give (you) superior status and position 
continually (or, day by day).” 

(5) Ibid., p. 107.13, runs thus: 

A )!6 “ >") y> oce 

This line may be corrected to read : 

V )i6 ttn.l'S 

mah-at apayl dahaS ke pa&roz apay-l. 

“ May Mah (Yazad) give you a helper, who is continual¬ 
ly (paaroz) a helper.” 

(6) Ibid., p. 108.10: 

astaS'ot hayar bava6 ke pabroz apay-l (written for 

__ >^«*). 

“ May Astaa he unto you an associate, who is continually 
a helper,” 

The last three passages have been translated by West, 
S.B.E., Vol. V, pp. 401 ff., who gives pabroz = ‘ champion ’. 

In the above passages, explanations proposed by Jackson 
and Sanjana are not suitable. Again the meaning of the 
word, settled above, is applicable in the following extract 
from the Middle Persian Turfan text; see Jackson, Besear- 
clies in Manichaeism, p. 162 : 

zen ast ub nezay ly ohrmazd be ke xast dusmen u-s 
kand az bun, harvisp amah viyrab estam ku paSrozav pa6 
amah boxsab. 
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*' There is the armour, and (also there is) the spear of 
God Ohrmazd, Who-crushed the enemy and dug him out 
from the root. We all stand awake, so that He may redeem 
us continually (or for ever, eternally, day by day).” 

Pahroz = “ daily offering”. 

(7) Pahlavi Bivayat Aceompayiying D'ahastan i Deyily, 
p. 65.3 ff.: 

u-s pa6roz pa8 esm u8 boy e&on tuwan dastan 1-s tan 
hand ast cand mard-l i miyanay. 

“ And he (who establishes the Fire Vathran) should be 
able to make provision (dastan) (of) the daily offering 
(pa8roz) of wood and fragrance (for the fire) in such a way 
as (if) its body (i e., body of the Fire) is as large as (that of) 
an average-sized man (i.e., the provision required for the 
maintenance of the Fire is as much in worth as that 
necessary for the upkeep of an average man),” 

Similar idea is to be found in Darah Hormazyars 
Bivayat, ed. by M. E. XJnvala, p. 74.15 f.: 

xi-.ji (written ^j»i) m ^ 

+ Oiy ^y. 3 

“ One should be able to offer the zur of fat of an animal 
during every Gahambar, and he should be able to offer the 
daily offering (padruz) of wood and fragrance.” 

The form jjjA (with the initial p-) is remarkable. 
The usual Mod. Pers. form is A or • jjj A. (with the initial b-). 
Being a religious technical term, the word is preserved in its 
older form. 

Armenian patrucak is used in this sense of ‘offering, 
sacrificial offering.’ As Miiller^ has long ago explained, the 


1. Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morganlandes, VIII, p. 286. See 
alio B. Geiger, iHd., XLIY, 61. 
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Armenian word means “ Schlachtvieh fiir das Genuss oder 
fiir das Opfer (Schafe, ziegen, usw).” The Aramaic word 
means *’ fat ” for dedication. 

Pahroz = " daily income 

(8) Mablyan % Bazar Dabastan, ed. by Modi, p. 93.9 S-: 

evak en ku a-z^arsandih 1 pasomar pa8 vizir ray az 
dafiagaran o mayopaS x'^anastay (written for -nsjjs)) kard, 
u5 mayopaS han vizir pa6 vizar dast, apar han her pa8 
uzenay u8 paSroz aPar pasomar framan da5. 

“ One is this: if, on account of non-compliance with 
the decree, the defendent handed over (kard) the property 
to the Mayopa8s from (the possession of) the Da^apars, and 
the Mayopa6 set aside that decree, (then) order should be 
given as regards that property with (its) expense and daily 
income, (and also) as regards the defendant.” 

Pabroz = “ food, victual, provision 

(9) DenTcard, Madan’s ed., p, 536.17 ff.; Sanjana’s 
ed., Vol. XII, p. 12. 4 fi.: 

u-san en-ic oyon dast ku toxsay bavisn pa6roz pa8 
hampursayih apav vehan ; ku ta han i asuave^ be ne javeS, 
ce asnu8ay az hampursayih, i pasrozay andar nest, apertar 
guyariheb ku y/ardaf) u5 amurdaS ? 

“ And this also they maintained in this way: One 
should be diligent daily (pa8roz) in the discussion with the 
faithful ones‘; since (ku ta) (if) one does not ponder over 
(javeft, lit. chew) what one hears, (then) what (ce) (other 
thing than that which) is heard in (lit. from) the assembly, 
in which there is no victual (pabrozay), (is there which) is 

1. A parallel idea in Suyast NS Sayasl (Davar’a ed.), p. 55.12 ff. ; in which 
pMiaga 61 (*- 02 ) replaces o£ out text. 
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111016 (apertar) (fit to be) assimilated than water (;^'^arda8) 
and food (amurda5)‘ ? ” 

Pahl. pabroz = “ victual, food ”, has been attested by 
Armenian patrucak = “ food, provision, victual ” ; see Hiibsch- 
mann, op. cit. 

The word is variously used also in Mod. Pers. and in 
Parsi-Persian, and preserved in Parsi-Gujarati: 

Mod. Pers. hadruz =(1) ‘'continual, perpetual”; (2) 
“gift, present.” 

Mod. Pers. or is used both in the primary 

sense of “daily, day by day”; and also in the secondary 
meaning of “ perpetual ”; “ the things of daily use ; and 
then, “ gift, present,” in general. See Vullers, loc. cit. In 
Pahlavi Psalter and also in Turfan texts the word is used 
also in this general sense of “ gift, present ”; see Barr, cp. cit, 
and Henning, op. cit. 

Mod. Pers. ladrui = “ anemone, cockscomb ”. 

According to BUr'han i qati, = jjJ\ 

(= anemone); (= cockscomb), same as Arabic 

See also Vullers, op. cit., p. 162. Mod. Pers. is to be 

connected with jjj Jt, Pahl. pah roz = “ continual, perpetual.” 
Mod. Pers. and are simply dialectical forms, see 

ibid., p. 162. If this explanation is 
acceptable, originally is “that which is continual or 

perpetual.” This is in conformity with the fact that 
anemone and cockscomb, from not fading and wild growth, 


1. The idea is; In the aaaembly of the good people, in which there is no 
victual, the only thing fit to be assimilated is that which one hears. 

In the above Pahl. passage there is a play upon the different meanings of the 
word paSrec = “ daily ” and “ victual This kind of pun or play upon the difierent 
meanings of the same word or the words similarly pronounced is not unknown in 
Pahlavi; see (1) Pahl. Eiv. Accomp. Dai. Deni'/, p. 167.3 fi.: a play upon the words 
purr (=: complete) and pur ( = tide); (‘2) ibid., p. 167.14 £.; play upon vii^rang 
(= orange) and fd3 (= wind); (3) S7i/nsi Ne Sayast (Davar’s ed.), p. 62.11 fi. ; 
play Upon zshr (= fat-oSering) and nor (= strength). 
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represent the mythical heavenly flower Amarani, which 
typifies immortality; see Encyl. Britt., 9th Ed., Vol. I, p. 
653; Milton, Paradise Lost, III, 353. Perhaps this word 
jjj A is connected also with jjjA = “sweet basil,” the ever¬ 
green herb. It is significant to note that Pahl. 

{bostan afrbz), typifying immortality, has been dedicated to 
Fravardin (i.e., the day of the manes), as stated in Grand 
Bundahisn, ed, by Ervad T. D. Anklesaria, p. 119.11. 
The flower bostan afrbz {i.e., that which inflames the 
garden) is so called probably because of its wild growth. 

Parsi-Persian Padruz. 

The ceremony to be performed on the third day after 
death is called nirang i bm dadan, i.e., the ceremony of 
offering incense to the fire. Again the ceremony of offering 
incense to the consecrated Fires of higher grades, performed 
daily, is also known by the same name. This ceremony of 
bui dadan is also called the ceremony of padruz, which 
word, to my mind, originally meant “daily,” and secondarily 
" daily offering,” just in the same sense as Pahl. pah'bz, ex¬ 
plained above; and then the ceremony itself came to be known 
by the same name. At present the n^LVoepadrUz is used only 
for the third-day ceremony, referred to above. See J. Pavri, 
Bombay 1927, p. 50. 

For Parsi-Persian Padruz - “ daily offering ”, see 
Unvala, loc. cit. 

Parsi-Gujarati 'Hlcil (patru). 

In Parsi Gujarati, patru means “ fire-stand ”; and 
(i-e., to make patrli) implies to kindle fire daily for 
three days and nights after death. I think this word patru 
is also connected with Pahl. pUhrbz = ‘ daily ’, which word 
secondarily came to mean “ daily fire ”, and then “ the 
stand for the daily fire ”, and then simply “ fire-stand ”. As 
said above, the phrase “ to make pzitrli ” particularly refers 
to the kindling of the fire just after a Zoroastrian passes 
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away, and keeping it burning daily for three days and 
nights. In this way, the word bears relationship with 
the third-day ceremony of 'padruz^ mentioned above. In 
actual practice, patru (=fire stand) is inseparably connected 
with the ceremony of padruz. To my mind, the whole 
process of kindling and keeping the fire burning daily for 
three days and nights should be termed padruz. At 
present this term is applied only to the ceremony performed 
at the termination of that period. Again patru (= fire- 
stand) is one of the essentials in the above-rnentioned 
period of three days and nights, and also the ceremony of 
padruz. These facts also^ lend support to our contention 
that these words are cognate. 




~ TJZVABIBl^ 


By Eevad Bamanji Nasabyanji Dhabhab, M.A. 


A very important statement on , zavaris, is found 
in the ‘ Kitab al-Fihrist ’ (ed. Fliigel), whose author has taken 
the statement thereon from the famous Arabic writer, Ibn 
Muqaffa, who flourished in the eighth century of the Christian 
era. This passage on zavaris was first given by Quatremere 
(JA. 1835) in a French translation without the original 
Arabic text. Ch. Ganneau gives the original Arabic text 
in the Journal Asiatique (1866). The translation in French 
of this passage given by Qaatremere is quoted by Spiegel 
in his ‘ Grammatik der Huzvaresch Sprache ’ (Introd, 
p. 22). Haug (P.P.G., Introd. p. 38) gives the Arabic 
passage with his own translation. Harlez (in ‘ Avesta,’ 
(1881), Introd. LIX-LX) translates this passage anew in 
French with comments. Finally, Darmesteter also gives a 
French translation thereof with his own comments. 


From what Ibn Muqaffa says in this passage, Haug, 
Harlez and Darmesteter rightly draw the following conclu¬ 
sions: (1) that fs is the foreign or Semitic element in 
Pahlavi; (2) that this Zavaris includes about 1000 words 
(evidently referring to the ‘ Pahlavi-Pazand Glossary,’ edited 
by Dastur Hoshangji and Haug); (3) that zavaris is a 
peculiar way of writing and pronouncing; (1) that zavaris 
is not the name of a language but it is the name of a process 
which consists in writing Semitic and reading Aryan; (5) 
that ‘ we write thus only words pronounced in a manner 
different from that in which they are written. This remark 
can be applied only to the Semitic element.’ (See Harlez, 
‘Introduction to the Avesta,’ translated by P. A. Wadia, p. 96), 

For a century and upwards, various scholars have at¬ 
tempted to bring their critical skill and ingenuity to bear on 
the etymology and explanation of the word uzvarisn ; e.g., 
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(1) j\I. J. Muller, in an article contributed in the 
Journal Asiatique (1835), derives the word from Av. 
Im + zaoSra, ‘ (the language) pertaining to good sacrifice/ 

(2) Dhunjibhai Framji, in his ‘ Grammar of the 
Huzvaresh or Proper Pahlavi Language ' (1855), makes a 
general statement, without any explanation of the word, that 
Huzvaresh, is the proper Pahlavi language as distinguished 
from the common Pahlavi language. The latter, he says, 
is the language of the Inscriptions, etc., whereas the former, 
i.e., the Huzvaresh is the language in which the sacred 
Avesta texts have been translated. 

(3) Spiegel, in his ‘ Grammatik der Huzvaresch- 
Sprache ’ (1856), says that whether Muller’s derivation of 
the word be correct or not, huzvaresh and hu-zaoSra bear 
the same meaning. (Introd. pp. 22-23). 

(i) Derenbourg, in an article in J.A. (1866) entitled 
‘ Lettre a M. Mohl sur un passage du Kitab el-Fihrist, 
relatif au Peblevi et au Huzvarech, par M. Ch, Ganneau 
avec quelques observations sur le meme sujet,’ says that the 
word is a corruption of liu si'irsi, the Syrian language (p.l9). 
See also Darmesteter’s Et. Iran., p. -35. 

(5) Dastur Hoshangji Jaraaspasa, in his ‘ Zcnd-Pahlavi 
Glossary’ (1867), Introd. p. Ill, reads Huzvaresh as huzvan' 
ash which, he says, is a contracted form of huzvan-Ashar, 
meaning ‘ the language of Assyria,’ because, says the Dastur, 
the Pahlavi was more closely related to the Assyrian than to 
any other language. 

(6) Haug, in the Introduction to ‘ An Old Pahlavi- 
Pazand Glossary’ (1370), pp. 37-13, gives an illuminating 
note on the word and suggests the root tiz + var, ‘ to Govet,' 
the whole meaning ‘ to discover,’ ‘ to explain,’ ‘ to enlighten.’ 
and uzvaresh would then mean 'uncovering,’ ‘revelation.’ 
Although this is the most plausible root suggested, he rejects 
it as unsuitable and connects it with Sk. variaa, ‘a letter^* 
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saying that the word might then mean ‘ spelling,’ 

* pronouncing.’ 

(7) Dastor P. B. Sanjana, in his ' Pahlavi Grammar ’ 
(1871), pp. 13-16, reads the word as ^ huzve Klialdea' i.e., 
‘ the language of Chaldea,’ an ancient kingdom having 
Babylon as its capital 

(8) Dastur Jamaspji Jamaspasa, in his ‘Pahlavi 
Dictionary ’ (1877), Vol. I, Introd. pp. XLIV-XLVII, reads 
the word as uz + varesh (from Av. and Sk. root var, ‘ to 
sprinkle water, to rain ’) and says that it can be compared 
with Ar. •jjLi waris, and Gnj. varso, ‘ inheritance,’ meaning, 
hence, ‘ the inherited language,’ as, according to the Dastur, 
the Huzvaresh, or Pahlavi language, was the earliest that 
succeeded the A vesta language. 

(9) Dr. West, in S.B.E., Vol. V (1880), Introd. XIV-XV, 
says that the word is an abstract noun from NP. 
zuvarldan, *to grow old,’ *to become threadbare,’ and in 

* Die Pahlavi'Litteratur ’ (1896), again reasserts that zvaris 
probably means ‘obsoleteness,’ ‘antiquity’ or ‘archaism’ 
and is an abstract noun from the obsolete word zuvarldan, 

* to be old or worn out.’ 

(10) Harlez, in his ‘Avesta’ (1881), passes in review 
the various etymologies and meanings of the word suggested 
by his predecessors and says that ‘ the meaning of the word 
huzvaresh is one of the most controverted of subjects.’ 
(‘Introduction to the Avesta,’ translated by P. A. Wadia, 
pp. 85-95). 

/ 

(11) Darmesteter, in his ‘Etudes Iraniennes’ (1883), 
pp. 35-33, derives the word from a root zvar (Av. zhar, Sk. 
hvar, ‘ to be crooked ’); hence, according to him, zevaresh 
means ‘ alteration,’ or * disguisement,’ and it is a system of 
writing which disguises or conceals the true meaning. This 
root, he says, has passed into Arabic where the root jjj 
gavvar, means ' change a writing or text.’ 
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(12) Barfcholomae, in ‘Zum altiranische Worterbuch ’ 
(1908), p. 36, seems to derive the word from uz + valisn (Av. 
rt. var 0 ?), ‘ to increase ’), NP. , balis, ‘ growth,’ ‘ increase,’ 

‘ development,’ hence explanation, etc. 

(13) Junker, in his ‘ Frahang-i Pahlavik ’ (1912), pp. 
13 et seq., follows Bartholomae in the interpretation of the 
word and saj's that it means ‘ explanation,’ ‘ expounding.’ 

(14) Dasturji Dhalla, in his ‘ Zoroastrian Civilization’ 
(1922), p. 269, following West, suggests the meaning 
‘ obsolete.’ 

(15) As remarked by Haug in P.P.G. (Introd. p. 42) 

some scholars connect the word with Av. huzvarena or 
hizvarena (Yt. 5 § 6), meaning ‘ good force or strength ’; but 
this Av. word is difficult of interpretation and the Pahlavi 
translator gives therefor ‘ the highest place.’ (See 

my Zand-i Khurtah Avistali, p. 35, 1.13). 

It will be seen from the various etymologies and 
explanations of the word uzvarim, given above, that many 
scholars have offered their remarks on the supposition 
that it is the name of a language. Sometimes the terms 
Pahlavi and Huzvaresh are mixed up and the Pahlavi 
language is also called the Huzvaresh language. See 
the ‘ Eivayat of Darab Hamazyar,’ Yol. II, p. 208, 1. 4, 
where it is said about the story of Jam and Jama that it 
was originally written in Azvaris, i.e,, the Pahlavi 

language, and is there rendered into Persian verse. Again, it 
is said here that the account of Arda Viraf given by Zartosht 
Behram was originally in Azvaris, i.e., in Pahlavi, but 

is here versified in Persian by Noshirvan Marzban (see, ibid., 
p. 331, 1. 18; 332, 1, 5; 342, 11. 6 and 8). A Eivayat of 
Kamdin Shapur, quoted in Darab Hamazyar’s Eivayat, Yol. 
I, p. 57 j, 11.18-19 (see, also, ‘ Pazand Texts,’ by E. K. Antia, 
p. 237), says that if one wishes to reveal a secret to a person 
in writing, one should write it in Avesta characters or in the 
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Sawad, which is the Azvarish (J-jljji). Here, therefore, 
Sawad is used for the Pahlavi language constituting both the 
elements, Semitic and Aryan. According to Haug (P.P.G., 
p. 12) here uzvarisli is taken as the writing of Sewat, i-e^ 
Chaldea. “ The southern half of Mesopotamia (called Al- 
Irak) was also commonly known as As-Sawad (‘ the black 
ground ’), and by extension, As-Sawad is frequently used as 
synonymous with Al-Irak, thus coming to mean the whole 
province of Babylonia ” (G. le Strange : ‘ The Lands of the 
Eastern Caliphate ’). See, also, Unvala’s ‘ Translation of an 
extract from the “ Mafatih al-Ulum ” of Al-Khwarazml, ’ 
where Surestan (modern Syria) is called the lower Euphrates 
district, i.e., Sawad. On Surestan, ie., Syria, see ‘ Dictionnaire 
Geographique, Historique et Litteraire de la Perse,’ by 
Barbier de Meynard, pp. 326-27. Hamzrh of Ispahan! says 
that Siryanl was one of the languages spoken by the ancient 
Persians. (See de Meynard, op. cit., p. 428, and Spiegel: 
‘ Grammatik der Huzvaresch-Sprache,’ p. 15). 

Even erudite scholars like West, Haug, Dastur Hoshangji 
and others proceeded on the supposition that the term 
uzvarim seemed hardly to occur in any old MSS. (See, 
S B.E., Vol. V, Introd. XIV), or that the term has been found 
in Pahlavi MSS. only in the heading of Ch. 23 (see Ch. 20 of 
P.P.G., p. 17, and Ch. 23, p. 62, of Junker’s ‘ Frahang i 
Pahlavik) and in a few colophons only. Dastur P. B. 
Sanjana also remarks thereanent that ‘ nowhere throughout 
ancient Pahlavi writings do we find Huzvaresh used as a 
term of common acceptance.’ (‘ Pahlavi Grammar,’ Introd. 
p, 15), By the bye, the short gloss about uzvarim, to be 
found in the chapter above referred to, is very corrupt and 
scholars have differed in their interpretation thereabout; 
e.g., see P.P.G,p. 17 (Hoshangji); p. 120 § 106 of Pahlavi 
Litteratur (West); Junker ‘ Pahlavi Frahang,’ p. 62; again 
P.P.G., pp. 40-41 (Haug) and Harlez, p. 87 (‘ Introduction to 
the Avesta, ’ translated by P. A. Wadia). But even from all 
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this confusion, one fact stands out in bold relief and it is 
this that here what is termed azvaris by the original writer 
is nothing else but the Semitic element in Pahlavi, as 
distinguished from the pure Aryan element. 

Fortunately, from the following examples culled from 
important Pahlavi works it will be seen that the Pahlavi 
(Paz. )> uzvartan, and its abstract noun 

uzvarisn, are used in such contexts as can at once 
yield the true meaning of the term, i.e., explanation, ex¬ 
pounding, exposition, explication, examination, investigation, 
etc., let alone the correct etymology:— 

(A) Dinkard. 

I i6 W « (a) 

(Sanjana, Vol. 18.39). w w 

^^(5^ 1.^ ^ se Is-v as ^ as « (b) 

(Sanjana, Vol. 15. 30). 

(B) Greater Bundahisn. 

(p. 190.13-14) isuvi t '^i i (a) 

(p. 194.14-15) I (b) 

(C) Namakiha-i Manuschihar. 

(p. 27-5) -nji^ss ^ oy (a) 

^<3} I (b) 

(p, 37.9-10) 

(p, 86.1) iy-"o=j (c) 

(D) Selections of Zadsparam, 

(p, 167. 4) 

This is used with ^ (p, 157.3) (NP, u^\^, 

sinaxtan, ‘to discern,’ ‘to distinguish’; ij-ki, sinas, and 
sinasan, ‘ explanation ’). 
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(E) Shikand-Gumanik Vijar. 

(Ch. 10 § 28) 

(Ch. 13 ^ 144) *2;^!? •‘>»£ (b) 

•;o •}« •¥»-"*>■ -j •■> Aj»£i^ .-"3 (c) 

(Ch. 16 § 80) 

(F) Turfan Pahlavi, 

’ud kamend harv tts d-toistan ’ud ‘izvdrdan. 

This important quotation from Miiller given by Bar- 
tholomae in his EAW. (p. 36) throws further light on the 
proper meaning of huzvdrian (Turfan ‘izvdrdayi). 

Haug and Sachau also as stated by Harlez in the 
Introduction to his ‘ A vesta,’ derive the word from uz + var, 
lit,, to ‘ uncover,’ and although, as stated above, Haug rejects 
this root as unsuitable, still ‘it is the only one which has 
an air of probability’ (Harlez). Another etymology of the 
word given by Bartholomae (see above) as uz + vared, lit., 
‘ to augment,’ ‘ to increase,’ is also worth considering; but, 
after all, Neryosang interprets the Paz. huzvardan quite 
correctly as sarisodhaya, vij and vicaraya (see Glossary 
of S.G.V. by West, p. 251). The last vicaraya, a most 
correct explanation of huzvardan, may be compared with 
Pahlavi vicdrtan, and vicarihi, which 

respectively mean ‘ to explain ’ and ‘ explanation ’ and which, 
as seen above, stand in the same relation to uzvartan, 

and uzvarisn. 



PARALLEL THOUGHTS IN ISLAM AND 
ZOROASTRIANISM 

By S. M. Taheb Rezwi, M,A., 

Lecturer, Presidency College, Calcutta. 

Intboductoby. 

Thousands of years back, as a true messenger of the 
Most Exalted Being, the great Prophet of Iran, Zoroaster, 
imparted the wise sayings of Mazda Ahura to his ignorant 
people, and asked them to “ contemplate with pious mind 
the sabred beams of Fire,” and thereby “hearken to the 
Soul of Nature.” Similarly, in a much later age, Muhammad, 
the Prophet of Islam, addressed the wild Arabs of his time 
in the following words of the Quran: 

“Most surely, in the creation of the heaven and the 
earth.there are signs for men of understanding.” 

Thus, both these great Prophets of God invited their 
followers to ponder over things of Nature, and thereby devote 
themselves to the worship of their Creator- The Prophet of 
Arabia knew it well that in the beginning there was only 
one group of mankind which expanded gradually and 
separated from each other in course of time, and that God 
sent apostles to warn the people and supplied them holy 
scriptures and divine commandments. He also acknowledged 
that there had been a number of Prophets like him, and 
that every one of them, who preceded him, received Divine 
inspirations to guide the people on the right path. All these 
messengers of God taught their respective groups, at different 
times and in different countries, the same code of morality, 
which had been laid down on the very first day of creation. 
Muhammad never asked the followers of other religions 
to accept any new thing or embrace any new faith. 
Bather, he required all the different groups of mankind to 
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follow the true dictates of their own respective teachers; 
inasmuch as his own mission never laid down anything 
strange to the teachings of his predecessors. He never 
claimed to be the founder of any new creed. “ Islam ”, the 
religion of peace, progress and piety, had been, in his 
opinion, the real creed of all at all times, and it had pros¬ 
pered in different countries under the leadership of different 
prophets. The religion of God was one and the same, whe¬ 
ther you called it by the name of Zoroastrianism or Judaism, 
Christianity or Islam. Muhammad had come only to remind 
the people and reform their character, because they had 
forgotten the real teachings of their spiritual guides and had 
deviated from the true path of God. The Quran declares 
that “ his alone is the pious way who believes in Allah and 
the last Day (of Judgment), in the angels and the (heavenly) 
scriptures and the (Divine) Messengers ; he (who) spends his 
wealth in the help of his kith and kin, the orphans and the 
strangers, the needy and the poor and the slaves ; he (who) 
establishes prayers, gives alms, keeps true to his promises 
and remains patient and firm-footed in times of trouble and 
anxiety—these are the real persons who remain aloof from 
evil.” Such was Muhammad’s conception regarding the 
creed of God. He proclaimed the same mission that had 
been established during the days of the First Man, for the 
guidance of his progeny, and which had been strengthened 
at different times through different agents. He came only 
to clean the path of Righteousness that had been defiled in 
the deserts of Arabia. No wonder, therefore, that we come 
across glaring parallels in the teachings of Muhammad and the 
teachings of Zarathushtra, the Prophet of Iran. The same 
Ahura Mazda or Allah spoke through the Prophet of Arabia, 
as He had spoken already through Zoroaster, ages before. 
Muhammad recited the same praises of Ahura and reproduced 
the same wise sayings of Mazda, inasmuch as the Holy 
Quran gives out all those sublime thoughts which, for the 
guidance of mankind, had been expressed through the 
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heavenly-revealed Gatlias of Prophet Zoroaster, whose noble 
teachings were entirely based on Monotheism, and on 
keeping aloof from all sorts of evil; on good thoughts, 
good words and good deeds. Muhammadanism forbids 
idolatry in the same manner as the Zoroastrian religion 
has cursed it. The idea with regard to the existence of 
good and evil finds place among the Muslims in the 
same way as it is among the Zoroastrians. The angels and 
the devils of Muhammad are the same as those of Zara- 
thushtra. Descriptions in respect of the life after death, the 
bridge of Ghinvat, the day of Resurrection, the weighing of 
good and bad deeds, and the final abode of the heaven and 
the hell, are exactly the same in Zoroastrianism and Islam. 
If this idea prevails among the followers of Zoroastrian 
religion that the souls of the dead come down, on the days 
of their anniversaries, to this earth, at places which are clean 
and where recitals in their honour take place, then among 
the Mussalmans too it is believed that the dead persons visit 
their relatives and friends on every Friday, the auspicious 
day of the week. If the Zoroastrian Yasna says that “ Truth¬ 
fulness is the way to approach God,” then almost in the same 
manner, the Quran of Muhammad declares that “ he who is 
one of the liars, is cursed by Allah.” The Quran lays great 
stress on fulfilment of obligations, so also the Meher Yasht 
declares that “ the angels turn their faces from those who 
break promises.” Forgiveness is considered divine by both 
these religions, and both of them have forbidden anger, envy, 
pride and prejudice, in similar tones. Contentment is appre¬ 
ciated, while greed and avarice are disliked by Zarathushtra 
and Muhammad in equal terms. The Quran gives good 
tidings to those “ who are patient, and who, when there 
falls on them a calamity, say; verily we are God’s and verily 
to Him we return.” The Yasna too informs us that God, 
desiring good, has created both weal and woe; while the 
Minu-i-Kherad appreciates “ that sort of service which keeps 
us patient in our difficulties and does not make us doubtful 
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as to the blessings of Ahura Mazda.” There are sayings of 
the Prophet of Islam regarding the importance attached to 
charity and hospitality, and the monumental works of the 
Parsi-Zoroastrian community, which are the outcome of their 
generous and charitable nature, are but practical examples 
to show that Zoroaster’s teachings were equally of the same 
kind. If the Quran enjoins the doing of justice to all, then 
the DinJiart too informs us that “those who administer 
justice, get an easy salvation.” Acquirement of knowledge 
and science is advocated by Islam and Zoroastrianism both. 
Ascetic life does not find any place in the teachings of 
Muhammad, and the Muslims are commanded not to abstain 
from the worldly things which are good. The Prophet 
condemned all acts of penance and mortifications, and for¬ 
bade celibacy vehemently. In the similar way, the Avestan 
doctrines are void of ascetic teachings. In the Zoroastrian 
religious literature the following places are mentioned as the 
happiest spots on the earth: the place where the faithful 
Zoroastrian worships the Creator, where he builds a house 
to live in, with his wife and children, and where there 
are abundance of corn and cattle. Birth of children 
in a family is regarded as a blessing in Islam as well 
as in Zoroastrianism. The Prophet of Arabia used to 
say that “ a Muslim cannot obtain anything better than 
an amiable wife, such a wife who, when ordered by her 
husband to do a thing, will obey, and if her husband looks at 
her, will be happy.” Similarly, the Zoroastrian Visparad 
declares that “ the pious house-wife who will emulate in 
submitting herself to the pious husband, leading an honest 
industrious life, shall be handsomely rewarded in the life 
hereafter.” Again, obedience to parents is very strongly 
advocated by both the religions, and while according 
to the Zoroastrian teachings, “ they are sinful children who 
distress their parents,” the Quran says that we “ must not 
grumble at them,” rather speak to our parents “ a generous 
speech, and lower to them the wing of humility out of com- 
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passion.” The SarosJi Yasht appreciates peace and safety, 
because they " keep away wars and strife” ; and in the same 
manner, the Quranic teachings declare that “ those are good 
people who remain peaceful ” at all times. 

Zoroastrian religion is principally based on purity of soul 
as well as of body. Thus all the prayers and ceremonials 
must be preceded by ablution and purification in this 
manner, that first of all the holy formula, Ashem Vohu is 
recited, and “ May God be pleased,” is uttered. Then the 
claws of hands are washed thrice and after this the face is 
washed from above the forehead, and then the forearms and 
the feet are washed. The Prophet of Islam too described 
ablution as the key to the prayers, and Quranic injunctions in 
this respect are that, when we prepare ourselve s for prayer, 
we must wash our face and our hands upto the elbows, and 
wipe, with wet hands, our head and our feet upto the ankles. 
Before commencing this Wuzoo or purification, the following 
formulas are uttered: “I am going to purify myself from 
all bodily uncleanliness, preparatory to commencing my 
prayer, that holy act of duty which will draw my soul near to 
the throne of the Most High. I begin with the name of 
Allah, the Great and the Mighty. Praise be to God who has 
given us the grace to be Muslims; Islam is a truth and 
infidelity a falsehood.” 

Then again, the five-time daily prayers of the Mussal- 
mans and the five gahs of the Zoroastrian people, are 
among the well-known facts with regard to the similarity in 
religious ideas and principles of the respective followers of 
these two great Prophets of God. 

Now, before dealing with the actual parallels, drawn 
from the religious books of the two creeds, it would be perhaps 
interesting to go through a well-known testament of the 
Prophet of Islam, given in favour of the Zoroastrian commu¬ 
nity of his own land. This historical document shows that 
the Arabian Prophet held the people professing the religion 
of Zarathushtra in very great esteem, and even gave them 
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preference over all other non-Muslim communities, inas¬ 
much as the religious ideas and practices were almost the 
same among the followers of both Islam and Zoroastrianism. 

Muhammad's Charier to the Zoroastrians. 

" In the name of God, the Merciful and the Compass¬ 
ionate. This is a letter from Muhammad, Allah’s Apostle, 
to Farrukh bin Shakhsan, brother of Salman, and for his 
family and his progeny, whether they become Muslims or 
stick to their religion. This letter is a pledge of protection 
from me to Farrukh bin Shakhsan and his posterity, for the 
safety of their persons wherever they live, whether in the 
plains or on the mountains. They will be entitled to the 
unrestricted use of the wells and meadows which are in 
their possession. They will not be maltreated and tyrannised. 
It is incumbent upon those also before whom this letter of 
mine is read that they protect Farrukh bin Shakhsan and 
his descendants, and alia w them full freedom and liberty of 
action, and check others from harming them, and should 
not evince malice against them by subjecting them to mal¬ 
treatment and indignities. I overlook their particular custom 
of shaving and wearing Zunnars, and forgive them the 
payment of all taxes together with the allied restrictions and 
inconveniences. They will enjoy, as usual, the full and 
unrestricted mastery over their sacred places and the lands 
connected with them. They shall not be deterred from 
wearing good and ostentatious dresses, riding on horses, 
making of buildings and stables, and from carrying the 
corpses of their dead, or from doing anything which their 
religion permits them. They shall he entitled to a letter 
treatment than accorded to all other non-Muslims. Let no 
one disobey and dispute my this testament which I leave 
behind me, giving the co-religionists of Salman and the fu¬ 
ture generations of the Zoroastrians, the free and unrestricted 
exercise of their religion, and the protection of the Muslims, 

whether they accept Islam or remain Zoroastrians. jjg 
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will obey my command, God’s mercy will descend on him. 
He who will disobey me, on him shall fall the curse of God 
till the end of the world. He who will he hind to them, will 
do me good and stick a one will get his reward from God. 
He who will harass them will harass me. I will be his 
enemy till the Last Day. The fire of hell will be his recom¬ 
pense and I will not intercede for him before God.”* 

*i"The Sun Bise,” Vol. HI, No. 17, as quoted by Mr. 
Abdullah Allahdin, in his “ Extracts from the Holy 
Quran and Sayings of the Holy Prophet Muhammad,” 
9th Enlarged Edition—Allahdin Buildings, Oxford 
Street, Secunderabad, Deccan.) 

GLARING PARALLELS DRAWN FROM ISLAMIC 
AND ZOROASTRIAN TEXTS. 


RELIGION AND FAITH.' 


Islam 

Belief in pure religion is tested 
through outspoken words and good 
deeds.^ 

I bear witness that there is no 
God but Allah, and that Muham¬ 
mad is the Prophet of Allah,^ 

I turn my face, as a follower 
of the pure religion, to Him who 
originated the heavens and the 
earth; and I am not among those 
who associate other beings with 
Allah; verily my prayer’s, and my 
devotion, and my life, and ray 
death, are of Allah, who is the 
Lord of the worlds, who has no 
partner; and I am commanded by 
Him, and I am the first of the 
Muslims.® 

1. Bukhari, Book I, Chap. I. 

2. Iglamic declaration of creed. 

3. Opening formula in daily prayers. 


ZOKOASTBIANtSM 

Good thoughts, good words and 
good deeds, are essence of Zoro- 
astrian religion.^ 

I profess myself a worshipper of 
Mazda, a follower of Zarathushtra, 
an anti-devil, and a servant of the 
Lord.^ 

I profess myself a Zoroastrian, 
an expeller of the daevas, a fol¬ 
lower of the teachings of Ahura, 
an admirer of Ameshaspands; I 
offer all good to Ahura Mazda, 
who is Good, and who is the 
Possessor of Good Wisdom.® 

To Thee, 0 Mazda! I belong; 
with purity and good-mindedness 
will I support Thy good ones, but 
we (shall) renounce all daevas 
and perverted ones.^ 

1. Zend-Avegta. 

2. Va«ra I, 1-4: XII, 1; Yasht XIII, 89. 

3. ., XIII, 1-3. 4. Yagna XXXIV, 5. 
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DIVINITY.’ 


Islam 

Allftli bears witness that there 
is no god but He, and (so do) the 
angels and those possessed of 
knowledge; (He) is the maintainer 
of justice; there is no god but He, 
the Mighty, the Wise.^ 


Allah (is) the Knowing, the 
Hearing, the Powerful.^ 

He is the Mighty and the Wise.^ 
He is the High, the Greats 
Surely, Allah is the Forgiving, 
the Merciful.® 

Allah is the Guardian (of all), 
and He gives life to the dead, and 
He has power over all things.® 

He is the Originator of the hea¬ 
vens and the earth; none is like 
Him; He is the Hearing, the 
Seeing.’^ 

His are the treasures of the 
heavens and the earth, (and) He is 
cognizant of all things.® 

He is Allah, the Creator, the 
Maker, the Fashioner ; His are the 
most excellent names; whatever 
is in the heavens and the earth, (it) 
declares His glory ; and He is the 
Mighty, the "Wise.® 

He has created the gardens, the 
fruits and the cattle; He gives 
food to all.^® _ 

1. Quran III, 17 2. Quran XLII, 2 

3. „ XLII, 3 4. ., XLII, 4 

5. „ XLII, 5 G. „ XLII, 9 

7. „ XLII, 11 8. „ XLII, 12 

9. „ HX, 24 10. „ VI, 142-143 


ZoEOASTETANISM 

I praise Thee, 0 Creator Ormazd'. 
the Brilliant, Majestic, Omniscient; 
Perfector of deeds; the Lord of 
lords, the Prince over all princes; 
the Protector, the Creator of the 
created; the Giver of daily food; the 
Powerful, Good, Strong, Forgiving; 
Rich in love; the Mighty, the 
Wise ; the Pure Supporter.^ 

The Creator Ahura Mazda (,is) 
the Brilliant, the Majestic, the 
Greatest, the Best, the Most Beauti¬ 
ful, the Strongest; of the Best Body; 
the Highest through Holiness; (He) 
who is very Wise, who rejoices 
afar; who created us, who formed 
us, who keeps us; the Holiest 
among the heavenly (beings).® 

He came as the First Fashioner, 
when brightness mingled itself 
with the lights ; He fashioned the 
pure creation ; He upholds the best 
souls with His understanding.® 

He is cognizant of great and 
small things.^ 

Ahura Mazda has created the 
cattle, the purity, the water, and 
the trees; He created the splen¬ 
dour of light, the earth and all the 
good; to Him belongs the kingdom, 
the Might and the Power.® 


1. Yasna I, 1-4 

2. Khurahid Nayaish. 

8. Yasna XXXI, 7 

4. „ XXXI, 13 

5 . „ XXXVII, l-S 
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ANGELS.” 


Islam 

The faithful Muslims believe in 
Allah and His angels, and His 
Books and His Apostles.^ 

Whoever is the enemy of Gabriel 
—for surely he revealed to your 
heart by Allah’s command, verify¬ 
ing that which is before it and a 
guidance and good news for the 
believers—whoever is the enemy of 
Allah, and His angels, and His 
apostles, and Gabriel and Michael, 
surely then Allah is the enemy of 
the unbelievers.^ 

The angels are the messengers 
flying on wings.® 

Those who say, our Lord is Allah, 
then continue in the right way, the 
angels descend upon them saying: 
fear not, nor be grieved, and 
receive good news of the garden 
which you wore promised ; we are 
your guardians in this world’s life 

and in the hereafter.^ 

He it is who sends His blessings 
on you, and so do His angels, that 
He may bring you forth out of 
utter darkness into the light.® 

There are angels charged with 
taking account of man’s deeds, one 
sitting on his right hand and the 
other on the left.® 

Yet truly there are guardians 
over you, (the angels who are) 
illustrious recorders, cognizant of 
your actions.^ 

1. Quran II, 285 2. Quran II, 97-98 

3. „ XXXV, 1 4. „ XLI, 30-32 

5. „ XXXIII. 43 6. „ L, 16 

7 . „ LXXXII, 10-12 


ZoROASTEIAmSM 

I wish hither with purity : for 
all good-created Yazatas, the 
heavenly and the earthly, who are 
worthy of praise and worthy of 
adoration, on account of the best 
purity.* 

Those who the holy wisdom, 
which is desired by them that 
know Thee, destroy with evil 
deeds, from ignorance of Vohu- 
mano, from them purity flies far 
away, so long as they are thereby 
wicked and corrupt. Let the wise 
announce the laying hold on Vohu- 
mano with the deed ; (let) him who 
knows, (announce) the holy "Wis¬ 
dom, the skilful, the abode of purity. 
But all that (evil), 0 Mazda! may 
they (holy ones) drive out from 
Thy kingdom, for both servo Thee 
for food: Haurvat and Ameretat, 
the realms of Vohumano. Asha, 
together with Aramaitis, increase ; 
let strengt'n and power belong to 
them, Thou, 0 Mazda! art then 
without hurt.^ 

Sarosh, the holy angel, helps 
those men and women who do 
good, and he smites those who are 
vice-loving people.® 

And the soul is accountable for 
its own deeds; its treasure-bearers, 
(the angels), unto whom its good 
works and sins are entrusted, also 
advance there.'* 

When the (angel who is) treasure- 
bearer of good works, is of greater 
strength, by its victory it leads the 
soul to the Great Enthronement 

1. Vasna III—67 (Spiege!—Bleeck) 

2. „ XXXIV, 9-11 (Spiegel-Bleeck) 

3. Sarosh Yasht, Hadokbt, 3 

4. Sbikhand Qumanik Vijat, Chap. IV, 91-92 
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Islam 

Allah helped the Prophet with 
an army of angels, when the need 
arosed 

Disgrace and evil, on the Day of 
Resurrection, fall upon those who 
are unbelievers, whom the angels 
cause to die while they are unjust 
to themselves.® 

Allah rewards those who guard 
against evil, those whom the angels 
cause to die in good state, saying : 
Peace be on you, enter the garden 
for what you did.^ 

On the Day of Judgment, the 
angels of God will hold the “ Bal¬ 
ance ” to weigh the good and bad 
deeds of men.^ 

I believe in Allah, and His 
angels, and His scriptures, and His 
prophets.® 


ZoEOASTBIAITrsM 

and to the co-relationship with the 
luminaries, and it is assisted for 
ever in happy progress.^ 

And when the (angel who is) 
treasnre-bearer of its sins, is of 
greater strength, by its victory the 
soul goes to the place of hunger 
and thirst, and to the agonising 
abode of disease.® 

Worldly deeds of man will be 
weighed and judged ty three 
angels, namely, Meher, Sarosh and 
Eashnu; the last one holding the 
“ Balance.’’^ 


I am a Zoroastrian, an expeller 
of the Daevas, a follower of the 
teaching of Ahura, and an admi¬ 
rer of Ameshaspands.^ 


“ DIVINE SCRIPTURES.” 


Islam 

And they, who are given know¬ 
ledge, see that what is sent down 
to thee, (0 Prophet!) from thy Lord 
is truth, and (it) guides into the 
way of the Mighty, the Glorious.® 
And We send down of the Quran 
that which is a healing and a 
mercy to the believers, but it only 
increases the wrong-doers in loss.'^ 


1. Quran HI, 123; V III, 9 
2 , XVI, 27-28 ; VI, 94 

8, XVI, 31-32 4. Titmizi. 

5 . lilamic Declaration of Creed, 

6. Quran XXXIV, 6 

7 „ XVII. 84 


ZOKOASTRIANISM 

The well-thought, well-spoken, 
and well-performed (Divine) words 
do I praise; the singing of the 
(Pure) Gathas do I praise; the 
well-made Manthras do I praises.® 

I wish hither with praise: for 
the Manthra-spenta, the pure, 
efficacious Law, which is given 
against the Daevas; (I wish hither 
with praise: for) the good Maz- 
dayasnian Law.® 

1. SLikhand Gumanik Vijar, Chap. IV, 93-94 

Q ivr- "-t.-c ” -> 

3. Minu-i-Khetad II, 118-120. 

4. Yasna XIII 1-2 (Spiegel—Bleeoki 

5. „ III, 16.18 ' 

6. „ III, 54 
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Islam 

Yerily, those who have been 
given knowledge before it, when 
it is recited to them they fall down 
on their chins in worship, and 
say: glory to our Lord ; verily the 
promise of our Lord is surely 
carried oubd 

(This is) a Book, the verses where¬ 
of are established in wisdom, then 
set forth with clearness, (sent) from 
the Wise, the Informed.^ 

And this Book, We have reveal¬ 
ed it as a blessing; then follow it 
and fear to do wrong, that ye may 
have mercy.® 

He has sent thee a Book, (0 
Prophet!) confirming what was 
before it, and has revealed the 
Law, and the Gospel before, for 
the guidance of men.^ 

Allah has taught the Prophet 
the Book, the wisdom, and the 
Law, and the Gospel,® 


ZOEOASTEIANISM 

These Manthras are the greatest 
thing ; we teach them to those 
(who are) of evil tongue, (for their 
guidance).* 

0 Mazda ! make those (people) 
mighty, w'ho recite your Manth- 
ras.^ 

Divine Laws (for the guidance 
of mankind) have been promul¬ 
gated since the very beginning of 
the creation.® 

The Manthra-spenta, the very 
brilliant, praise we; the Law 
against the Daevas, praise we; the 
Zarathushtrian Law, praise we; 
the long precept, praise we; ... the 
keeping in mind of good Mazdayas- 
nian Law, praise we; the know¬ 
ledge of the Manthra-spenta, praise 
we; the Heavenly Wisdom created 
by Mazda, praise we; the wisdom 
heard with the ears, created by 
Mazda, praise we.* 


PEOPHETHOOD.’ 


Islam 

Say : We believe in Allah and in 
what has been sent down to Abra¬ 
ham and Ishmael, and Isaac, and 
Jacob, and the (other) tribes, and 
in what was given to Moses, and 
Jesus, and the (other) Prophets 
from their Lord; We make no 
difference between them, and to 

Him do we submit; whoso desireth 
any other religion than Islam, that 

1, Quran XVII, 103 

2. XI, 1 

8. „ VI, 166 

4, „ III, 2 

^ >1 110 


ZoEOASTEIANlSM 

The Eravashis of all pure Aethrar 
paitis, (spiritual lords and Prophets) 
we praise; the Eravashis of all 
(their) pure disciples we praise.® 
Whoso wishes the rending of 
(Divine) Kingdom, he belongs to 
the abode of the most wicked spirit, 
as the destroyer of this world; and 
(so also) he who wishes distress 
and who desires to keep the 

1. Vasna XXVIII, 5 

2. „ XXIII, 7 

8. „ XXXI, 11 

4. „ XXV, 18 


II 
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Islam Zoboastbianism 


religion shall not be accepted from 
him , and in the hereafter he shall 
be among the lost ones.^ 

Say, (0 Prophet!) that verily 
my Lord has guided me into the 
straight path, the standard reli¬ 
gion, the creed of Abraham, the 
sound in faith, and he was not of 
the polytheists.® 

Say: if ye love Allah, then 
follow me (as your Prophet); Allah 
(then) will love you and forgive 
your sins, for Allah is Forgiving, 
Merciful.® 

This is my path, and it is the 
right one; therefore, (0 ye 
people!) follow me and do not 
follow any other path; otherwise it 
shall certainly separate you from 
His path; this is what He enjoins 
you that ye may fear Him.^ 

And to every nation We have 
sent an Apostle, (saying), worship 
Allah and shun the devil. We 
sent not before thee an apostle but 
We revealed to him that there is 
no deity beside Me; wherefore 
serve Me.® 

And verily it is revealed from 
the Lord of the worlds ; the trusted 
/tngel, (Gabriel) has descended 
with it upon thy heart, (0 Pro¬ 
phet!), so that thou be of those 
who warn.® 

1. Qnian III, 84-5 

2. ., VI. 162 

3. .. in. 29 

4. VI, 154 

6. „ XXI, 25 

e, „ XXVI, 19M9S 


messengers of Thy (holy) Manthras 
far from beholding purity (in this 
world).* 

That reward which Thou hast 
given to those (messengers) of the 
same (Divine) Law as myself, 0 
Mazda Ahura, that give also to us, 
for this world and that beyond.® 

I, (Zarathushtra), do that which 
others have done before, that 
which appears worthy in the eyes 
of Vohumana.® 

As the Holy One I thought Thee, 
0 Mazda! when it was revealed 
tome through (angel) Vohumana, 
(that) I should teach the right 
guidance of Thy Will; (thus) give 
me long life among the desirable 
ones of (Thy) creation, those who 
are named in the heavens.^ 

The angel Aramaiti guides the 
messengers of Divine Laws, and 
(so) no one can deceive them.® 

As the Holy One, I thought 
Thee, 0 Mazda! when it was in¬ 
spired to me though Vohumana, 
when it was first taught me 
through your Prayer, that the 
spreading abroad of the (Divine) 
Law, through me, was something 
difficult; (yet) I will do as best 
(as I can), that which has been 
imparted to me.® 

L Yasna XXXII, 13 

2. „ XL, 34 

3. „ XLXX, 10 

A „ XLII, 13 

5. „ XLII, 6 

6. „ XUJ, 11 
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“GOOD AND EVIL.” 


Islam 

And do not follow the footsteps 
of the devil; surely he is your 
open enemy; he only enjoins you 
evil and indecency, and that you 
may speak against Allah what 
you do not know.^ 

And when it is said to them: 
Follow what Allah has revealed; 
they say: Nay! We follow what 
we found our fathers upon. What! 
and though their fathers had no 
sense at all, nor did they follow 
the right way.® 

And the parable of those who 
disbelieve (in Allah) is as the 
parable of one who calls out to 
that which hears no more than a 
call and a cry; (they are) deaf, 
dumb (and) blind, so they do not 
understand.® 

Yea! whoever earns evil and his 
sins beset him on every side, these 
(people) are the inmates of hell, in 
it they shall abide ; and those who 
believe and do good deeds, these 
are the dwellers of Paradise, in it 
they shall abide.^ 

The devil’s business is to do evil, 
and the duty of the angel is to 
teach man the truth; he who 
meets with Truth and goodness, 

t Quran, II, 168-169 

2 . „ 11,170 • 

8- » n. 171 

i. „ II, 8i-6a- 


ZOROASTEIAKISM 

Eeciting to you these perfections, 
which have not yet been heard, 
we teach the (holy) words against 
those who destroy the world of 
Purity with the teaching of the 
Drujas; thus the best (lot) is for 
those who give their heart to 
Mazda.^ 

I praise the well-thought, well- 
spoken, well-performed thoughts, 
words and deeds ; I lay hold on all 
good thoughts, words and deeds; 
and I abandon all evil thoughts, 
words and deeds.® 

To empire have the deaf and the 
blind united themselves, in order 
to destroy the world through 
wicked deeds for (such) men whose 
own souls and whose state become 
hard; (so) when they come near 
the bridge of Chin vat, then will 
they for ever place themselves in 
the abode of the Drujas.® 

Then when the punishment 
comes for those evil-doers, then 
delivers himself up to Thee, 0 
Mazda, Khshathra together with 
Vohu-mano, whom Ahura com¬ 
mands who give to Asha the 
Drujas into the hand.^ 

Then falls on the Drujas the 
destruction of annihilation, while 
those, who enlarge the glory of the 
Good, gather themselves swiftly 

L YaanaXXXI, 1 
2. „ XII, 1-8 

8. „ XLV, 11 

4 „ XXX,8 
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Islam 

let him know that they proceed 
from God, and so let him praise 
God ; while he who finds the evil, 
let him seek protection in God 
from the influence of the devilfl 

Those who believe, (they) flght 
in the way of Allah, and those 
who disbelieve, (they) flght in the 
way of the devil. Eight therefore 
against the friends of the devil; 
surely the struggle of the devil is 
weak.® 

Allah is the guardian of those 
who believe; He brings them out 
of the darkness into the light; 
and those who disbelieve, their 
guardians are the devils who take 
them out of the light into the 
darkness; they are the inmates of 
Hell, in it they shall abide.^ 


ZOHOASTErANiSM 

to the good dwelling of Vohumana, 
of Mazda, and of Asha.^ 

The evil spirit thwarts the 
beneficent influence of Ahura 
Mazda, by means of evil deeds 
and evil creations.® 

The spirit of the evil strives to 
persuade the men to be hostile to 
Ahura Mazda, and win them over 
to its own side.^ 

The devil is in constant struggle 
with the Good spirit.'* 

They who with evil mind 
increase Aeshma, the wrathful 
with their tongues, and (propagate) 
inactivity among the active, they 
desire not after good deeds but 
after evil; they give themselves 
up to the wicked Daevas through 
their actions.® 


“COMING OF THE MESSIAH.” 


Islam 

The Prophet said: The world 
will not come to an end until a 
man of my tribe, and of my name, 
shall be master of Arabia.'* 

“ The Mahdi will be descended 
from me,” said the Prophet of 
Islam, “ and he will be a man with 
an open countenance and with a 
high nose. He will fill the earth 
with equity and justice, even as it 
has been filled with tyranny and 

oppression.”^ _ 

1. Mishkat, Book I, chap. 3 
a Quran, I'V, 76 

a 11.257 

Sahib Bohbaci. 6 , Ibid. 


ZOEOASTBIANISM 

The Divine splendour will attach 
itself to the successful Soshyant 
and his companions, when he shall 
make the world fresh, undecaying, 
imperishable, free from putre¬ 
faction and corruption; ever-living, 
ever-improving, powerful; when 
the (spiritually) dead shall rise 
again, (religious) immortality shall 
be the lot of the living, and the 
desire for freshness shall be 
allotted to the world.® 

1. YHana XXX, 10 ‘2, Yendidad, I 

8. Bundahishn, 1.14 4. Zamyad Yasht, 46 

6. Yasna XLVIII. 4 
6, Zamyad Yaiht 69 
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Islam 

There shall be much rain in the 
days of the Mahdi, and the inhabi¬ 
tants of both the heaven and the 
earth shall be pleased with him. 
Men’s lives shall pass so pleasant¬ 
ly that they will wish even the 
dead were alive again.^ 

And from us will descend 
Sil-Mahdi, the last of the Imams, 
who will conquer all religions and 

take vengeance on the wicked. 

He will be the champion of the 
Faith, and the drawer of water at 
the Fountain of Divine Know¬ 
ledge,^ 


ZOEOASTEIANISM 

We, (Zoroastrians), honour the 
fravasM of the holy Astvatereta, 
who is by name the victorious 
Soshyant. Astvatereta, because he 
will raise the (spiritually) dead 
bony creatures to the state of 
(spiritually) living creatures; and 
Soshyant, because he will do good 
to the whole material world.^ 

At the Dissolution (of the world) 
there will come to Thy kingdom, 
0 Holy Heavenly Mazda! through 
goodmindedness, he, through whose 
deeds the world increases in purity; 
Aramaiti teaches these (holy) 
leaders Thy Spirit; and no one 
deceives them.® 


“ EESUEEECTION.” 


Islam 

It needs not that I, (Allah), 
swear by the Day of Eesurrection; 
or that I swear by the self-accus¬ 
ing soul. Thinketh man that We 
shall not re-unite his bones ? Aye ! 
his very finger-tips are We able 
evenly to replace. But man 
chooseth to deny what is before 
him, (and) he asketh : “ When this 
Day of Eesurrection (will come) ? ” 
But when the eyes shall be darken¬ 
ed, and the sun and the moon shall 
be together, on that Day the man 
shall cry : “ Where is there a place 
to flee to ? ” But in vain ; there is 
no refuge; with Th^^ Lord (alone) 


ZoEOASTElANISM 

At that time (of Eesurrection) 
will be demanded the bones (of 
man) from the spirit of the earth, 
(his) blood from water, (his) hair 
from plants, and (his) life from 
fire, as they were accepted by them 
(at his death) in the (world of) 
creation.® 

To Ahura Mazda belongs the 
kingdom; but the evil-doer will 
not be fully punished until the 
Day of Judgment.'* 

Let him hear the best with the 
ears, let him see the clear with the 
soul, to determine the desirable, 
man by man for himself, ere the 

1. Farvardin Yasht 129. 

2. Ya»r,a XLII, 6 

S. Baodahiahn, XXX S. 

4. Yaiaa, L, 6 




1. Miahkat, Book XXHI, chap. 3 

2. Hayatul-Quloob. 
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Islam 

on that Day shall be the sole 
refuge; on that Day shall man be 
told of all that he has done first 
and last; yes, the man shall be the 
eye-witness against himself 

When the heaven shall cleave 
asunder, and when the stars shall 
disperse, and when the seas shall 
be commingled, and when the 
graves shall be turned upside down, 
(at that time) each soul shall 
recognise its earliest and its latest 
deeds.^ 


What! have they no thought 
they shall be raised again for the 
Great Day, the Day when mankind 
shall stand before the Lord of the 
Worlds 

When the heaven shall have 

split asunder.and when the 

earth shall have stretched out and 
shall have cast forth what was in 

her_then verily, 0 man! who 

desireth to reach thy Lord, shalt 
thou meet Him; and he into 
whose right hand his book (of 
actions) shall be given, shall be 
reckoned with in an easy reckon¬ 
ing, and shall turn rejoicing to his 
kindred; but he whose book (of 
actions) shall be given him behind 
his back, shall invoke destruction, 
but in the hell shall be burn.^ 


Quran, LiXXV 
.. LXXXin 
LXXXIV 


Quran LXXXII 


ZOBOASTBIANISM 

Great Deed (of Resurrection) 
occurs.^ 


When Thou, O Mazda! first 
createdest the world for us, and 
the (holy) laws, and the under¬ 
standing through Thy Spirit, when 
Thou clothedest deeds and teaching 
to satisfy the wish for the world to 
come; thither turns the voice of the 
liar as well as the truthful, the wise 
and the unwise, in his heart and 
soul; (and) he who holds fast to 
wisdom asks after the heavenly 
abode (in the life after death).^ 

Much punishment does man 
obtain, if thus as He has announc¬ 
ed ; Ahura shall openly reckon 
(the deeds of all); He who is aware 
(of human actions) through the 
Best Spirit.® 

For the Holy One, held I, Thee 
O Mazda Ahura! when I first saw 
Thee at the origin of the world, as 
Thou effectest that deeds and 
prayers find their reward, evil for 
the evil, (and) good blessings for 
the good, at the Last Dissolution 
of the creation, through Thy 
virtue.* 

When the coming Asha shall 
smite the Drukhs, when there 
comes what was announced as 
delusive, (that is, the time of) im¬ 
mortality for men and Daevas 
(both), then shall Thy profitable 
Laud increase, 0 Ahura!® 


1 . 

3, 

6. 


Yaana XXX, 2 2 

XXXII, 6 4.’ 
„ XLVII, 1 


Yaana XXXI, 11-12 
„ XXill, 5 
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“ BALANCE ” OR AL-MEEZAN. 


Islam 

Just balances shall be set up for 
the Day of Resurrection, neither 
shall any soul be wronged in aught. 
Though were a work but the weight 
of a grain of mustard seed, We 
would bring it forth to be weighed: 
and Our reckoning will suffice.^ 

Good and bad deeds of every 
person shall be weighed in scales 
on the Day of Resurrection. The 
scales will be held by angels, 
and the people will be awarded 
accordingly. Those whose good 
actions will be more in weight than 
their bad deeds, they will go into 
the Paradise; while those whose 
evils will be heavier than their 
good, they will enter the Hell.* 


ZOBOASTBIAMISH 

After death, the worldly deeds 
are weighed and judged by the 
three angels, Meher, Sarosh and 
Rashnu. The last one holds the 
balance to weigh the deeds, and 
not even a hair’s breath of partiality 
shall be tolerated.* 

One whose meritorious deeds 
exceed his misdeeds by the weight 
of three Saroshcharanam, he goes 
into the Heaven; and one whose 
misdeeds exceed his good actions 
by three Saroshcharanam, he goes 
into the Hell. But a person whose 
meritorious deeds and evil actions 
are of equal weight, he enters 
the intermediary stage, or the 
Himastagan.* 


AL-SIRAT OR “ CHINYAD BRIDGE.” 


Islam 

Sirat is a bridge across the in¬ 
fernal region, thinner than hair 
and sharper than sword, and it is 
beset on each side with hooked 
thorns. The righteous will pass 
over it easily and swiftly, while 
the wicked will find it difficult to 
cross. These latter will miss their 
footing and ultimately fall into 
the Hell. The Paradise is entered 
after crossing the bridge.* 


ZOBOASTBIANISM 

The soul of the dead, after the 
end of worldly life, proceeds to¬ 
wards the Chinvad Bridge. When 
a righteous soul passes, the bridge 
becomes very wide and smooth; 
while for the wicked it becomes 
narrow and edged like razor.* 

The righteous (after such a trial) 
go higher up (into the heaven) and 
the wicked (while crossing the 
bridge) fall down head-foremost 
(into the hell).^ 


1. Quran, XXI, i7 

2. Tiimizi. 

3. Tafzit Mnlla All Qarl 


1. Minu-i-Kherad, II, 118-131 
3. Alda Viral Nama, VI, 9-11 
8. Dadi*taim-DinL 4, Ibid. 
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AL-E’RAF OR ‘ 
Islam 

And between these (hell and 
heaven) shall be a partition, and 
on al-E’raf (the barrier), shall be 
men who will know all by their 
tokens, and they shall cry to the 
inmates of Paradise : “ Peace be 
on you ”; but they shall not enter 
it, (i.c. the Paradise), although long¬ 
ing to do so; and when their eyes 
are turned towards the inmates of 
the Hell, they shall say : “ 0 our 

Lord! place us not with the offend¬ 
ing people.”^ 


HEMISTAGAN” 

ZOEOASTMANISM 

There is a class of souls between 
the righteous and the unrighteous, 
which are spoken of as the hemis- 
tagani, or the “ equal-stationary.” 
The good souls go higher up into 
the heaven, and the wicked ones 
fall headlong into the hell; while 
the heniistagani, whose deeds are 
equally good and bad, they remain 
on some level place, between the 
good and the bad abodes.^ 


HELL 

Islam 

Verily, Jaheem (or Hell) is pro¬ 
mised to all evil-doers together.^ 
Jahannam (or Hell) shall truly 
be a place of snares, the home of 
the transgressors, to abide therein 
(for) ages ; no coolness shall they 
taste, therein, nor any drink, save 
boiling waters and running sores.® 

Hell shall claim him who turned 
his back from the good path.* 

Those who devour the property 
of orphans unjustly, only devour 
into their bellies the fire ; and they 
broil in the Sa’eer (i.e,, hell).® 

The sinners are in error and 
excitement, (and they will realise 
it) on the Day when they shall be 

1. Quran, YII, 40 2. Quran XV, 44 

3. „ LXXVIII, 21-25 

4. „ XCVII, 5 6. Quran lY, 11 


ZOBOASTBIANISM 

Whoso then brings about that 
the pure is defrauded, he has after¬ 
wards the dwelling of Darkness 
(to live in for) a long time ; (he 
gets) bad food (and he is received 
with) unbecoming speech. To this 
place, ye wicked! the (Divine) 
Law conducts you by reason of 
your own deeds.^ 

Thither, (in the Life after death) 
come to the wicked rulers (who 
are) the evil-doing, evil-speaking 
(beings) possessing wicked laws, 
the evil-minded, bad souls to meet 
them with evil food; they remain 
manifest members in the dwelling 
of the Drujas.® 

Poisonous food shall be the share 
oftho.se who think evil, speak evil, 
and do evil. Th is is the food for 

1. Arda Yiraf Nama, VI, 9-11 

2. Yaana, XXXI, 20 

3. „ XLYIII, 11 
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Islam 

dragged into the fire on their 
faces. (And then Allah will say :) 
Taste ye the touch of Saqar {i.e. 
HelD.i 

As for him whose balance (of 
good deeds) is light (and not 
heavy), his dwelling shall be the 
Haviah, (or the Hell).® 


ZoEOASTKIAinsM 

the harlot, in the life after death, 
who mostly thinks, speaks, and 
does evil, who is indocile, disobe¬ 
dient, and wicked.i 

When the souls of the wicked 
arrive at the abode of Darkness, 
they are given bad and poisonous 
food to eat, and are received with 
mocking speech.® 


“ PARADISE.” 


Islam 

They who have believed (in 
Allah) and done things right, they 
shall be the inmates of Paradise, 
wherein they shall abide for ever.* 

Those who have believed (in 
Allah) and done the thing.s right, 
We will bring them into gardens 
beneath which rivers fiow, therein 
to abide eternally; therein they 
shall have wives of stainless puri¬ 
ty.^ 

The Paradise will be for those 
‘‘ who humble themselves in their 
prayers, and who keep aloof from 
vain words, and who are givers of 
alms, and who restrain their 
passion 

There are heavenly gardens into 
which the believers “ shall enter 
together with the just of their 
fathers and their wives, and their 
descendants; and the angels shall 
go in unto them at every portal; 

‘ Peace be with you say they, 

1. Quran LIY.A? ^ 

2. .. Cl. 8 

8. „ II, 76; VII, 40 

4 . „ IV. 60 B. Quran XXIII. 


ZOROASTBlAyrsM 

Those who enlarge the glory 
of the good, gather themselves 
swiftly to the good dwelling of 
Vohumana, of Asha, and of Mazda.* 

Happiness is there for the 
doers of good, in the realms of 
Armaiti, of Asha, and of Vohu¬ 
mana, wherein Mazda dwells in 
the self-chosen abode.* 

In the life after death, the soul 
of the good goes forward and 
meets a maiden, one beautiful, 
shining, with shining arms; one 
powerful, well-grown, slender, with 
large breasts, praiseworthy body ; 
one noble with brilliant face, one 
of fifteen years, as fair in growth 
as the fairest creature. She tells 
the soul of the good man that on 
account of his good actions, good 
thoughts and good speech, in the 
corporeal world, on account of his 

1. ESdokht K5ak, Parg. Ill (Vast 22), 36 

2. Minu-i-Kherad. 

3. Yasna, XXX, 10 

4 . „ XLV, 16 
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‘ because ye have endured all 
things’.”* 

In the gardens of Paradise, the 
doers of good shall live, and they 
shall be provided “ with such fruits 
as shall please them best, and 
with flesh of such birds as they 
shall long for; and there shall be 
the Houris, (damsels), with large 
dark eyes, like pearls hidden in 
their shells, in recompense for their 
past labours ... unfailing and un¬ 
forbidden; and on lofty couches 
and of a rare creation have We 
made the Houris, and We have 
made them ever-virgins, dear to 
their spouses, and of equal age, 
(all) for the people of the right 
hand, a crowd of the former and a 
crowd of the later generations. 

1. Quran XIII, 23-24 
a „ LVI, 16-39; LV, 84-56 


2^B0ASTBIAI7ISU 

reciting Gathas, his offering to the 
holy waters and holy fires of Ahura 
Mazda, on account of his good 
treatment to the good people who 
came to' him from far and near, 
Ahura Mazda has granted him all 
happiness, all pleasures, and lofti¬ 
ness, and all purity in Paradise. 
And then the good soul steps into 
the heaven, and is welcomed by 
those who are dwelling in Paradise. 
By the command of Ahura Mazda, 
nice food is brought to him as a 
reward, in the after-life, for good 
deeds done by him in the world. 
The same is the reward for those 
women who think good, speak 
good, and do good, those who are 
obedient and pure.® 


1. Hidokbt Natk, Parg. II (Yast 22) 1-18. 
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PAHLAVl FOLK-ETYMOLOGY AND 
ETYMOLOGICAL CURIOSITIES 

Dastue Kaikhusbu Mahiab Kotab 
Dastob Dabab Pahlan, M.A. 

Innumerable instances of playing with words are found 
in the Pahlavi literature. We find that in a few cases the 
meaning assigned to a certain word is in harmony with its 
etymology, but very often the true etymological significance 
is set aside, and the Pahlavi author, or authors, gives free 
rein to his imagination and wilder flights to his fancy in the 
explanation of a particular word. The new significance 
assigned to such a word by popular etymology has nothing in 
common with the primitive meaning which can be deduced 
from the etymology. As stated by Geldner, “We could more 
easily excuse the etymological artifices and subtleties ; ’’...but 
sometimes “ all philological principles are set at defiance ” 
(See ‘ Avesta, Pahlavi and Ancient Persian Studies in honour 
of Dastur P. B. Sanjana’’-—‘Avesta Literature,’ p. 76). Out 
of such examples too numerous to be recorded here, a selec¬ 
tion is made of the following conspicuous examples from the 
Pahlavi literature. 

(1) ♦“lUW aioisiaJc. 

This word is generally derived from Av. a + vista, pp. 
of rt. vid, ‘ to know.’ Geldner, following Andreas, traces it 
back to Av. upasta, ‘foundation,’ hence ‘foundation-text.’ 
GrBd. 177. 7-8rw - -u'le AwistaJc 

Jc6s vicarisn atvizak stayisn~i yazat, i.e., ‘AwistSk whose 
interpretation is the pure glorification of the Yazats.’ For 
a similar interpretation of Awistdh, see Dd. Ch. 48 §§ 25-26 
(S.B.E., Yol. 18, p. 168): cf. NP. and (see 
Steingass, 8.v.). 
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(2) ^0^3, harecar, ‘ a battle.’ NP. 

GrBd. 9. 1-2 

) ^c* lit; ^3 <m^(»i ^eA"i 


Jcareoar vicarisn in hi hdr pa car u cardmandllia Jcart 
away at. 

i.e., ‘ the interpretation of karscar is this that one 
should do an action with tricks and with stratagem.’ (See 
Horn: NP. Btym., p. 185). 

(3) zormn (Av. zrvana ‘time ’). NP. jj —diljjj— 

t)t j3- 

GrBd. 167. 5-6 

V “ ittj-" itf^ « i<?'^{^ 


zorvan i zen ast i Auharmazd e hi zTir juntas vanet. 
i.e., ‘ Zorvan {i.e, Time) is a weapon of Auharmazd, 
wherewith He vanquishes (vunet) falsehood (zUr).’ (See 
Horn : NP. Etym., p. 146). 

(4) ^ sale or sag ‘ a dog NP. «-X.. 


GrBd. 98. 1-2 

|i^l)*U -Mjy* «_jSsy-r It5-^l|;v'^s 

e rai ' sah^ xanihet ces se-aevalc-i ez martovian ezas dat. 


i.e., ‘ He is called saJe for this reason that he is one-third 
(se-yaJc, i.e., sa-lc) of man. (See Horn; NP. Etym., p. 164). 


(5) .se-".swe;.i3'?, JiamaspaSmadem (Av. Jiamaspathmae- 

daya = name of the sixth and last Gahambar). 

GrBd. 24. 5 

-Vieu lit; -ven-eu* t:; i6<: i^^;*! -n,')(S .60.5ye;.»35 

Si€'? (•eA -“j-iy-ejis - im vcit^« « ll•)l^u 

Hamas paQmadem Ms vicarisn in hi Tiam-spdh 
rubisnih pa geteh paetah but ; die fravahr i martoman pa 
ham-spdMh raft hend. 

i.e .,' The interpretation of Hamaspa^madem is this that 
the movement of the whole army (of men and frbhars) be- 
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cams manifest on earth, because the frohars of men avdanced 
in battle-array.’ 

Neryosang, following the interpretation of Pahlavl, 
explains hamaspaSmaedaya as stxrva sainyadati, ‘creation of 
the whole army.’ This alludes to the creation of all human 
beings during this last Gahambar. 

(6) -ti'sy'y, apads, ‘ demon of drought—^an opponent 
of the star Tishtar ’ (Av. apaosa). 

Dd. Ch. 93 § 11 (S.B.E., Vol. 18, p. 267) 

^ -“tistry* “ -nAAJ 

dew ast i apdos yidm i vicdrihM dp os. 

i.e., ‘ A div of the name of apads which is interpreted 
as ‘ destruction of water 

Av. apa-usa, ‘ drying up ’ (see Barth. A.W. col. 72); here 
the word is taken as dp (water) + os (Av. aosah, ‘ death’). 

(7) tanlpuhr (Av. tanupere9a,pereto-tanu, peso- 
tanu). NP. 

Literally, whose body is filled (with sin); whose body is 
condemned or forfeit; or who pays with his body (see Darm. 
Et. Iran. 11, p. 171 et seq.). The last component of this 
word is generally read as jmld, ‘ bridge’ (Av. peretu)a.nd the 
word translated accordingly, i.e,, one who cannot pass the 
bridge (Chinvat). 

(See, also Saddar Nasr (Dhabhar’s edition), Ch. 18 § 4, 
where pur, ‘ a sou and pUl, ‘ a bridge are mixed up). 

(8) asmd-xanvai (Av. asmo-x'anvd- Yt. 1 
§ 30 and Yt. 13 § 96). 

The word literally means ‘ the shining sky,’ but Yt. 1 
explains it thus:— 

-SO-" tS 

asmd-x'^anvat ndm ddret ht aehn rdi be-zanet. 

i.e., ‘ He is called Asmb-x^anvat as he spikes (the 
demon) Aesm.’ 
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Here asmaj ‘ the sky,’ is taken as aema with the verb 
x'aiBh. Cf. Y. 57 § 10 paiii-x’avh, * to crush.’ 

(9) xarfasiar, ‘ noxious creatures ’ (Av. 

xrafstra ; NP. 

Wherever the word occurs in Pahlavl, it is explained as 
l€)ie» xrai start, i.e., with benumbed or confounded in¬ 
tellect, from xrat (Av. xratv) + start (from Av. store, ‘ to 
prostrate ’). 

Neryosang ‘ buddhi jada ’. 

See Y. 28 § 5. As Mills says: This is of course liter¬ 
ally erroneous, yet it renders the idea. (See, also, Darm. 
Z. A. I, 208). 

10. asarvanih, ‘ the profession of a priest.’ See 

Sanjana’s edition of the Dinkard, Vol. I, p. 38,1. 18, where 
the word is explained as asar-ruhanih (= asra- 

ravanih), i.e., asravanih (priestship) gives the knowledge of 
the infinite and eternal state of the soul. 

Scores of other such instances may be quoted here, but 
one thing stands out very conspicuous amidst such explana¬ 
tions. It seems very strange that in the whole range of 
Pahlavl literature we do not come across any suggested 
derivation of Zarathushtra’s name, although many instances 
at etymolc^zing various proper names—historical and mythi¬ 
cal—are here met with every now and then : as, e.g., see 
the above list of words wherein five are proper names. We 
know that several interpretations of the word Zarathushtra 
are offered by oriental and occidental scholars and as 
Jackson says their number is legion. (See Jackson: 

‘ Zoroaster the Prophet of Ancient Iran appendix I:— 
“Suggested Explanations of Zoroaster’s Name,” pp. 147-49). 
About such futile explanations of the proper name Zara¬ 
thushtra, Moulton (‘ Early Zoroastrianism,’ p. 81) says :— 

“ Zarathushtra himself is a problem for the mytholo- . 
gists to start with. JBy various manipulations, the name has ^ 
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been tortured into conformity with meanings more or less 
appropriate for legend; and if the motive be supplied we 
might conceive popular etymology at work in a dialect more 
or less remote from that in which the name originated.” 

Can it be that the honoured name of the Prophet of 
Ancient Iran was considered too sacred to be commented on 
by Pahlavl writers in a bizarre and haphazard way, as we 
find various scholars to have done ? 



A COUNTERFEIT COUPLET IN THE 
SHAHNAMEH. 

By Peof. Fieoze C. Davab, M.A., LL.B. (Ahmedabad). 

Truth may occasionally appear stranger than fiction, but 
fiction is sometimes more familiar to the public mind than 
fact. In bygone days when the art of printing and the 
privilege of copyright were unknown, it was but too common 
with unscrupulous scribes to interpolate any lines they chose 
in the text they were transcribing. Some of these lines, 
invented by the copyists or their poet-friends, caught the ear 
of the public and passed into currency as the genuine coinage 
of the original poet. Firdausi’s poetic afflatus had so thrilled 
Iran with the immortal glory of the past that not merely 
lines but whole episodes, pertaining to the ancient kings and 
heroes of the land, were invented and incorporated in the 
Shahnameh, and this apocryphal matter passed muster and 
could still be seen in several copies of the great work, though 
Firdausi in fact had no hand in their composition. These 
spurious episodes have been collected from various copies of 
the Shahnameh and preserved by the late Amuzandeh bin 
Shermard Irani in the Mulhaqat (Appendices) of his valuable 
edition of the great epic. 

We may here take note of a venerable myth, consisting 
of a couplet, which the huge majority of Firdausi’s admirers 
have religiously taken to their hearts as the unchallenged 
outcome of the bard’s imperishable genius. This couplet, 
which has been rattled from many a platform and is known 
even to those who are innocent of Persian, runs as follows:— 

“ Ma gui ke afcash parastan budand 
Parastandeh e pak Yazdan budand : ” 

“Say not that they (the Zarathushtrians) were fire-worship¬ 
pers, for they were worshippers of the Holy God.” 
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It may come as a shock to the numerous votaries of the 
Iranian epic, if they are told that this couplet is not by 
Firdausi, that it is not to be traced in any authentic copy of 
the Shahnameh, but that the spark was probably produced 
by a copyist and fanned into flame by religious-minded 
Parsis, who found in it a convenient weapon, forged by a 
non-Zarathushtrian, for demolishing the argument that the 
Iranians were fire-worshippers. The public fancy, in course 
of time, wove the following pathetic tale round the couplet, 
which has gone considerably to establish its “authenticity” 
among Firdausi enthusiasts. It is said that a Muslim once 
taunted a Zarathushtrian child with being a fire-worshipper : 
the child thereupon immediately turned to an old man, who 
was sitting near by, and inquired whether he knew Firdausi’s 
famous couplet refuting the charge of pyrolatry laid on the 
Zarathushtrians. The old man, who was none other than 
Firdausi himself, was overwhelmed by painful memories 
associated with all that he had suffered in the composition of 
his work and its inadequate remuneration: he suddenly 
collapsed and was taken home to die. This edifice of a 
legend, raised on an unauthentic couplet which is without 
any foundation, must consequently topple down of its own 
accord. 

Some are of opinion that the couplet is to be found in 
the following chapter of the Shahnameh :—“ The appearance 
of Zardusht (Zarathushtra) and the acceptance of his religion 
by Gushtasp, Lohiasp and all the Iranian chiefs.” These 
writers hold that the couplet succeeds another which runs as 
follows:— 

“ Ke an Mehr Barzin abi dood bood 
Munauwar ne az hizam o 'ood bood ” 

“ .This Mehr Barzin Fire used to burn without smoke 
and it shone refulgent without fuel and aloes-wood.” A 
glance at the most authentic copies of the Shahnameh will 
csonvince the reader of the non-existence of the couplet 
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under discussion in this passage, for the episode of the 
mysterious tree, the Sarv e Azadeh or Sarv e Kishmar, 
immediately succeeds the reference to the Mehr Barzin Fire. 

It must be admitted however that the ingenious interpolator 
has shrewdly inserted the couplet in a very appropriate 
context in the great epic, so as to suggest to the reader that 
the Fire Mehr Barzin was not God but only His emblem. 

But it can be shown from the Shahnameh that Firdausi 
had himself expressed the idea of fire being only a repre¬ 
sentative of the Divinity, though in a different connection 
and in lines totally different from the couplet usually 
ascribed to him. The lines of Firdausi embodying the idea 
may be found in the Shahnameh towards the end of the 
chapter named:—“ Eeturn of Kaikhusru to Iran and his 
arrival before Kaoos in Pars.” We here find that the 
Turani Afrasiab, the relentless foe of Iran, had given 
Kaikhusru the slip, and the latter was therefore proceeding 
to Pars to meet his paternal grandfather Kaikaoos, king of 
Iran. At the meeting the two men shed tears of joy and 
spent a week in wine-drinking and other convivialities. At 
last Kaikhusru awoke to the stern reality of his maternal 
grandfather, Afrasiab, being still alive, and intimated to 
Kaikaoos the great danger of that Turani monarch mobiliz¬ 
ing his army and falling upon them unawares. Kaikaoos 
thereupon asked Kaikhusru to proceed with him to the Fire- 
Temple of Azar-Gushasp,* where, in response to their fervent 

* Firdanci tiairatea an inteieiting account of the discover}' of the Azar* 
Gnahaap Fire. When Tua and Fariburz failed to capture the fortress of Behman, 
which vas in the possession of wicked lorceters andhence reputed to be impregnable, ‘ 
Eaikbusiu himself proceeded thither and ordered an epistle to be written, threaten* 
log the. magicians of the fort in the name of the Lord with dire destruction. He then 
ordered Giv, the noted spearman, to affix the letter to his lance and thrust the same 
Id the walls of the fortress. As soon as this was accomplished, the castle walla 
collapsed with a deafening noise, like the walls of Jericho by the trumpet-blasts of 
Joshua's priests and by the shouts of the people (Jcehua VI 20), or like the walls 
of Pampeluna by the prayers of Charlemagne as related in Turpin’s “ Chronicle." 
The epell was then broken and thunder rumbled in the sky, which was enveloped in 
sable; but all of a sudden the darkness was dispelled by a radiant light which illumi- 
sated t be scene. By orders of Kaikhusru a temple was raised to commemorate 
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prayers, God may be pleased to guide them to the hiding-place 
of Afrasiab. In the passage that follows Firdausi tells us 
how they offered worship to God, and rebuts the idea that 
they were fire-worshippers. The relevant lines* here are :— 
“ Chun Khusrav ba ab e mizheh rukh bashust 
Bar afshand dinar bar Zandavust: 

Ba yak hafteh bar pish e Yazdan budand, 

Mapindar ke atash parastan budand, 

Ke atash badan gah mihrab bood, 

Parastandeh ra dideh pur ab bood: ” 

“When Kaikhusru washed his cheeks with the water of 
his eyelids (t. e., with tears of devotion), he scattered precious 
coins on the Zand-Avestaf. For a week Kaikaoos and Kai¬ 
khusru were (absorbed in prayers) before the Almighty, but 
do not think that they were fire-worshippers : for the Fire at 
that place was only an altar, where the worshipper had his 
eyes bathed with tears (of devotion).” 

the gpot where the light was vi«ible,ana the Azar-Gughasp Fire was icitalled tbereia 
It M gaid that this name \\as given to the Fire (Azar) for the reason that the celestial 
light first flashed on the ear {goosh) of Kaikhusru’s horse {asp). {Vide Dr, 3. 3, 
Modi’g Gujarati work “ Irani Vishayo,” Part I). 

•I am indebted to Prof. Muhammad Sherani, the famous Shahnameh scholar, 

for having kindly detected these lines for me from the great epic. 

t Firdausi often refers to the Zand-Avesta in his depiction of the times of 
Kaikhnsru—years before Zarathushtra saw the light. This is evidently an error of 
the poet, for to speak of the Zand-Avesta before Zarathushtra is as absurd as to 
refer to Christianity before Christ. There were nine great apostles of Godin 
ancient Iran—Gayomard, Hushang, Tehmurath, Jamshid, Faridoon, Kaikaoos, 
Kaikhusru, Vishkaript and Homa; the tenth and greatest wag Zarathushtra. It is 
possible that some of these nine apostles may have left remnants of their teachings, 
but there can be no doubt that, except the three short pray ers—Ashem Vohn, 
Ahnna Vairya and Venghe Hatam—net a scrap of their discourses or homilies has 
come down to us, and Firdausi’s age most have been equally ignorant of the 
same, (FideKE. Cama’s Gujarati “Zarthosht Nameh”). Our religious literature 
begins with the Gathas, and the Zand-Avesta is the work of Zarathushtra and his 
pious and inspired successors. The very word ‘ Zand-Avesta ’, though very common, 
b erroneous and misleading; the correct term is • A vest a o Zand’ or the Avestan 
scriptures and the (Pahlavi) commentary subsequently written thereon. 

Firdausi is however justified in referring to Fires and Fire-Temples in the 
times cf Kaikhusru, for the Fire-cult of Irsn is Indo-Iranian in origin and long 
prior to Zarathushtra, who saw the necessity of continuing this worship of God 
through the Fire-emblem, 
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It is in these words that Firdausi refutes the alleged 
pyrolatry of the Zarathushtrians. This idea consequently is 
Firdausi’s own, but the couplet, which is commonly but 
erroneously attributed to him, and which is conspicuous by 
its absence in the most authentic copies of the Shahnameh, 
must be considered as a counterfeit coin, minted probably by 
an indifferent copyist. 



HAFEZ OF SHIRAZ 
1309-1389 A.C.* 

A Study on the Nature of His Faith 
By Sohbab H. Batlivala 

Views of the late Mb. Ibani 

The late Mr. Dinshah Jijibhoy Irani, while giving a talk 
in Bombay on his visit to Iran, incidentally mentioned that 
Hafez had a strong leaning for Zoroastrianism. The writer 
of this article, who was present at that gathering, was also 
entertaining the same notion at that time on his own 
independent reading of the Diwan of Hafez. It was this 
casual remark on the part of Mr. Dinshah that led him to 
see how far this opinion could be authoritatively substantiat¬ 
ed by reference to the Diwan and to the recorded incidents 
of the life of Hafez. It may be mentioned here that 
Mr. Dinshah himself had made an original contribution to 
the study of a similar aspect of Hafez by reading before a 
distinguished gathering a very thought-provoking paper 
under the caption “ Hafiz and His Zoroastrian Murshed ” 
on the 20th August 1925, on the occasion of the sixteenth 
death anniversary of the late Mr. K. R. Gama, when 
His Excellency the then Consul-General of Iran had kindly 
presided. This paper and the proceedings of that meeting 
are published in the Journal No. 7 of the K. R. Gama 
Oriental Institute of Bombay. Therein Mr. Dinshah has 
shown that the Pir-e-Mughan referred to by Hafez was a 
real Magian to whom Hafez owed all his enlightenment and 
progress towards perfection. Under these circumstances, it 
would be in the fitness of things to contribute a study in 

• Thii date of the life-time of Hafez is given by a Conaul-General of Iran. 
(See Joamal No. 7 of ths K. B. Cama Oriental Institute of Bombay.) Others say 
that Hafez died in 791 A. H. at the age of 65 years. (See Diwan-e-Hajez, Shirkat 
PtOM, Teheran, Iran, Biographical sketch of Hafez by Muhammad Muia) 
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this Memorial Volume on a subject which was so favourite to 
the late Mr. Dinshah. 

A Devout Seekee op Truth 

It may be noted that Hafez was at one time Professor 
of Qur’anic literature at an academy founded by his patron 
Haji Quawam and, as his 7iom-de-plume indicates, Hafez 
not only knew by heart the whole of the Quran, but also 
had a comprehensive knowledge of Islamic theology.* It 
however appears that his views in these matters were con¬ 
siderably liberalised afterwards by his contact with a 
Zoroastrian saint to whom he constantly refers to as Pir-er 
Muglian. We shall first trace the course of this change from 
certain verses of his ownf and then notice a few incidents 
of his life recorded in standard biographies of Iranian 
poets, as external evidences of his final convictions. 

It seems that Hafez was dissatisfied with mere academic 
discussions of theological works, and to have felt a craving 
for a place in solitude to search for a real spiritual guide. 

^ \ ol J ^ Ji'i ol^> 

Translation 

(a) “ Seek not the gem of Love, 0 Hafez, from the 
corner of the academy. Put the step out if you want to 
proceed in its quest.” 

• Sea the remarks of Muhammad Gulandam. a friend of Hafe*, quoted by 
Browne, in A History of Persian Literature Under Tartar Dominion, Chapter v 
Section 6. 

t The verses quoted in this article are mostly from the Diwan-e-Eafee published 
by Sayyad Abd-ur-Eahim Khalkhali at Kitab-khaneh Eaveh, Teheran, Iran from the 
oldest known manuscript of the Diwan, written within 35 years of the death of 
Hafez. In a few cases alternative readings have been preferred from a recent Iranian 
edition of the Dizaan, printed at Shirkat Press, Teheran, In 1940 A.O, 
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(b) “ Take the volume of verses and the way to desert. 
This is not the time to attend at the academy and to argue 
about the Kashf and KashsJiaf"* 

These verses mark the beginning of the discontent of 
Hafez with his theology, and we find him developing a 
desire to seek God in a wider field, even in a “ tavern.” He 
gives expression to the sublime truth that all are seekers of 
God in their own way and every place of religious worship 
is the same whether it be a mosque or a church. 

1st** ^ ^ 

lvX>- 1 

Ow* 4^ ^ 4:> tXJl jU i,b^ 

JcK.** 3"^ 434*Jti 

Translation 

(a) “ To me, the need of the mosque and the tavern 
is for union with You. I entertain no thought besides this 
and God is my Witness.” 

(b) “ Every one is in the quest of the Friend whether 
he be sober or drunk. Every place is a House of Love 
whether it be the mosque or the church.” 

Feibndly Attitude Towabds Christianitt 

We thus notice Hafez to have been in that transitional 
stage which is generally experienced by all seekers after truth 
when their minds outgrow their belief in particular religions 
and see the hand of Divinity working equally in all. In this 
connection the following views of Hafez on Christianity are 
worth noting:— 


Cjjc-i j iA*l3 (a) 



* Thete are the names oC two famons Arabic works on the exegesis of the 
Qut*an written by Abu Talib of Mecca and Zamakhshari respectively. 
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i i J ASli^sA 3 

lAlAJi-sa *3^ AaAya ^ 

3 4_*ftl j 3 _;>> 3 ijf'3*^' 

la'jl>- "5* ^J* ( g ) 

(.Ji^ 

Translation 

(a) “ 0 hermit, go away and do not invite me to (your) 
heaven, for God has not destined that I should be prepared 
for it. You and (your) rosary and the praying-carpet and 
your ways of piety and rectitude; I and (my) tavern and 
the church-bell and my way to the monastery and the 
church.” 

(b) “At that place where they adorn the oratory, there 
is the church-bell, chapel, monk and the name of the cross.” 

(c) “ The Christian child said at dawn : Alas, that at 
every moment Hafez should be singing the hymns of the 
church.” 


Wisdom Sought pbom the Gbbbkb and Bbahmins 

In his quest for knowing the Great Unknown we find 
Hafez even searching the philosophies of the classical Greeks 
and the wisdom of the Brahmins. 


jli ^ t—w (^(x) 

^ ^‘>>^3 03 * ( 5 ) 

Translation 

(a) “ Except for Plato, who used to sit in a wine-cask, 
who will tell us again the secret of philosophy ? ” 
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(b) “Do not brag about philosophy because at the 
time of death even Aristotle had to give up his soul as he 
was made helpless.” 

(c) " Be polite, for every person will not be able to say 
the word of the elder, except a learned Brahmin,” 

(d) “ The temperament of the age is corrupted in this 
calamity, 0 Hafez! Where is the philosophical reflection 
and the Brahminical wisdom ? ” 


CoNTAor WITH A Magian Saint 


It is after attaining this stage of religious equilibrium 
that Hafez finds himself in a whirlwind of conflicting 
spiritual emotions, when luckily he seems to have come in 
contact with a saintly Magian whom he constantly refers to 
as Pir-e-Mugliati. He, therefore, decided to consult this 
holy personage to solve his problems. 


y (a) 

3 ^ Am 'S La 

f.yT ^ 3 ' fj/t j=> 

(jLii ^ (JIm (c) 


<J‘3> ^ (d) 

3Lu 

^ S ^U. j(g) 

^llia 

CaA Is^ • j » U ^ ^ (f) 

i Ji Jt* 3 ^3 
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Translation 

(a) “ Do not consider it a blemish (on my part) if I 
desired help from the saint of the Magians. Our Sheikh had 
said that there was nothing of (spiritual) blessing in (his) 
shrine.” 

{b) “ If the saint of the Magians does not open (his) 
door to me, which door shall I knock at, from where shall I 
seek my remedy ? ” 

(c) “ I desire to go to the lane of the Magians in a 
cheering mood (to escape) from these tumults which have 
lately seized at me.” 

(i) “ Last evening, I bore my difficulty to the saint of 

the Magians and he, by the aid of his (divine) vision, solved 
the problems that have puzzled me.” 

( 5 ) “ Do not turn your face from the lane of the 
Magians, for they sell there the key to solve difficulties. 

(/) “0 Hafez, the presence of the saint of the 
Magians is a refuge of good faith. Learn and hear from 
him the lesson of good faith and love.” 

Old Ties Sevebed 

Hafez seems to have by now definitely made up his 
mind to devote himself whole-heartedly to his Magian 
master, for the reason that his former belief had been 
shaken out of its very foundation, as may be seen from his 
following verses:— 

lAiSj AsL-sI .J ^ All 1, 
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Translation 

{a) “ Like a willow I tremble (being) at the vanishing 
point of my faith, because my heart is captured by the bow 
of thy infidel eye-brows-” 

(J) “ Leave off this fight of all the seventy-two sects-* 
As they have not seen the truth, they have struck upon the 
false path.” 

(c) “Paint a mole on your forehead with the blood 
of my heart so that people may know that I am a victim 
to you who profess the religion (which is called) heathen.” 

(d) “The Magian child, the highway robber of my 
religion and heart, passed by. After he went, the friend has 
become a stranger unto all ” {i.e., all my previous friends 
left me on my contracting friendship of the Magian saint). 

Intbbest in Magian Symbolisms 

Having lost all attachment to his previous convictions, 
Hafez now imbibes himself with the spirit of Magianism and 
thus gives expression to his interest in its symbolisms 
in the following verses:— 


Oi* 3' (O') 

(5^ >-0-c 


a-, 3 p-lj ( 1 ) 

vuU. 3 I j 3 ol oJa, 3 ^ ji. 

15** ’-*^3 (c) 

iy jL-s *-!3 JC L> (d) 


* Itlam^ loon after iti inception, got ipUt up into leventy-two aeota. 
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(a) “ My patting on of the cloak was not owing to 
any religious piety. I was (only) putting it on as a screen 
to cover a hundred secret vices of mine.” 


(b) “ I had a holy cloak and it used to hide a hundred 
faults of mine. It was pawned to wine and the minstrel 
and the sacred girdle* was all that was left on me.” 

(c) “Since the ringlets of the beloved bid us wear 
the sacred girdle, begone, 0 Sheikh, for this cloak (of piety) 
on our body has become unlawful.” 

(d) “ All the gifts of the Beloved are by way of favour 
and kindness, whether He orders prayers or brings the 
sacred girdle (to me).” 


Once firmly initiated in the Magian circle, Hafez boldly 
proclaims that henceforth he is to be found constantly in the 
company of those pious persons who habitually follow the 
symbolic Magian practices. 


Oils j ^ 


Translation 


“ Bring me sparkling wine so that I may disclose to 
you an anecdote and make a breach in Islamiam. I have 
never sat with a pretentious holy person who had not the 
sacred girdle tied underneath his cloak.” 

Relationship with the Magian Saint 

So Hafez bids farewell to all his previous friends for 
the last time, as he takes refuge in the diacipleship of the 
Magian saint, and solemnly promises to serve him for all 
time to come, 

• Thii M apparently the fcuati, a teligioue emblem of Magianiim, worn round 
the waUt. 
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Ojli- 4^ ^ jTl 

W*«*J J iSj^ ^ jM 

^ (^\ ^jA ^ ' y . 3 j*;l«.j;i 

^ Sjji J y o^i 

O*"! (J^ (_| li <<5^ 5 ii ^ '^ [*Aj^ i-J^ a ^^3 
j' - J J * r'* 5 3J. f iS^J> 

tsf c*3^ j' 0 ^^ (d) 

J j*--l 4fli>- (^IaA La 

Translation 

(a) “ What difference it makes if the saint of the 
Magians has become our spiritual guide ? It is not in every 
head that there is not present the mystery of God.” 

(b) “ I am a disciple of the saint of the Magians, 0 
Sheikh, feel not offended with me, for you only held out the 
promise, while he (the Magian saintHulfilled it.” 

(c) “ Be in the good fortune of the saint of the 
Magians, for all else is then easy. Tell everybody else to 
depart and efface my name from memory.” 

(d) “ From the beginning of my creation, the ring of the 
r, ^ Magian saint is in my ear (i.e., it has been my destiny 

to be his slave). Hence it is that we are now having that 
bond of service upon us and will ever remain in it.” 

Of course Hafez remains steadfastly true to his word, 
and his flat refusal to give up the service of his Magian saint 
indicates that great pressure was being put on Hafez to 
dissociate him from that service. 

3 ! ('aj 
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Jk:> 


(b) 


C*>XiaA ^5* 1 





0 Juj 

(c) 


la lU 






(d) 

J—^ 4** jl j 

03 ‘I— 5 3 I u*' ^ 




Translation 

(a) “ Why should we torn away our head from the 
threshold of the saint of the Magians ? There is a fortune 
within his mansion and its door is wide open (for us).” 

(b) “ I will not leave the service of the Magian saint, 
because it is not in my interest to do so.” 

(c) “I am a slave of the Magian saint who releases 
me from ignorance. Whatever our saint does is always for 
our real benefit.” 

(d) “Go, 0 Hafez, and render your service to the 
Magian saint. Follow him closely and sever yourself from 
everything else.” 

Now let us see how close was his relationship with his 
Magian saint, and how lovingly he was treated by him. 

yl, cii (a) 

Juldi b ^ 

^ ^ S:> (b) 

r 1 -^,^ 3^ , " ^ (c) 

>jf J^-> 
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Translation 

(а) “ They give again to the saint of the Magians a 
period of distraction. See what these pretentious pursuers 
of the Path do with their saint.” 

(б) “ Look at the goodness of the saint of the Magians 
that whatever we renegades did, was quite good in his 
kindly eye.” 

(c) “ I have seen many a manly miracle from the saint 
of the Magians, who does not take to any hypocritical ways 
in regard to a cup (of drink).” 

Visit to a Fibe-temple ? 


It would hardly surprise the reader if Hafez now de¬ 
clared himself to be an inmate of the sanctuary of the Magians 
from which place he derived all his spiritual solace and where 
he oflSciated for over forty years! 


Ja Ojf 3 jTl (a) 

cT*. 

(*0 tf” ^ cr:ri ‘-W' (c) 


Translation 

(а) “ If the mean (fellow) exposes sorrows from the 
corner of thy heart then a refuge at the altar of the sanc¬ 
tuary of the Magian saint will be enough for thee ” ( i.e., 
If I am afflicted with worldly misfortunes then the Magian 
sanctuary will be my only place of refuge). 

(б) “The gate of divine understanding was opened 
unto my heart on that day when I became an inmate of the 
sanctuary of the saint of the Magians.” 
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(c) “ More than forty years have passed by, since I 
am prondly saying that I am one of the servants of the sane* 
tuary of the Magian saint.” 


A specific reference to the altar of the great fire-temple 
situated in the province of Pars suggests that Hafez may 
have been qualified to behold it. 


Translation 


“ Tell the heart {lit. the breast) to raise (the flame of 
divine love as high as) the flame of the fire-temple of Pars. 
Tell the eyes to shed (tears in a torrent as mighty as) 
expanse of the waters of the Tigris at Baghdad.” 

Hafez also refers to having seen the Magian Holy of 
Holies in the following Sufistic language : 


y ^ C ^^ j ^ C/" y. 

^ K l:>- ’ J ^ 

Translation 


“ I behold the light of God in the tavern (i. 0 ., a place of 
religious worship) of the Magians. Just see this wonder, what 
light I see from such a place ! 0 chief of the Haj-pilgrims, 
do not show off your pretensions before me, for you behold a 
(mere) house, while I behold the house of God.” 

Inspibation from Sabush 


It is in the same environment of the Magian saint that 
Hafez speaks of having received tidings from Sarush, the 
Zoroastrian Gabriel. 

(a) 
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Translation 

(а) “ The divine favour will do its work; the tiding 
of mercy is being sent (to me by) Sarush.” 

(б) ** Come, for Sarush of the invisible world proudly 
gave me a good tiding last night, that the bounty of his 
mercy is common (to all)/’ 

(c) “Sarush of the invisible world gave me a happy 
tiding that a person will not always remain dejected in this 
world.” 

Of course Hafez goes further and gives ns to under¬ 
stand that to develop this faculty of obtaining spiritual 
messages, one must always keep himself detached from 
Ahriman (the Zoroastrian name for the Devil) and have the 
ears of one’s wisdom attuned to receive messages from 
Sarush, the angel abiding in the highest heaven. 

iS^ ' jk j (a) 

w—^ (jri #1^ (J) 

^.3 (c) 

|«1 Ic ^ j (^) 

Translation 

(а) “ Turn back from the very thought of separation 
so that you may become calm and collected by His order, 
that when Ahriman would leave, Sarush would come in.” 

(б) “ In the path of love, there are many evil sugges¬ 
tions of Ahriman. Be mindful and attune the ear of thy 
heart to the message of Sarush.” 
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(c) “ Until you do not become a friend (of God), you 
will not hear the secret from behind this curtain {i.e., from 
the invisible world). An impious ear is not the place for 
receiving the message of Sarush.” 

id) “ Sarush of the invisible world is a true angel, the 
paradise of whose beneficence discloses flaws in the Jannats 
{i.e., Islamic conception of heavens). 

Command oveb Pahlavi and Dabi 

Hafez is so much immersed in the Magian lore by this 
time that the birds appear to him to be singing in Pahlavi, 
the official language of the Sassanian Zoroastrians, and 
refers to some odes in the Pahlavi language perhaps his own 
compositions. 

3 

Ails 

Translation 

“ From the branch of the cypress the nightingale 
recites at dawn in sweet singing Pahlavi a lesson from the 
discourses of spiritual wisdom. The birds of the garden are 
making witty rhymes so that the lord ii.e., Hafez) may drink 
wine to the (tunes of) odes in Pahlavi.” 

Hafez was also well versed in Dari, the colloquial idiom 
of the Magians of his days and had composed verses in Dari 
to this extent that he traces his command over Persian to 
his mastery over Dari. 

XJ.y, LjU ^ 3 
lisU- ai 
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Translation 

(a) “Of the heart-ravishing verse of Hafez, a person 
will know its worth who nnderstands the nature and art of 
speaking Dari.” 

(b) “ Like a nightingale Hafez has become a dispenser 
of eloquence. You surpass him in his ability to speak in the 
Dari tongue. ” 

(c) “ He who carries a message from me into the 
presence of the Vazir must recite a first couplet of my verses 
in Dari poetry.” 

This proficiency of Hafez in Pahlavi and Dari languages 
used exclusively by the Magians, indicates that he was now 
fully living in a Magian atmosphere. 

Final Conviction 

When he lives thus, Hafez finds himself in complete 
peace of mind and happiness in the fulfilment of his duties 
towards Izad, the Zoroastrian name for God, 

lAi 1 JaJt 

Translation 

(a) “ We perform our doty towards Izad, do no harm 
to any person and if they say that it is not proper, we insist 
(that) it is proper.” 

(5) "We act in good faith, suffer reproach, (but) 
remain happy, because in our religious law it is heretical to 
grieve.”* 

* According to the Zoroattrien theological concepliona, grieving ia a sin and 
tience a perion ihouid not grieve. (See Arda-i-YiraJ Namak, Section 1&) 
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Having found the true faith, Hafez recognises his duty 
to propagate it.* 

o- •\j ^ 3**(a) 

^ (*-'-> - 'y } 3 ' 

J-Av> 3^ 3 iI—iAj ki—ja (j) 

^ •3'*' (c) 

i3j*) ct’ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Translation 

(а) “ The plated cloak leads to (putting on of) the 
sacred girdle; 0 Sufi, bind it according to these ways and 
customs.’' 

(б) “ Catch hold of the skirt of the friend and snap 
asunder that of the enemy. Be a man devoted to Yazdan, 
and free yourself and go away from Ahrimans.” 

(c) “ Revive in the garden the customs of the religion 
of Zarathushtra, now that the tulip has kindled the fire of 
Nimrod.” 

A Last Wish 

In the end, Hafez wishes to repose his soul in the 
keeping of his Magian Fir. 

OljjJub j..ji jl q1 ^_}j I dli sU ((j) 

3^ a* 0^ (b) 

Translation 

(a) *' May the soul be happy of that renegade who 
would die at the end of the lane of the Magians.” 

* ZoroBitrianiam definitely enjoiD* upon ite Totariei the duty to propagate 
their faith to the world at large. (See Farvardin Tasht 94, Dhalla, Hittory »/ 
Bofoaitricniimt Chapter XXXV,) 
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(6) “ In that Tumult when a person will not befriend 
another person I shall have the satisfaction to receive the 
favour of the saint of the Magians.” 

We may here add that the last verse just quoted refers 
to Eesurrection and is engraved along with others on the 
grave of Hafez at Shiraz. 

A Few Significant Incidents 

Besides these verses, there are hundreds of others 
wherein Hafez has indicated his attachment for the saint of 
the Magians and his manners, customs and faith in Sufistic 
terminology. These have almost the same import as 
the verses quoted above, and hence they are passed over. 

We shall now refer to certain verses of Hafez connected 
with some incidents of his life which bring out the nature 
of his faith. 

Libbbal Attitodb Towabds Infidels 

Let us start with the opening verse of his Diwan. Its 
first half is a quotation from an Arabic verse of the notorious 
Ummayad Khalif Yazid the son of Muaveiyah (680-683 
A.C.) who was perhaps the greatest enemy Islam has 
ever seen. It is related of this Yazid that in the first 
year of his reign he slew Husayn, the son of Ali and 
the grandson of prophet Muhammad, in the second year he 
sacked Madinah where the prophet lies buried, and in the 
third year he attacked the Kabah, the sanctum sanctorum 
of the Muslim world. A verse of this infidel is very signifi¬ 
cantly put at the head of his Diwan probably to show his 
broadmindedness which would not condemn a poet merely 
because he happened to be an infidel and would liberally 
view aberrations in men’s faith and practice, as shown by 
these verses. 

3 1 3 a 1 1-51 
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j**-j j olj j 5 <5* 

Tratislation 


“ 0 cup-bearer, pass the cup and give it to me to drink* 
because Love at first appeared easy, but diflBculties befell 
(in the way). Colour your praying-carpet with wine if the 
saint of the Magians tells you (to do so) for a pilgrim would 
not be without knowledge of the stages (of his pilgrimage).” 

In the same liberal spirit and following earlier poets of 
Sufiism, Hafez has extolled as a saint another infidel named 
Mansur al-Hallai,t {d. 912 A.C.) whose grandfather is said to 
have been a Magian of Diz-e-Sapid, i.e. the “ White Castle.” 
Mansur was executed on a charge of claiming himself to be 
the Deity Incarnate by crying Anal-Eaq, i.e,, “ I am God.” 
According to the Islamic theological conceptions, it is the most 
heinous sin for an individual to claim the Godhead and hence 
Shafi, the judge who tried Hallaj, ordered his crucifixion, 
after obtaining eighty-five ecclesiastical opinions that Mansur 
should be put to death for this blasphemy. It is said that 
when blood oozed out of the body of Mansur as he was being 
nailed to the cross, it flowed in a trickle running in the 
shape of letters to form the phrase Ana’l Hag. 


JujLajS JuSLa ji JU. JjJ I, S 


• Hkfez qnotef hero the eecond hetniitich of the followicg Arabio verse of Yaiid; 

^U| [f> \ b VI Ifl jb j L. 1 Xe U f 1111 

Translation 

•< I, drugged with poison, have neither antidote nor guarding charm; pass the 
onp and give it to me to drink, 0 cup-bearert ’’ 

t The hiitorian Az-Zahabi cites some half a dozen authorities to the efieot 
that Mansur al-Hallaj was “a detestable infidel” (Kafir khabis). It was only 
during subsequent ages that Mansur was transfigured into a Sufi saint by Attar, 
Hafez, Jami and others. (See Browne, A Literary History of Persia, Volume I 
Chapter XIL) 
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^ (b) 

fjlv. j\ 

cr>^ 3*j j'" j^. (c) 


IamA 


^ 


^51 


Ji Ifr j 1 a;! 3 Ij 1 3 j* j (i) 

<—JiAjwtLa ^ 


Translation 

(a) *‘ Those who attain their desire are, like Mansur, 
crucified, for if (being afflicted) with grief, they hope for a 
remedy, they fail (to find it).” 

(b) “My blood would write Ana'l Haq (i.e., “I am 
God ”) on the ground if thou wert to hang me like Mansur 
on the cross to-night.” 

(c) “ Hallaj, on the top of the cross, propounds beauti¬ 
fully this subtlety. Do not ask of Shafi questions regarding 
these propositions.” 

(d) “What does that ignoramus know of the subtle 
mysteries of the secret of Atm I Hag {i.e., “ I am God ”) who 
was never strongly attracted towards glorifying (Him) ? ” 

There is also an instance wherein Hafez looks approv¬ 
ingly upon recusancy of others. It is related that one 
Sheikh Sanan {d. 1159 A.C.), a Muslim hermit having a 
following of seven hundred disciples, temporarily left off 
Islam.* Hafez looks upon this act of the Sheikh in his usual 
spirit of liberalism. 


jir ^J"^ Cf.j^ 

5 j^3 cili* 

* For dotaila leading to the eatrangement of Sheikh Sanan from Itlazn, leo 
the contemporary account in Farid-ud-Din Attar, Maniiq-ul-Tair. 
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Translation 

“ If thou art a disciple of the path of Love, do not care 
for evil reputation (that you may acquire). Sheikh Sanan 
had his cloak pawned to the house of intoxicants. The 
time of that pleasing monk was very enjoyable when in the 
paths of his wandering he kept the prayer of his angelic 
rosary in the girth of his Zonnarium.” 

Accused of Hebesx 

An anecdote is recorded by Khond Mir in his Habib- 
us-Siyar which reveals the attitude of Hafez towards the 
prevailing faith. The incident occurred as follows:— 

Shah Shuja, who ruled over Shiraz during 1356-1383 
A.C., was getting jealous of Hafez because of increasing 
popularity of his poems. One day he came across the follow¬ 
ing verse of Hafez which seemed to deliver the poet into hia 
hands. 

\ a hsl:*. 

oT 

Translation 

“ If Islamism be that which Hafez holds, then alas if 
there should be a to-morrow after t'>day.” 

Hafez, being warned that this verse was to be made a 
charge of heresy against him, went in great perturbation 
to Mawlana Zayn-ud-Din Abu Bakr Tayabadi, who happened 
at that time to be in Shiraz, and asked his advice. The 
latter recommended him to add another verse placing the 
words, to which exception was taken, in the mouth of another, 
on the principle that “ the reporting of blasphemy is not 
blasphemy.” Thereupon Hafez prefixed the following 
verse to the one cited above:— 
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Translation 

“ How pleasant to me seemed this saying which at 
early morn a Christian was reciting at the door of the tavern 
with tambourine and flute.” 

On being charged, he produced this verse along with 
the other and said that he was not responsible for the opinion 
expressed about him by a Christian. By this stratagem 
Hafez not only contrived to save himself from the elutch of 
Shah Shuja, but also allowed the heretical declaration about 
his belief in Islam to continue to stand with the additional 
stamp of his subsequent confirmation and approval. 

A Dbeam and Its Intbepretation 

There is an incident of the early life of Hafez recorded 
by Abd-un-Nabi in his Mae-K]ianeh, which helps us to 
understand how Hafez first came in contact with his 
celebrated Fir-e-Muglian, and became his life-long and 
absolute devotee. It is said that Hafez one day went to 
a shrine and there most devoutly prayed for a divine gift 
to rise above mediocrity and misfortune. As a result the 
same night he dreamt that an elderly person gave him 
a morsel saying, “ The gates of divine knowledge are now open 
unto you.” Hafez woke up in the morning and is said to 
have composed on that occasion the famous ode, the opening 
verse of which refers to this incident as follows :— 

Translation 

“ Last night at the time of dawn I was given salvation 
irom grief and midst the darkness of the night they gave 
me the water of life.” 

In order to make this account more explicit, we shall 
refer to this ode in the Diioan in which we also find the 
following verses that solve the mystery of this dream :— 
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d!il5 j,rUo (*IjJ j*£. JlIi j ^ :>y 

Translation 

“ The service of the saint of the Magians is a wonderful 
elixir ; I became like dust under him and he exalted me to 
some higher stages of dignity. It was the blessing of the 
saint of the Magians and (life-giving) breath of the renegades 
that opened up for me the period of salvation which liberated 
me from the fetters of sorrow.” 

It would thus appear that in this well-known ode Hafez 
has recorded the fact of his initiation into the discipleship of 
the Magian saint, which opened unto him the gates of 
divine wisdom. This fact he has also recorded elsewhere in 
his Diwan in connection with his entry into a Magian 
sanctuary already referred to by us. 


A Stbiking Episode 

An incident is also recorded to show that in private life 
Hafez was following the observances of his Magian master. 
It is as follows:— 


Mubariz-ud-Din Muhammad bin MuzaSar, who ruled 
over Pars during the years 1363-1357 A.C., had caused all 
taverns to be closed because he was a stern and ascetic 
Musalman. Hafez refers to this decree of the ruler in one 
of his poems thus :— 


La j i 45* li \ 

0.0 1 

oo (jry. j j 'Sy 2 ^ lajl>. 


Translation 


“ 0 will it ever be that they will reopen the doors of the 
taverns and will loosen the knots from our tangled aflairs ? 
If thay have closed them for the sake of the heart of the 
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self-righteous zealot, be of good heart, for they will reopen 
them for God’s sake. 0 Hafez! take care (however) lest 
to-morrow by violence they may make you untie your sacred 
girdle from underneath this cloak that you wear. ” 

Mubariz-ud-Din died soon and his son Shah Shuja on 
becoming the ruler relaxed the restriction of his late father. 
Hafez celebrated the event in the following verses:— 




Translation 


“ At early dawn good tidings reached my ear from the 
unseen voice : It is the era of Shah Shuja, (so) drink wine 
boldly ! Except for the praise of His Majesty, do not make 
thy heart offer any other prayer, for the ear of his heart is 
a confidential receiver of the message of Sarush. The 
Khusravs know the secret of the affairs of (their) kingdom. 
Do not cry (therefore), 0 Hafez, thou who art only a beggar 
sitting in a corner.” 

From this episode in the life of Hafez we see how 
anxious he was in holding dearly to Magian observances, 
that he recalls them here in such terms as the tying and 
untying of the sacred girdle, the angel Sarush and Khusravs, 
the ancient Iranian sovereigns. 

Veediot op Adgubibs 


Finally, let us refer to a couple of auguries taken from 
the verses of Hafez after his death in connection with his 
persuasions and the result thereof. 

It is related that on the death of Hafez diflSculties were 
raised by ministers of Islamic religion on his being buried in 
the Muslim cemetery with the usual religious rites, on the 
ground that Hafez was professing and preaching undis- 
guisingly certain very latitudinarian principles and thereby 
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had offended the orthodox Muslim clergy. After much ex¬ 
postulation on the part of friends and relations of the poet, 
it was at length agreed upon to take augury by consulting 
the poetic oracle, and to decide the matter in dispute by the 
sense of the verse thus drawn out. Providentially enough 
all doubts were set at rest by the following verse which 
came up:— 




rp ‘ktn M A Tn4‘A/w% 


“ Withhold not thy footsteps from the bier of Hafez, for 
though he is immersed in sin, he will go to Heaven.” 

Another augury refers to Shah Ismail the Great (1499- 
1523 A.C.), the founder of the Safavi dynasty, who made the 
Shia doctrine the official creed of Iran, and carried his energy 
so far in the endeavour that he ordered the tombs of persons 
of doubtful Shiaite orthodoxy to be destroyed. One day 
accompanied by a certain ignorant and fanatical priest known 
as Mulla Magas {lit, “a fly”), he visited the tomb of Hafez 
and Mulla Magas urged him to have it destroyed, alleging, 
as had been alleged by the poet’s contemporaries, that he 
(Hafez) was unorthodox in his belief. Owing to the great 
popularity of Hafez, Shah Ismail at first hesitated but at last 
hit upon the plan of taking augury from the poet’s Diwan 
and on opening the book at random was confronted by the 
following verse, which was evidently intended for his eccle¬ 
siastical companion:— 


Translation 

“ 0 fly (magas) I the presence of the griffon is no fit 
place for displaying thy trifles. Thou dost but dishonour 
thyself and vex us ! ” 

After this it may be assumed that Mulla Magas effaced 
himself from public life. 
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Prom the foregoing we see Hafez to be a scholar 
of Islamic theology in his younger days and notice his 
subsequent search for Divine Light in Christianity and 
philosophies of the Greeks and Brahmins. We then observe 
that he comes across a Magian saint who shows him the right 
path to salvation. This incident marks the turning point in 
his life. He becomes a great devotee of the Magian saint, 
wears the sacred girdle, oflSciates at a Magian sanctuary, gets 
inspired by Sarush, masters Pahlavi and Dari, advocates a 
revival of Zoroastrian religious customs, is convinced of his 
duty towards Izad and finally on death reposes his soul 
in the keeping of his Magian Pir. On the other hand, Hafez 
gives prominence in his Diwan to a sacrilegious verse of 
Yazid the anti-Muslim, extols infidel acts of Mansur al- 
Hallaj and Sheikh Sanan and is himself accused of expressing 
heretical views about his own belief in Islam. Recorded 
incidents of his life, however, reveal him to be privately 
observing Magian customs, while those of his death show 
him up as one not conforming to the strictly orthodox Muslim 
tenets. It thus appears that Hafez entertained a great 
predilection for the beliefs, observances and ways of his 
Magian spiritual guide, the Fir-erMuglian, 



REGENERATION OP IRAN : 

PART PLAYED BY THE POETS 
By Pbof. Dk. M. Ishaqub, B.Sc., M.A. (Cal.), Ph.D. (Lond.) 

I am very grateful to the Editorial Board of the Late 
Mr. Dinshah J. Irani Memorial Committee for allowing 
me the privilege of contributing a paper to the Memorial 
Volume. If there be any deep regret in my life, certainly it 
is for the reason that twice I went to Bombay—once on my 
way back from Iran in 1934 and again while going to Europe 
in 1938—and each time I failed to get into personal touch 
with the late Mr. D. J. Irani. It is well said in the obituary 
notice published in the “ Iran League Quarterly ” of October, 
1938, “Notwithstanding his multifarious occupations as an 
eminent Solicitor of the High Court of Bombay, he spared 
goodly time for numerous acts of public benefaction, and for 
scholarly pursuits and religious studies and expositions.” 
Even as a fellow labourer in the field of Modern Persian 
Poetry, he always commanded my high esteem. I read with 
profit his notable volume containing English translation of 
the select pieces of diSerent poets of Modern Iran and sincerely 
felt that thereby he rendered yeoman’s service to the cause 
of Persian learning. The late lamented Mr. Dinshah J. Irani 
achieved a very difficult task, while playing the r6le of a 
pioneer in the field of research, and in memoriam to such a 
beloved soul, I can do no better than write something on the 
part played by the poets of Iran past and present in bringing 
about the national regeneration of Iran, a theme which was 
undoubtedly very dear unto his heart. 

Reza Shah was the national hero of modern Iran, 
whose supreme command was obeyed by all men and women, 
young and old, without questioning, as it was obeyed by the 
war-lords and lieutenants and soldiers in the battles for 
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freedom. But could the mere sword of a Commander-iu-Chief 
win and secure the throne of Iran for Reza Shah Pahlavi, if 
it were not for the support from the pen of the poets ? If the 
sword of Eeza Shah Pahlavi stood as symbol of a strong 
national government of modern Iran, one can say that the 
pen of her poets stood as symbol of a strong national mind, 
of a progressive national life, of a re-awakened national 
consciousness. The last Qajar king also wielded the sword, 
but it fell at once from his hand when the pen of the poets 
decreed against it. The strong national government admi¬ 
nistered by Reza Shah was impossible and would have been 
unmeaning without the strong national mind welcoming and 
lending its support to it. The question arises—what has 
roused up the national consciousness of modern Iran from 
centuries of lethargy and slumber, what has delineated the 
brightest picture of free and strong Iran, what has called up 
national feelings, or what has created the popular sentiment 
of love for independence ? The answer thereto is bound to be 
—the pen of the poets. According to an Arabic saying, it is 
the tongue of the poets that unveils the secrets that lie beneath 
the Throne of Allah.^ If Yox Populi is Vox Dei, we can say 
mutatis mutandis it is the pen of the poets of Iran that has 
unveiled the secrets of the heart of her people. It is admitted 
on all hands that invincible is the national spirit of the Iran¬ 
ians as a people, though that spirit may lie dormant for a time. 

The Zoroastrians kept up the tradition of the former 
greatness of the Iranians in the legends of mighty kings of 
the past. Two of them are still extant in Pahlavi, namely, 
the “ Yatkar-i Zarlran ” and the “ Karnamak-i Artakhshir-i 
Papakan ”. Daqiql undertook to versify the prose tales of 
those ancient kings of Iran, mythical, historical or semi- 
historical into Persian, while the unfinished task was left to 
Firdausi to accomplish. Firdausi fully utilized those ancient 


1. •{ yi\ .ijtf jjfS'oi 
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legends and closed his chronicle with Yazdagird, the last 
Sasanian king. “ His share,” as Warner says, “ was to 
mould into song the epos of his native land, scorning no tale, 
however lowly, and putting the best and purest interpretation 
on all that he found.”' It is not enough to say that Firdausi 
only embalmed the mummies, since he infused much life into 
them. He used them as a vehicle of his own patriotic 
sentiment, which is the predominant note throughout the 
“ Shahnama 

Firdausi in his heart of hearts was an ardent believer in 
Islam and the Prophet and his holy family. He looked upon 
the Prophet as the Sun and his companions as moons and 
knew himself to be a slave of the Prophet’s slaves.^ At the 
same time be had a great disdain for the Arabs, apparently 
for the reason that their domination over Iran was not for the 
benefit of his country. Nothing was weightier than the cause 
of his country’s freedom. The love of his own country found 
a strong expression through his powerful pen in the form of 
abhorrence of the Arabs, as he wrote: 

c<wl I j j 

The Arabs, 

From drinking camels’ milk and eating lizards, 

Have reached a pitch whereat the Persian throne 
Is coveted! Shame, shame on circling heaven 

Although Firdausi was most decidedly a Muslim, his 
religious faith did not prevent him from identifying himself 

1. Warner ds Warner, The Sbabnama of Firdanii, i, 70, London, 1905. 

2. e. g. 

•Ij .U y .jUI 

(it dli lAih- c- Ja|^ lx. ^ 

Fitdanal, Shahnama, ed. Beronkbim i, 6, Tehran, 1931. 
a Shahnama, Beroukhim, iz, 2972, (footmote). 
i, Wanwt & Watnei, ix, la 
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by sympathy with the Zoroastrians, evidently for no other 
reason than that they too were Iranians. Although he had 
not a first-hand knowledge of Pahlavi literature, he preferred 
to narrate the tales in the manner and fashion of the Zoro¬ 
astrians themselves. Though his representation of Ahura 
Mazda and Ahriman was more in conformity with the 
Quranic conception of Allah and Iblls, he expressed himself 
throughout the Shahnama in terms of Ahura Mazda and 
Ahriman precisely as a pious Zoroastrian would have done. 
On this point the opinion of Noldeke may be worth quoting. 
“ The Iranian patriotism of our poet,” says he, “ could have 
been only of a purely ideal nature. It was of the character 
of enthusiasm for a nationality, the political unity and 
greatness of which were gone long ago.”^ 

It is not difficult to detect how Firdausi came out in the 
true national spirit of an Iranian, when he described the 
battle of Qadisiya, which had decided the fate of the 
Sasanians for ever and made the Arabs masters of Iran. 
Firdausi viewed the Arabian supremacy over Iran as a dire 
calamity to his country. All that he put into the mouth of 
Yazdagird, the last Sasanian king, may be taken as burning 
words that came out from the depths of his heart. Even in 
his own words, he said; 




When Arab fortune worsted Persian, 

And the Sasanians’ fortune had grown dark, 
The world had had full measure of its Shahs; 
Gold was not seen, the mite was manifest. 


1. Ndlieke(Tr, L Bogdanov), The Iranian National Epic, p. 61, Bombay, 1930. 
9. B«Toaklum, ix, 2964 (foot-note). 
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Good turned to evil, evil turned to good, 

The path lay Hellward, not to Paradise, 

The wheel of circling heaven was changed and cut 
All kindness for the Persians clean away.^ 

Firdausi in his Shahnama drew a vivid and magnificent, 
idealistic or imaginary picture of the victorious, the glorious, 
the prosperous and the conquering past of Iran when Jam- 
shld, Faridun, Kaika’us, Bahram, Daryush, in short, the great 
Shahs of the Pishdadian, the Kaiyanlan, the Ashkanlyan 
and the Sasanian dynasties, wisely and ably reigned in Iran. 
The fascination of this picture may be shown to have given 
an impetus to the movement which happily culminated in 
the establishment of the present constitutional form of 
government. Adib Plshawarl, Bahar, Akhgar, Tshql, ‘Arif, 
Poure-Davoud, Sayyid Ashraf and the rest of the patriotic 
poets of the modern Age have all held before the people an 
exalted picture of the past, sharply contrasted with the 
disgraceful, the lamentable, the ignominious condition of the 
present. The main remedy suggested throughout their poems 
is to unite, to combine, to rally together under a common 
banner with one aim in order to bring back those happy days 
that are no more. Whenever and wherever they have 
sought to inspire the lethargic, the miserable and the 
shattered people of Iran with the idea of the glory, majesty, 
purity, piety, valour, courage and the rest of the nobler 
qualities, they have either alluded to or cited the ready-made 
examples from Firdausi. 

The Shahnama sang of the chronicle of the great 
Sh&hs of the past in such a manner as to impress on the 
Iranian mind that without the mighty personality of a 
wise and great Shah as a magnetic centre of attraction, 
as a unifying force of clashing interests, as a leader of the 
fighting host of warriors, as a wielder of the sword, the 
upholder of the country’s tradition, the protector of the 


1. Warner & Warner, ix, 72. 
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wealth, the able administrator of justice, the maintainer of 
peace and security, the encourager of learning, the destroyer 
of all corruptions—social, moral or religious, it is difficult, 
not to say impossible, to keep the country free from 
demoralising foreign domination, the domination of Greeks or 
Arabs, Turanians or Turks. The same idea is echoed and 
re-echoed throughout the patriotic poetry of Iran. 

The need felt of an able Shah, the saviour of the 
country and her people, was and is so great that the com¬ 
munistic poetry is not likely to make any appeal to modern 
Iran. The wisdom of Firdausi clearly shows danger to the 
land ruled by the monarchs of foreign origin, the danger 
arising from the very fact that it would be difficult for such 
rulers to sympathise or identify themselves with the interests 
and traditions of the people over whom they would rule. 
This, as the modern poets have expressly said, was amply 
demonstrated by the administration of the Qajar kings, 
whose downfall they have rejoiced over in no ambiguous 
terms. In speaking of the fall of the Qajar dynasty, Poure- 
Davoud, for instance, has said: 

d^ji3 0 — 5 ^^ j 

j3J ^33^ tsjT 

j?" 3^ 3 f j' 

OiLi jlli5^3 j* 3 333 ^ ^*3^3 ii'J‘^3 '} 

3 yjji } 3 

j\^ jV>-j 3^ 

Through this tribe and seven kings of Turkish descent, 
_ Ancient Iran became like a heap of waste. 


1. Poaran-Dokkt-Nam«di, p. 87. 
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The cries of owls from that land reach up to the sky; 
The men therein are all enervated, distracted 
and lifeless, 

Withered and dried up, sad and miserable. Indeed 
this was the result of the rule of the Qajars! 

We cannot hope for any fruitage but this from foreign 
rulers; We cannot expect anything but harm 
from scorpions and snakes; 

We cannot expect any other achievement from 
robbers, and thieves; We cannot expect the 
might and skill of a lion from the hyena; 

We cannot expect the justice and glory of Parviz 
from a Qajar. A rose-plant will give a rose, a 
thornbush will give thorns 

If the Qajar lost the throne of Iran by the decree of the 
powerful pen of the poets, it remains to answer how Eeza 
Shah Pahlavi came to occupy it and reign secure. If the 
history of modern Iran narrates the fact that Sardar-i Sepah 
cleared the land of outsiders and thus ‘ soothed and gratified 
the motherland,’ why was there still the need of a Eeza Shah 
Pahlavi and who emphasised it. The answer is not far to 
seek. It is clearly given in a poem^ written by Nlmtaj 
Khanum when the Bolsheviks had invaded Eesht and set 
fire to the city. The poetess wrote to say that to regain the 
crown of the Kaiyanians—Iran needed a leader like ‘Kaveh,’ 
‘ a fresh Noah,’ ‘ fresh Deluge ’ and ‘ Brave men ’ fighting with 
the sword for liberty. The needed leader, as described, was a 
great man with a resolute will through whose strength and 
support the nation might solve its problems. 

When, shortly after this, Eeza Shah, with the supreme 
command of the national army mobilised by him, with his 
unsurpassed valour, wisdom and foresight, with nothing but 

1. Ponran-Dokht-NSmeh (Tr. by D. J. Irani), p, lOO. 

a, M. lahaque, Bukhanyaran-i Iran Dar ‘Asr.i-Hfcir, i, 38, Calontta, 1933, 
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his country’s cause and honour at heart, appeared on the 
scene, and established the present government, he was at 
once taken to be the needed leader, the needed Shah, to 
revive and uphold once more the noble tradition of the 
Shahs of the past. So his reign was welcomed by the poet 
Mohandis as a ‘ Reign of Peace and Security’.^ 

It may indeed be shown that most of the patriotic 
utterances of the modern poets are but forceful outbursts 
from one and the same power-house of patriotism,—the 
Shahnama of Firdausi. But there is none else among the 
modern poets than Poure-Davoud who has so forcibly and 
feelingly given expression to the patriotic sentiments of 
Firdausi or to his deep sighs over the miserable fate of Iran, 
none who has drunk so deep at the fountain of the poem of 
Firdausi. It may suffice here to indicate how the closing 
sigh of the Shahnama of Firdausi, expressed only in two lines, 
is glaringly magnified and reflected in Poure-Davoud’s poem 
entitled “ Farewell of the Zoroastrians ” : 


Firdausi— 




^ J Lb oL2> Aj ^ 

j J', 

Barsam replied: My lord ! this race’s day 

Is passed; the Arabs hold those provinces ; 

No Shah is left or worshipper of Fire.”® 
Poure-Davoud— 

i jj 3 ^ 

AJ 3 jU AS lioj> 


o' ^ J Jti 


.ij* J* .i— 


•h 3' 3 


1. Dinibah J. Irani, Foeta of the Pahlavi Kegime, pp. 581-82, Bombay, 1933, 

2. Beroukhim, ix, 8018. 

3. Warner & Warner, ix. 117-18. 
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(iiAo j 

i j i b 03 




^ JJ A bX- 


• J J ai^cIa^ 3 
‘cT^ 3 JaLi 


^l)’ al^r _,» 0>^ j 3 J 
a Vi/^ 3^ 

i J O'j- 

A 1 di ^ 4 ^***aJ 

jjf jJ?" iXi (^ iy \ <)u^ ^ '^ l^ 


"' But alas! no friend, no empire now remains ! No 
treasure, no gold, no helmet, no shield: 

No elephant, no Kaviani standard. No commander, 
no king in golden slippers. 

The emperor lies disappointed in the land of Merv; 
That noble cypress has fallen uprooted. 

He now rests from the clamour of war and the toil 
of the journey ; He has closed his eyes upon the 
Kayanian crown. 

He has worn the crown of dust and blood ; The black 
soil has become his ivory throne. 

His entire empire has passed to the Arabs, With its 
woods, plains, hills and dales. 

His generals, grandees, and sages Are fettered in the 
chains of these Ahrimans. 


0 fatherland, in thee no fire-temple is left standing; 
Not even the memory of the Jashans of Bahman 
and Sadeh remains ! 

Even that divine flame of the sacred fire is quenched ; 
No chanting of the Avesta falls upon the ears.’^ 

One may take all these for granted and yet one will not 
be doing full justice to the modern poetry of Iran, the 
predominant note of which is not only patriotic but political 
as well, to say that it has only echoed and re-echoed the 


L Ponran-Dokht-Nimeh, p. Bombay, 1928. 

% Ponran*Dokht-N5meh (Tr. by D. J. Irani), p. 107. 
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ideas and sentiments of the earlier poetry. If one compares 
poem by poem, one may be sure to note at once a new 
element in modern poetry, a new spirit, a new consciousness, 
a new outlook. The very first difference between the two 
is that whereas one is theoretical in its meaning and express¬ 
ion, the other is eminently practical, nothing being said or 
uttered in the other which is not meant to be carried into 
action. The happiest political condition which the one had 
before it was the happy, prosperous rule of a Shah in his 
magnificent throne, who was after all a benevolent despot, 
and the most dreadful political catastrophe which it could 
imagine was a rebellion to end the mis-rule of a wicked, 
thoughtless and tyrannical Shah, especially of one of foreign 
origin. The constitutional or parliamentary form of govern¬ 
ment and a deluge in the form of a revolution leading to a 
new form of political constitution were far beyond its dreams. 

To the modern poets, Iran is the most loving mother 
to whom they owe a sacred duty as to God Almighty. No 
sacrifice is considered too great when made for the sake of 
her honour, her safety, her peace and happiness. Iran is to 
them the house of which they must be the owner and master. 
Akhgar, for instance, says : 

Oil. U 45l>- 

j 4Sl>- lai>- J j)J 

Q L*i A) L*3 iS ^ 

o'.' 

^Jrl» y ^ 

oC, 3I Oy^ r:*. 


1< Dinshab J, Irani, Poeti of tbe PablsTi Begime, p, 61. 
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‘ Our house is like our country; it is necessary to pro¬ 
tect it; night and day be in the thought of guard¬ 
ing thy house and home. 

Through the tryanny of times, our homestead has been 
devastated ; like Pahlavi, exert thyself in re¬ 
building this desolated homestead. 

With zeal henceforth, board the ship of valour; enough 
of this helplessness and annihilation, be regal as 
of yore. 

0 Akhgar, how long wilt thou be afraid of the dogs, 
like strangers ? Rely upon thy sword and be the 
master in thine own house.’^ 

Afsar describes Eeza Shah as the lord of the house of 
Iran and says: 

' When the Zahhak of tyranny arose like a dragon in 
our house, the Lord of the House appeared.” 

Tshqi pathetically enquires of the Iranians if they were 
masters in their own house, or were they a set of slaves- 
With him death is far better than the miserable life of 
servitude. He emphatically declares : 

O!/.^ ^ll;^jiJ 41 ^^U«nA»| 

‘ This mouldering graveyard—can this be Iran ? 

This desert’s not Iran; 0 where is my Iran ? ’* 

Patriotism is nowa-days generally supposed to be a pro¬ 
duct of western education. But according to a dictum® of 
the Prophet in the Hadith none could aspire to be a good 

1 . Dimhah J. Irani, Poeti o£ the Pahlavi Regime, p. 62, 

2. Ibid. p. 920. 

8. Ibid. p. 920. 

4, Bukhanvatan i-Iran, i, 250. 

6. Uihqi, Raetakhi* (tr. I. J. S. Tataporewala), p, 9, Calcutta, 1925, 
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Muslim without the true love of one’s own country. Thus 
with the modern poets the Iranian’s love for Iran, his native 
land, is not only natural and legitimate, but a quality en¬ 
joined by the Prophet as a creed of his Islamic faith. So 
Adlb-i-Pishawari argues his case thus : 

3 1* *1 ^ Ou ^ jj r0^ y. 

AJi>y ij j ^ v»jt" 

i , j iS3 jt* b y 

UjliXLi ^ ' j lA^ Ij 3 ^ ^ ^Jfi y Oj^ *J** 

We must needs weep over that land and soil, which 
has to exist according to the wishes of its evil- 
wisher. 

The soil whereon thy navel cord was cut on thy birth, 
the soil which gave nourishment to thy body and 
soul. 

Thou shouldst love it for the sake of thy religion; 
thy Prophet said so, and it ought to be so. 

Shouldst thou possess very little of this love, then 
thou needst not consider thyself a good Moslem.'^ 

Again, he elsewhere says : 
y JLlJ 1 

ij-OS o* <^y“ ^ ^ 

At the time of prayer, whilst offering thy devotion, 
the Prophet has made me thy altar, 

That whilst thou renderest homage to the Lord, thou 
shouldst turn towards me and make the bow.^ 

1. Oinshah J. Irani, Poeti of the Pahiavi Regime, p. 6. 

2. Ibid. p. 6, 

3. Ibid. p. 7. 

4. Ibid. p. 8. 
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Hablb-i-Yaghma’i embodies the following clauses in the 
national song composed by him for the school boys by 
quoting the very dictum of the Prophet: 

^y. v***’ 

Love for Mother Country is the character of the 

virtuous, ^ 

Love for Mother Country is the religion and the 
article of faith. 

In the same strain Mirza ‘Abdul ‘Azim Khan Garakani 
declares: 

i> 

oi^ i u* ^ y (^1 

0 Mother Country! love for thee is law with me 
Friendship with thee is my faith and my religion, 

Badl'uz-Zaman boldly proclaims: 

3 » 

Till the light of religion remains in the world, this land 
will always endure and last.'* 

The monotheistic faith of Islam emphatically and 
uncompromisingly teaches the unity or singleness of Godhead. 

This belief in the unity of Godhead has served to the modern 
poets of Iran not only as a fundamental basis of national 
unity, but also of the harmonisation of different religions 
that outwardly keep men divided. So Spenta in his thought¬ 
ful quatrain writes: 

J 

^ 3' jf. Oi' 3 

1. SokhaDvaraii i-iran Dar 'ARr-i Hazir, i, 66. 

2. Ibid, i, 228. 

8. Poet« of the Pahlavi Regime, p. 179. 

4, Ibid, p, 182. 

6. Ibid. p. 820. 
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In the idol-temple there is naught but the unity 
preached by the Gita ; 

In the fire-temple there is nothing but the effulgence 
of the Lord Ahura; 

In the Holy KAaba there is naught but the presence of 
the One Creator ; 

And these eyes which see two different things only 
belong to us.^ 

It is on account of the growing national unity that to-day 
religious intolerance and fanaticism are fast dying out. The 
modern Iranians look upon the Zoroastrians with genuine 
sympathy and good feelings. Poets are now proudly singing 
the glories of Zarathushtra and his religion. Hakim Ma‘&ni 
of Shiraz writes: 


ilia- ft 



jy j’r 


1 j *X>T 





3 I tM 


fJli U “ 

■yiU*” jJi. 


My life be sacrificed for Zoroaster! I am a slave sit¬ 
ting at the feet of Zoroaster ; 


That which hath made the universe bright is nothing 
but the pure light of Zoroaster; 

Through his Holiness, mankind hath advanced in civi¬ 
lization, prior to Moses there was the trumpet-call 
of Zoroaster; 

The world was ailing prior to his advent, it got cured 
by the remedy of Zoroaster ; 

O, Ma'anl! Zoroaster, the pure, is our pride, so I’m 
singing the praise of Zoroaster. 


1. Poeti of the Pahlavi Regime, p. 820. 

3. Dar-namiy-i Iran, Bombay, May, 1929, 



VASE WITH AN ARABIC INSCRIPTION.^ 

By J. M- Unvala, Ph.D. (Heidelbeeg). 

In 1934 I bought from a Jew of Teheran, dealing in 
antiquities, a small terra-cotta vase, 10 cm. high, of the 
Sassanian type. It has on the outside sixteen lines of an 
Arabic inscription, written in black ink in the cursive script 
of the ninth century A. D. This date is confirmed by the 
shape of the vase. Its provenance remains unknown. 

Sherds of glazed and unglazed terra-cotta vases, bearing 
fragmentary Arabic inscriptions, are found occasionally in the 
ruins of Susa. A drainage-well furnished us once numerous 
fragments of inscribed vases with which it was possible to 
reconstruct three jugs. A love-letter composed in Arabic 
was written on one of them. It has been translated by Mr. 
W. Margais and published by Mr. R. Kcechlin in Mimoires 
de la Mission ArcliSologigue de Perse, Vol. XIX, Paris 1928, 
pp. 34, 35. Still the vase in question remains, to the best of 
my knowledge, unique as regards its shape and as regards the 
magic nature of its inscription. Let us remark by the way 
that jugs and bowls bearing inscriptions of a magic character 
in Aramaic, Mandtean and Syriac languages are known from 
Nippur and other places in Babylonia. These inscriptions 
are for the most part charms against diseases, sorcerers and 
demons. They are published by Colonel Allotte de La 
Fuye, Pognon and Macalister. A number of bowls with 
Mandaean and Syriac inscriptions have been found in Iran, 
especially in Khuzistan, in the region of Ahwaz, but as far 
as I know, only three inscribed jugs have been discovered 

1. This vase and the enroll of lead with a Mandjean inecription mentioned below 
hare been presented by me to the K.R. Gama Oriental Institute. 

I had read a paper on this vaae before the Rahnumae Mazdayaanan Sabha of 
Bombay on January 18th, 1933. The paper has been published in my 
otlttl'ti Bombay 1938, pp. 60-65, 
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there upto date intact; one bearing an Aramaic inscription in 
Hebrew characters was found in the excavations at Susa, 
the other bearing a Syriac inscription was found at Ahwaz, 
and the third is the vase in question. An egg-shell on which 
the Hebrew word haraliluih, Arabic iS'j,, i.e., “ bene¬ 
diction; prosperity”, was written in black ink repeatedly, 
so that it covered its whole surface, was discovered on the 
Tell of the Royal City of Susa several years ago. Again, a 
similarly inscribed terra-cotta jug was discovered on the 
same site. 

It seems that bowls received magic inscriptions for the 
most part on the inner surface, very rarely on the outer one, 
as probably they were filled with a liquid, preferably water, 
which was supposed to acquire magical, above all healing 
power by its contact with the inscription. Thus he who 
drinks from the bowl becomes thereby immune from 
diseases and other evils, produced by demons and sorcerers. 
This belief in magical inscriptions exists even to-day in India, 
where the magical texts are written in Sanskrit, Arabic or 
Persian, according to the school or the religion of the 
magician who works as healer. Different objects receive 
magical inscriptions, e.g., a saucer of porcelain or a piece of 
ordinary paper. The ink employed is generally made from 
saffron, or it is metallic red; but black ink is also used. 
The saucer which is thus inscribed is filled with water in 
which the inscription is thoroughly washed. If the inscrip¬ 
tion is written on paper, it is dipped in water until the ink 
is dissolved; the paper is thrown away and the water is 
drunk in the firm belief that it has acquired magic and 
healing powers. A similar belief was met with in the region 
of the Bakhtiaris in 1927. I came across a young Bakhtiari 
woman who was abandoned by her husband. The latter 
was enthralled by the charms of another woman. The 
unfortunate wife hoped to reconquer the affections of her 
husband by means of a charm which consisted of three 
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simple wishes, born of her love-sick heart; they were: 

i.e. “ May Biwi (the rival woman) become black (-faced) 
(with misfortune)! May Gulzar (the love-sick woman) become 
white (-faced) (i.e., happy) I May the heart of Karbalai ‘All 
(the husband) become warm (with love for Gulzar)”! Gulzar 
proposed to soak this charm which was written on a piece of 
ordinary paper in Waterman’s black ink in a cup of tea, 
prepared for her unfaithful husband. She believed firmly in 
its salutary magic effect. 

Magic and magical practices are prohibited in all higher 
religions. Nevertheless, it seems that the natural desire for 
these practices has been so deeply rooted in the popular mind 
that a compromise was found necessary which resulted in the 
distinction made between white magic and black magic; the 
former had for its object the happiness of an individual or a 
community, whereas the latter tried to injure them. 

In Ancient Iran magical power was attributed to certain 
objects like the feather of the bird Varengan {Yost 14. 35) 
and to certain passages of the Avesta, e.g., Yost 13. CO-21, 
although the Avesta and the spirit of the Avesta were strictly 
opposed to the practice both of white and black magics. 
The same uncompromising attitude is taken up by modern 
Zoroastrians against magic. Again, it is well known that 
the Christians make use of the Gospel of John for the same 
purpose. Orthodox Islam has adopted a similar attitude 
against magic. But we find here also a certain tolerance 
practised by the Mullas, a sort of a compromise with the 
popular belief in magic. We find, in consequence, certain 
verses of the Qoran employed as charms and preservatives 
against sorcerers and demons, and against diseases produced 
by them. 

Professor Arthur Christensen has published in 1920 in 
the Bulletin de VAcadimie de Copenhague under the title 
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Xavass-i-Ayat notes and extracts from a Persian manuscript 
of the Library of the University of Copenhagen which 
deals with the magical power of some verses of the Qoran. 
We note on p. 7 of this work that the Suras Nos. 1, 6, 
IS, 36, 44, 48, 55, 57, 59, 67, 7S, and 100 -114, and the 
verses 2. 256, 12. 64, 13. 12, 15. 17, 37. 7, 41. 11, 85. 
20 - 22 are employed as prophylactics. Let us remark that the 
meaning of the verses and the purpose for which they are 
used in the magical art are always correlated. The purpose 
is, for the most part, rendering evil spirits, demons and wicked 
men powerless, and subjugating them to one’s own will, just 
as Sura 2. 28 - 30 clearly shows. We shall see in the follow¬ 
ing pages that in the verses of the Qoran quoted in the 
inscription in question the dominating idea is that of fetter¬ 
ing, of imprisoning and of rendering powerless. 

Further, we read on p. 15 of the same work that the 
above verses of the Qoran are recited over a goblet of water, 
probably in order to give the water the beneficent magic 
force. The Hindus have a similar belief ; the water over 
which the mantras are recited, of course in Sanskrit, is 
called in Gujarati i.e., provided with the mantras, and 
thereby rendered magical. Similarly, water can absorb 
also evil influences, like diseases and maledictions, and thus 
it can become dangerous for him who drinks it or even comes 
in contact with it. This latter belief is illustrated by a Parsi 
custom, that of On festival occasions like marriage, 

the person feted is made to stand outside the entrance-door 
of the house, while a female relative who is not a widow makes 
seven circular passes over his head first with a cocoa-nut, 
then with an egg and with a large metal dish filled with 
water. At the seventh pass she throws these objects on the 
ground on left in front of the entrance-door. Finally, she 
throws over his head some grains of rice and makes with the 
hands a gesture indicating her devotion to him; thereupon, 
she lets him enter the house. Thus all evil influences which 
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might be hovering over his head, are considered to have been 
transferred to the cocoa-nut, the egg and the water, and 
thereby averted from him, before he enters the house. This 
practice of transferring diseases and evil influences to water 
is also followed by healers practising sympathetic magic, 
particularly in the case of jaundice. The healer sits facing 
the patient and makes certain downw^ard passes with two long 
iron needles before the face of the latter. He dips the 
needles in a bowl of water after every pass. This operation 
is repeated for several days, and every day the attack of the 
disease diminishes, until the patient is completely cured. 
During the period of the treatment the patient must follow 
a strict diet. It is alleged that the jaundice is transferred to 
the water which turns in fact yellow! 

Further, we read on p. 16 of the Xavass-i-Ayat the 
prescriptions concerning the materials on which the verses 
of the Qoran ought to be written, and concerning the ink 
which ought to be employed for the purpose. The ink should 
be prepared preferably with saffron or musk, and rose-water 
is often used to dissolve these substances, but ordinary ink is 
also allowed. All magic vases, discovered upto date, have been 
inscribed with black ink, which has entered into the pores of 
the fired clay. The inscriptions have, therefore, withstood for 
centuries the humidity of the ground in which the vases were 
lying buried. Vermilion ink and the ink prepared with red 
turmeric are surely a souvenir of the blood which once played 
an important part in the signing of co ntracts. The blood is 
again that of the animal sacrificed in order to placate evil 
spirits, and following the same trend of thoughts, it is the 
blood of the host which is represented by the vermilion ink 
with which cards of invitation for festive parties are written. 
It is a custom among the Hindus to sign invitation-cards with 
the blood obtained by pricking the fore-finger of the right 
hand. Invitation-cards are called in Gujarati. The 
word is derived from “the powder of red turmeric”, 
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because these cards are sometimes marked red with the tip 
of the fore-fiager dipped in the powder of red turmeric. 

The use of charms has disappeared from the customs of 
the Parsis, with the exception of a Pahlavi nlrang or charm 
for protecting the house against demons, evil spirits, sorcerers 
and diseases. It is written on a gazelle’s skin or on ordinary 
paper in saffron ink, and stuck on the principal beam of the 
living-room of the house on the fifth day of the twelfth month 
of the Zoroastrian calendar, both dedicated to S pendarmad 
Amshaspand who is presiding over the earth. The begin¬ 
ning-portion of this nirang is often found engraved on the 
upper part of the door-case of many old Parsi houses in 
the Gujarat. This nlrang reminds us of the mezuzah of the 
Jews^ and the svastikas and oms engraved on the door-case 
of houses of the Hindus. 

Verses of the Qoran are written on jugs or bowls, or even 
on potsherds, generally on the inner surface. Just as we have 
said above, the vases were filled with water which was drunk 
in the belief that it had acquired magic property by its 
contact with the inscription. It is also permissible to write 
the verses on parchment, paper or even on cloth. Further, 
small taiolzQs, containing verses of the Qoran, sometimes a 
copy of the whole Qoran in miniature, written on paper or 
cloth and enclosed in small metal tubes or boxes, preferably 
of silver, are in common use among the Muhammadans. 
They are comparable to the phylacteries of the Jews. 
Long strips of lead were sometimes used by the ancient 
Mandaeans for engraving charms. They were rolled up 
and enclosed in small tubes of the same metal which were 
closed at both ends. I have bought in 1937 in Ahwaz two 
scrolls of lead, 20 cm. long and 6 cm. broad, on both sides of 
which charms in the Mandaean language were engraved in 
fine Mandsean characters. Finally, we may mention a band 

1. Sea my article entitled "The Mezuzah compared with a Parsi Nirang,” 
published in the amshed, August 1925. 
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of silver bearing a Pahlavi inscription engraved in cursive 
script which Mr. Andr4 Godard had acquired in Teheran 
about a decade ago. 

Now, what concerns the inscription on the vase in 
question, it is written for a certain Harsah bin Muhammad. 
Harsah is certainly an Iranian name, although its meaning 
remains obscure. At any rate, the second element of the 
name is sah, i.e., “ king 

The inscription is composed, with the exception of two 
obscure passages, of the following quotations from the Qoran: 
Suras 14. 31, 18. 24, 95, 96, 22. 64, 36. 8, 37. 109, and 57- 13. 
We give in what follows the translation of the verses in the 
order in which they are quoted in the inscription. It begins 
with Sura 18. 96 : 






“ So they' were not able to scale it nor could they make a hole 
in it.” It is followed by Sura 36. 8: 


-- - ^ ^ ^ ^ «« O_ ^ 


Q 






/• - y 




“ And We have made before them a barrier and a barrier 
behind them, then We have covered them over so that they 
do not see,” Then we have an obscure quotation, perhaps 
from a HaditJij mentioning the power of Allah who can mix 
fire and snow in such a way that neither one nor the other is 


1. “ They ” refers to the enemies of Harsah bin Mohammad for whom the charm 
was written. They are not mentioned by their names, but they are either wicked 
men or evil spirits, diseases or evil influences. They are thought to be imprisoned 
in a dungeon whose walls they can neither scale nor pierce; even if they succeed in 
escaping from the dungeon, they find barriers erected in front of them and behind 
them. Further, in order to make them incapable of doing mischief, they ate 
deprived of their sight. 

I have followed the translation of the Holy Qoran, published by Maulvi 
Muhammad Ali, 2nd edition, Lahore 1920. 





/ 




I 




j 

4y Jj\flj0^-^y^^ 
d ^vJ _J^} Ajf^u^ u^) <' 

l^J' 

ui^UWLf 


■jti 


A 


^ ^ ^ _ ___ 

V W>yU '^ly- 


Facsimile of the Arabic Inscription. 
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destroyed in the process. The quotation is as follows: 

Jv iiV? 




"And by the Lord who ... I took it — a little of fire 
and I took it — a little of snow; and the fire did not melt 
the snow and the snow did not put out the fire.”^ 
Then there is an invocation to a saint or an angel 
whose name is not mentioned. It is followed by Sura 18. 24; 


“ (In) the name of him who ... Said Allah the Exalted: 
" And they remained in their cave three hundred years 
and (some) add (another) nine.”^ Thereupon, we have the 
mention of Harsah bin Muhammad for whom the charm 
is written: 






“ I have tied the mention of Harsah bin Muhammad in 
the name of him who ... ”. It is followed by Sura 22. 64: 


'The heaven was on the point of falling on the earth.”® 

1. It is self-understood that the enemies of HaVsah will be bound in the same 
miraculous manner. It is probable that the copyist of this charm had performed 
soma such symbolic gesture while writing this passage. 

2. This verse is an allusion to the seven sleepers. The period of three hundred 
and nine years is also the period of the efficacy of the charm. The enemies of HarSah 
will remain imprisoned, as it were in a cave, by means of its virtue. 

a This verse is quoted for comparison. The crushing of the enemies ef 
Harsah will be equally disastrous. 
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Then, there is another obscure passage : 

“... and I have sent to the rest of males and females, 
and in the name of him who ... I have sent it which 
is followed by Sura 18. £-5 ; 

... ^ i 


“ He said: “ Bring me blocks of iron; until when he had 
filled up the space ( between the two mountain-sides),” and 
Sura 67. 13: 

^ ^ 

“Then separation would be brought about between them, 
with a wall having a door in it; (as for) the inside of it, 
there shall be mercy in it, and (as for) the outside of 
it, before it shall be chastisement.” Finally, there is another 
mention of Harsah bin Muhammad (?), and the invocation to a 
saint or angel whose name is not mentioned also in this place: 

- - Vi 

“ I have tied the mention ( of Harsah bin Muhammad ) ... 
and in the name of him who which is followed by Sura 
37. 109: 
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"Nimrod to Ibrahim, may peace be on him!” and the 
Sura 14. 31: 



" And the parable of an (evil) word is as an evil tree 
pulled up from the earth’s surface: it has no stability.”^ 


1. This paribls alludes to the physical and moral conditions of the enemies of 
Hatsah. It would be batter to translate “ And the parable of an (evil) word is like 
that of an evil tree etc,’’ This parable it borrowed from the New 'restament. 



DATASTAN-I DiNl, POiJSISN 90 
Bi Beheamgobb Tahmubas Anklbsabia, M.A. 

As a fitting tribute to the memory of my esteemed’ 
friend, Seth Dinshah Jijibhai Irani, I have selected a subject 
which will really please the holy spirit of an Irani who did 
so much in his life-time for our sacred Scripture and its 
accurate translation. 

The ‘Datastan-i dim’, Porsisn 90th, was translated by 
my revered father, Ervad Tahmuras, in about 1869. It was 
only partially translated, and a major part of the text could 
not be explained, as the language used was considered very 
obscure. In 1882, Dr. E. W. "West made a successful 
attempt to interpret the text. After full sixty-one years, I 
am making a humble attempt to explicate the complicated 
text, and it is desirable that learned Pahlavisants of the 
world will correct my mistakes and explain the text written 
by Manuschihr-i Gosnjam, leader of the Zarathustrians and 
Rat of Pars and Kerman, in the ninth century after Lord 
Jesus, a decade or more before 881 A. C.. Dr, "West had to 
depend solely on two MSS., K 35 and Mj^, the first brought 
by Professor N. L. "Westergaard from Kerman in 1843 and 
presented to the University Library at Copenhagen, and the 
second, belonging to the Haug collection in the State Library 
at Munich. Kjg contains the full text of the 'Datastan-i dlnl’, 
Porsisn 90th, and it appears from a note given by Dr. 
West in his sentence 4th of the text that M 14 also contains 
the entire text of the Porsisn. The Indian manuscripts of 
the ‘Datasban’ in the libraries of Dasturs Jamaspji Mino- 
chehrji Jamasp-asana, Hosangji Jamaspji Jamasp-asana and 
Pesotanji Behramji Sanjana, which seem to have been 
copied from Mobad Namdar Behram’s Iranian MS., do not 
contain the text of the Porsisns 88 , 1 - 90, 12. Although I 
have given here the collation notes only from two MSS. 
TD and K 35 , I have carefully studied the text as surviving 
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in the Indian MSS., but referred only to the important 
variants found in them. I have also examined the MS. DF 
obtained from Dhanjibhai Framji Patel’s library and referred 
to it when needed. I have prepared the text from TD and 
the two best Iranian MSS. available, and given the 
Pazand transcription, English translation and explicative 
summary, with variorum and critical notes. The number of 
sentences marked in brackets are those of Dr. West; I have 
given my numbers in black type. I offer my apology to 
the Committee of the Seth Dinshah Jijibhai Irani Memorial 
Volume for the inconvenient delay occasioned in the publi¬ 
cation of the Volume owing to my tardiness. 

Text 


2v (1) 0]' 

))«; )[y-“ i€ 3S 1 


W JAW 


-V 




-Mjy* 

2) IS 

w 24, 


^ ( 2 ) 2 
-V _i^y, 

-i'!S 

.SJ3IO -) 

j) ■''' ‘‘“as (B) 3 

lyo-'^y 2 ",n' 5 2t;,|^,^ 


J® The text in brackets, §§ 0-12, is missing in the Indian MSS. 

1. TD, K„- 2. Kg- omits. 3. TD omits. 4. TD 

5. K.^- adds ) at the end of the line. 6. K,.g 7. TD 

8. TD .SO--". 9. Thus TD, K.^^; for | Ir^J; added above the line in K„g, 

10. K..3 ;^=J. 11. Thu'i TD, Kg.. 1-2. K.,-, 13. TD ^). 14. TD 

•VAJs-iyl. 15. TD 16. TD -"JOjuX 17. K... ; TD 

J'tenjJ. 18. TD J)^5. 19, K3. J^y. 20. K.^-, 21. K..-, 

21.V. TD adds «. 22. TD, K..-, 23. TD ))F5. 24. In K^j II inserted 

above the line after i^. 25. TD Kfor 26. TD 1 . 

27. TD adds^_| at the end of the line; better omit jf°S )iy-“ interpolated, 

28*’. TD Kg-, 1,6 out of tvliich is dotted above 

and below to show ihat it is deleted. 
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« >)(• ®;iS t:; tl '•“2)'! <?UO»'W<^ 4 

*3-^-“'!) )yo*)-*' ) *3"W -“tiv 

(4) t€« 5 

7 <;t^6'i ^)£js'! 2/ » 6 

«y»“16< (5) i«J-^)H(e ^ 

.,^(-*44 43y»v|gs as ) 8 »)& 

>-»>SU|gS [ 6S-“ i>-t^ ^^jgS 

,^ue^ « isui c; tie; ^°)n2;si|6s ^®)3)i€;* ^ 

^(6 L-ty »i2J)lS« 1^)13 »!«-“ }^);3 (6) 9 

U 2 ; Kyss iS -ijjej ^*>^3^5'; ^ )!^-« oe; ®2)t«-nj3*'iye; as 

^^<» ^3*«<| 6k )^21|5’> );e; “^•njcL-v Jiigs r°>[ ji^uta 

•‘Cy *“ 10 )>feS|6s ®®-*u3^6<; 

as -*uoL-yj|2J it'»'i'5 isuiia )suj) 3 2^5<t ^ (i^-nj^su* 

(7) lt'))';o ti^JtsU* ^1 )3r^S> )SWI3 (6 )<(^ 11 

^ ®®)io-*u)3“tys **t)»r 12 « )(»^ <6 “ lyu*) i6 

®®<iy ®'’(6 ^ ®'*-n33(^s) ty»<to isuna -la )>y 


29. TD, K^j deciphered as by mistake. 30. TD -o«" 3 ;. 

SOa”. TD a-M <«-^; Kgg for 3*a;);e 31*’. Thus TD, Kg.; 

for 82**. Kg- 3-^<i l«. 33. Kg, ifliw. 34. Thus TD; Kg, 

for 3I^J/. 35. TD "“JSB); Dr. West reads ‘uiyuih’. 30 . ID )3SV. 

87. Kg, »**l | 4S, I having been inserted above the line. 38. Kg, l^<;S; for 
)>83)SS; see S.B.E. Vol. XVIII, p, 260, n. 2. 39. Kg, JijUOjg'. 40. TD 

with_I added and struck ofl. 41. Kg, s»-“ jgs. 42. TD i^,6«:. 48. K,, 

I^SS. 44*’ Thus TD; Kg, 1^1 ^gS h~v Vyg !SV. 45. TD_Jl^g^. 
46. Added above the line in TD. 47. TD adds w. 48. Kj, x 3“|SS^. 49 In 

TD ^ , 6 « written and struck oS at the commencement of the first line of fol. 
192r. 50. TD )t^gs. 51. Kg, Xcy). 52. TD 53 . tD 

j'^gS. 54. TD -n;>x|gs. 55. TD 66 . Kg, -VD L-y. 57 . 

TD -*y«?^gs. 58. Kg, ^ren;-*y L-xr. 59 . td "tf^gs. eo”. td 

-y'^SV. 61. TD -^3J3-nj-n;-|0; K,, -uyjJrt'V-li® with added above 

the line; for -Utj3),tnj--|o. 62. Kg, with )s added above 

63. Kg, -UCt^^gV. 64. Kg, -UsI^S. 65. Kg, 1 , 6 . 66. TD )^j.. 
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)’^ii6s>J‘ iiy-** “[isuio i)=j ^ 

( 8 ) 

-‘uy* )v»^j '‘^) 5*^)^ as L) ^ 13 

)?;-«) J>? « as (iei))i«y ^ ^ 

2) 81 , 2 , 80 ,t9|_i,3,o I ia-\j^ji^ as ®; lyjj) ))y 

'■^Jy^y't €0 ^ 5 ;-^ “ ®^i<pj)s 6 ®^)t;cja I 

^ (9) 14 is! 

2u 93,,^1-;;) V, ataoyiJ') *^"^C (« )i6 n)I®J-«*20 ■’=)a"w 

2« 98,y'I^y, 2„ 2S )rtKi6> 34, 


a“a 

10 ! 

.a, lOl-y 

-.•J (» JjJ-'.lV 

ircl-" ^®.J)r€t;':®i7 

2ia^ ))S| )i«)S 


i.-u -0^2^ 

« -) ,5 



rJi*^ 

^3 -*Uy' 

16 ^ 

Dltf-" 

“^■^^J.'i® 3c3 



SJJ, Iv,^ 


67. TD )!^:». 68. TD ;t?r^«'W‘. 69. TD K35 (WJiy*. 70, Thus 

Kg. with I added between_j and (?D above the line; TD 

70a. Thus TD. K35; tor )t«5. 71. TD <;-e<}->^. 72. Kg. )i» w aS at the end of a 

line and S^tu at the commenoement of a new line; TD aS; Indian MSS. 

) l^JaS. 73. TD Ii^lWC}. 74. TD *?.6t5J-“. 75. Thus Kg^; TD i7.stJ-5-“. 
76, Kg- ^rtlU-W. 77. Kg. -njJ'7. 78. K35 -UUf^"«. 79. Kgg JJaio a-*uy«:. 

80. Thus TD at the end of the line; Kgj li?^. 81. Thus TD; Kgg l^J with (v 

inserted above the line; for 82. Thus TD; Kgg for lU^y*. 83**. Kgg, 

Indian MSS. (S'tU--. 84. Kg. ^a. 85. Kg. 1^3;??. 86. Kgg 

TD adds Liy). 87, TD 88. TD 89**. Thus TD and Indian 

MSS.; Kg- (V at the end of a line and a^su at the commencement of the new 
line; for 90**. Kgj >"¥2 ivil»,6 TD, Indian MSS. la^-tu C®!));*-*-"; 

for S )))ty-". 91. Kg. l-vwi. 92. TD )3^-*'S. 93. TD 94. 

Thus TD; K35 Indian MSS. for S5. K^g »a“W. 96. In TD 
is added and struck off. 97. TD 98. Kg., 99. Kg, 

100. TD J)?S; K33 .Jivf 101. TD )C®; Kg, for -nji^J).®. 101a. 

Thus Indian MSS.; TD, Kg, om. 102. TD -V'^tjJHv®. 1C3. TD JStJJ. 104. Kg, 
W. 105**. Thus TD, Kg-,; for 100. Thus TD, Kg.,; in TD 

is written and struck off with “XhTy"® written above; for 107. 

K35 108. TD -Vtilatfl^'J. 109**. TD nlf'l. 110. In Kg., J added 

and struck ofi. 111. K33 )a?a. 112. ! , 113. K.., 
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5*3 • ( 10 ) 15 

^ U5a», ^ ,,y 2 ia^-v>e, * 1^1 I^KI 

-yVl«<^ f t^ejlj DO ISIS'S! 

V !s^)y 'SS '« »£) ■’:11 ^ 

114. TD )^.s«->-“'- IIS' lltD «i^«;) I ftJW)^: Kgj ) 
no* Ilia's Dv^^-, Indian MSS. liO* lll^*;) }fi!)tHI^. 115a. ID, Kg- om. 

116. K 35 117. ID, K 35 ^OH. 118. Kgg )fl^-“'!. 

119. TD adds -1 at the end of the line. 120. Thus TD, K 3 -) Indian MSS. 
. 50 ; for 'S 3 . 121. '^Ss geema to be repealed by migtake after J^SV. 

Tbanscbiption 

[ 0. (1) Navatom Porsisn Pasukh^. 

1 . An i porsit ku: ' Asman ez chi karta hast, pa chi 
vinart estet ?’ 

2. (2) Pasukh^' e ku : Asman hast gart u frakh’^, boland ; 
vas andaron nlySm^ frakh'^ u kheyagiha^; vas getay® rosanih- 
sig, i hamaa sigan sakht-tom, hu-chihr-tom; vas minoy 
a-parvand^ amavand u hu-karp®, chun vinarf u taki 
aratestaran. 

3 . ( 3 ) An sti-i asman, ta mat an druj-i i(an)dlna, [ hast 
mat] awe-nlyaz but ez vlnara. 

4 . Danaz/an chun-san gopt ku : ‘Khrat awar gokas 
ku ke tan-i kh’^at ne j(an)dlna, vas ne hast j(an)dina, u a-niyaz 
ez vlnara’. 5. Chi, (4) rosan 0 danaz/an chisan parvand. 

6 . U snih do ainina ; jomba-cha jomba^an, ne-jom- 
baz/an. 7. Chun jornbayih awar mln(o)yan, u a-jomba^lh 
awar getaan, goyihet, (5) ne-jombaz/an ne-jombihend ta-san 
Jombihend jornbaz/an pa jombisn zohr. 8. TJ an jombaz/an, 
hu-jombinaz/an, jombend kh^’at, u pas jombend a-jomba jom- 
bisni; chi, ne atu jombinitan han (be) pa jombisn-i kh^’at. 

9 . (6) Chun jombisn kunisn hast, kunisn ne-bawet be 
pas; ez an petaz/lhet pa khrat ku jomblnaz/an jombinaz/ih; pes 


1 . TD hamun. 

4. TD awarvand. 


2. TD veiaglha. 
5. TD bukarp. 


3. TD gatya. 
6 . TD gCrt. 
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ez jombisn pa kunisn but-hend a-jombinit; paslba, pa kunisn 
jomblnit-hend jomblnaz/anpasiba-tar, pa-san jomblnaT/lh 
zobr jomblnitan a-jombina^an. 10. I az-as evarlheV- ka 
jombisn kunisn hast, kunisn ne-bawet be paslha an. 

11. Pes ez kunisn, ta3ti-t/-iha vinarta u a-jombit bawet 
(7) goharan, be ez niyaz i ez ranj-i vinartar. 12. Az-as 
jvitaylhet kn *. jombisn pa hat kunisn i bawet, a-jombinayiha 
vlnarta?/ih, be-cha ez ban kunisn, i ka pa ban kunisn] 
a-jomblbast, kb^at hast a-jombisn u a-jandisn, (8) a-jombiti- 
ba Vinarta. 

13. Ka mat 0 asman an i jandina u kokbsitar druj, 
vas jandinit asman; chi, andar asman patvast an i and: 
visp-cbar Datar pa kb^es visp-tobani^lb, u an bu-daba u takl 
vat, u cbir u awar-vej asoan fravas, u vasan minoyan-i veh, 
kb^areb-awayiha patrast o vinarisn-i asman. 14. (9) Chi, 
an i kb^at n§-j(an)dina, ka etun ez j(an)dina nlyazl o 
vlnara, pa vinarisn i 6i, visp-dana o getay-i asman 
gomekht an i awar-vej-i atij-aumand minoy ke-s bast cbibri 
j(an)di3nlh u kama jandisnih, ez erib aula-bang u ez aulaih 
ec-hang kartan, ku pa an cbibri j(an)disnlh bam-bangih 
bawet, bam-vluart estata?/iha, u a-jandisni, pa an zobr-i kama 
jandisnih; etun in vat-icba; vas kam Datar-i visp-vebih. 

15. (10) U bangarti goyibet ku'. Asman andar petlyara- 
aumandih jandinit druj; vinart vat, fravahran, pa kb''areb-i 
Datar, andar a-petlyara^lh, ka-s nest jandina; vinarta pa 
kb'^aVcbihrih, u kh^at zorih vlnara, u ranj-i vinarisn, 
ne-jomblbet be pa kam-i daman [kam-ij awora. 

Teanslation 

[ 0. (1) Reply to the ninetieth question. 

1. As to that which yju-have-sisk&d ' ‘ What is the sky 
made of, and by what is it mobilized ?’ 

2. (2) The reply is this : The sky is rounds spacious 

1. I read ))r^J as ‘gart u’ = “round and’’. Dr. West has read 
‘gardun = “a dome”. 1 consider it mote grammatical to take tlie word 
to be an adjective rather than a noun. 
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and high; its inward middle-part^ is spacious and of-shining- 
steeP; its material-substance’^ is the stone-o/-Iight'‘, which is 

2. gU*) in K 35 , (gev) in ID. Dr. W'est has read ‘u ham’= “and whole”, 

Ervad Tahmuras read ‘hamun’ = I read ‘niyam = Keo-Pers. = 

“womb”, “middle-part”. Cf. Iranian Bundahisn, p. 192, 1. 11, in TDg and 

gUO> in DH; p. 194, 1. 6 , (gO'j in TD^ and jSO'jl in DH. 

3. in Kg. and in TD. Dr. Wa^t has read *u 

akhyak ha’= “and boundaries”. Ervad Tahmuras read ‘vesag’ha’= “egg- 
shaped”. I read ‘khJyag ha’= “ot-shining-steel”, tracing the word to the 
Gathik •■"iju-"!" of Y. 32,7 which is translated in the Pahlavl 

version as I^J-“ w aS llji = ‘pa an i kh''arae as'n’ = “by-meaws 0 / the 
shining steel . See FravardTn Y’t-., 2 ; ‘ayanho kehrpa kh’aenahe’. See Iranian 

Bundahisn, p. 13, 11. 4-5 

‘ayCglha kh^au-alyln i hast gohar almaat-i nar’ = “of-steel, of-shining-steel, 
whose Bubstanca is the male diamond”. See ‘Dana u MTnoy-i Khrat’, Porsisn 
8 , 7 ; itc:® )i®i3 ) = “The sky 

is made from fjie substance of steel which they also call adamant”. Neryosang 
Dhawal has rendered ‘kh^'an-asin’ into Sanskrit = “steel”. Dr. West 

prefers to take it to mean “blood-stone”, “blood-metal” or “ruby”. Also see 
D.M.Kh, Pors. 43, 8-11! the word as written in TD, and -3i— 

in K^g, is rendered by Neryosang in his Pazand version and 

in Sanskrit, which shows that ha had read the Pahlavl word as ‘ayegTha’, and 
taken it to mean = 3II^RT m “the sky”. Dr. West read ‘khaiyak-dis’=: 

"egg-like”. He was induced to adopt this reading because of the comparison 
inserted by the author in the sentence by the words ‘chun muruan khaea’ = “like 
the egg 0 / birds”. §| 9-11 press the comparison still further! "The sky, above 
the earth and below the earth is constructed by the handicraft of the Creator 
Ohrmazd like an egg. And the earth in the midst vf the sky is just like the 
yolk amid the egg. And the water within the earth and the sky is just like the 
white within the egg”. If Dr. West had closely followed Neryosang, his transla¬ 
tion Would have been correct. In the Indian Bundahisn, Ch. 12, 6 = Ir. Bd., Ch. 
9, 8 , we find : ‘Ausindom kcp an i es kh'^an-ahin, ka gohar-i asman’ = “ The 
Usindom mountain, which is of shining-steel, that is the substance of the sky”. 
There, loo. Dr. West has taken ‘khun-abino’ to mean “ruby”. Anquetil du Perron 
has omitted the translation of ‘kh'^anah"n’ occurring in the Bundehes ; see ‘Le 
Zend Avesta’, Tome II, p. 365. WindiscUmann was perhaps the first to translate 
the word ‘kh^analun’ of the Bundehes as'Rubin (see his ‘Zoroastriscbe Studien’, 
18G3, p. 72; see also p. 2, whore he gives, so to say, a literal tendering of 
‘khunahTn’ = “bliitfarbene”, whilst explaining this passage of the Bundahisn). 
Ferdinand Justi (186S) followed Windischmann (see his translation of the Bun¬ 
dehes, p. 13, and glossary, p. 129 ); he also quotes Neo-Pers. [ I ] JL^ 
in support of the meaning of adopted by Windistiimann. See Ervad 
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tlie hardest^ and most-beseeming 0 / all the stones; its spi¬ 
ritual-substance® is unencompassable®, strong'', and o/-good- 

Jivanji Modi’a ‘BundeheJ’, pp. 38-39, n. 4, where we find hi* reading of the word 
to be aod meaning “ruby”. See ‘Viohitakiha-i Zatsparam’, my 

text, p. 17, 11. 7-8 and n. 13: TD has BK, Kg^ have 

gee Sacred Books of the East, Vol. V, p. 167; Dr. Weat haa translated 
“righteous understanding”, reading ‘ashdk akasih’, ai if it was the name of the 
rampart prepared by Ohrmazd against the sky to obstruct aharman. I have 
read ‘khayena aya(n)giha’. 

4. According to Etvad Tahmutaa ‘awas satya-i rolanas’ = oHldl 

I have adopted Dr. West’s translation “stone of light” which is a 
literal rendering of ‘rosan h sig’. It is the name assigned to the precious 
stone “marcaaite” in old Iranian literature. It is called in Neo-Per¬ 

sian. Whatever meaning Dr. West assigned to ‘kh'aena ayanha , he was 
really inspired to see in it the “ruby” which, too, like “marcasite” is a very 
precious atone. A great savant like Dr. Weat was sent on earth to throw 
splendid light on Iranian literature by his persistent and laborious efforts at the 
elucidation of obscure Pahlavi texts without any dictionary to guide him. 
This “atone-of-light”, according to the author, Manuschihr, is the most-beseeming 
(=‘huchThrtom’) of all the stones. What Manuschihr has termed “the stone of 
light”, the writers of the DMKh. and the Bund, have called ‘gohari kh^an-ayen’ = 
“the substance of the precious stone kh^an-ayen”. This leaves very little doubt 
in our minds to see that the old Iranians in Sasanian times bad seen in ‘kh^an- 
ayen’ the precious stone “marcasite”. Cf. Vedic = Sk. Av. 

-iai-* = stone, hard stone, sky, firmament. 

4a, Dr. Weat has seen in this word "the sanas notion as that indicated 
in Genesis by the word ‘firmament’.” 

5. According to Ervad Tahmuras ‘mlnoe’ = ■*{1^1511 (hi^ 

Every creation of Ohrmazd possesses ‘getiy’ (= “physical body”) and ‘minoy’ 
(= “spiritual body”). See my ‘Zand-akaslh’, f. e., the Iranian Bundahisn, 
transcription and translation, pp. 10-11, Ch. I, 33, where the ‘dahisnih-i 
min6ylha...getaj-Iha’= “ihe spiritual creation..., and...the material” are refer¬ 
red to. See also Ibid. Ch. I, 53, pp. 16-17; I, 64, pp. 18-19, where ‘ssman’= 
“the sky” is considered to have been the first of the material creations. Cf. 
the description of the sky and the spirit of the sky, found in Ibid. Ch. la, 6, 
pp. 22-28, where we find the spirit of the sky compared to “the valiant warrior 
who has put-on armour”. See Ibid. Ch. Ill, 7 : ‘asman’ is one of the ‘dam-i 
getay’ (= “material creations”); its spiritual substance is here described by 
Manuschihr. See also Ibid. Ch. VI, A, 2, pp. 70-71. 

6. Ervad Tahmuras ‘awarvand’ = j'^y* = ‘a-parvand’: ‘a’ 

is the privative prefix; ‘parvand’ from ‘parvastan’ (= “to encompass”); of. 
Neo-Pera, E)r, West read it ‘abruy’ (?) = “grandeur”, 

7. ‘Amavand’ = Av. ‘aroavato’; Dr. West read ‘haman-i’ = “even”. 
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spiritual-body®, just-like valiant warriors in-battle-array®. 

3 . (3) The essence^® of the sky was without-need of any 
mobilizer", until the shaking ‘druj’*^® came up. 

8 . ‘Hu-karp’= Av. ‘hu-kehrp’; Dr. West: ‘andarich’ = even its “internal 
bow”, “the rainbow”. The rainbow, being a material phenomenon, can have 
nothing to do with “the spirit of the sky”. Ervad Tahmuras: 

‘kehrp’ is “spiritual body” = As the term has not been properly 

understood, Zarathuhrian theology is supposed to be tainted with anthropomor¬ 
phism, ai Ohrmazd is termed ‘hu-kehrpotemo’= “having the best subtile body”. 

9. ‘vrnart’; I have followed Dr. West svho has taken the word to mean 
“arraj-ed”; Ervad Tahmuras read ‘gort’, taking the clue from the Ir. Bd., where 
the “spirit of the sky” is termed ‘gort-i arote.har = “valiant warrior”. 

10. ‘Sti’: Dr. West, reading ‘getl’, took the wcrd to mean “material ’. 
A spiritual ‘kehrp’ cannot be “material”. See Vandidad, I’arg. II, 40 : 
‘kU'’adhaia-cha raochao, stidhata-cha raochao’, where the word ‘sti’ in ‘stidhita’ 
can de traced to ah = “to be”, and may be taken to mean “the essence”. 
See also DInkart, Bk, III, Ch. 22, where the writer refers to ‘rosan-sti’= “the 
essence of light” and ‘tar-sti = “the essence of darkness”. But of. Vedio = 
“house”, “abode”, from ■yf = “to be spread”. 

11. Adopting the reading ‘vinarak’ from Dr. West took the word to 
be an abstract noun meaning “preparation”, “preparing”. The correct reading is 
‘vInSra’, meaning “mobilizer”; it is a verbal adjective from ‘vinar-tan’, formed 
by adding ‘a’ to the imperative ‘vinar’, 

12 . Reading !r=S tty-“ i" (leg S) ‘vad mitrS.in-drujd-i cha 

d'vab acts ma'.d'. Dr. West translated “reached unto the place, where promise- 
breaking words exist”. It was his view that “the sky extends downwards, 
below the horizon, as far as the second grade of hell, that for ‘evil words’, 
Dus-hukht”. See his n. 3 in S.B.E., XVIIl, p. 259, 

I have taken liberty with the text in this place; I have omitted the last 
two words under the impression that they are interpolated, TD has 

got only 1 instead of liy-**; instead of ‘mit/ban dru]6’ read by Dr. West for 
l!«f, I propose the reading ‘mat an druj’= “the dtuj came The 

Iranian form an’ for the demonstrative adjective ‘zak’ is very rarely written 
in PahlavT. Only those who have been habituatel to read rahlavl, omitting the 
Uzv.ariTn worlsand placing the ‘Piizand’ words in their stead will follow me. 

The transliteration of Pahlavl was revolutionised when Drs. Haug and 
West commencel tl.e work of Avestan-Pahlavl research. A reaction took place 
w’hen Dr. Andreas revertei to the old method of the Dasturs of India. The 
method aloptel by Haug and We.st was based on accurate research, after a 
careful study of the I’ahlavl Inscriptions and the Pazand transcriptions of NlrvC- 
sang. Bat at present a r.indom method of reading Pahlav^ especially of pure 
Iranian word.s, from a knowlelge of Aramaic, Segdian, Turfan and Manicha'an, 
laying aside the old Piizand readings cf words derived from the A vesta, and of 
assigning to tliem Aramaic derivations has been introduced by the moderr.ers. 
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4. As they, the sages^®, have-BKidP^ : ‘Divine-wisdom'^ is 
supreme'^ witness that ^7«a^-which is not shaking'® 77s-own 
person, has no shaker'^ and is without-need of any mobilizer"’. 

Only olois students of Pahlavi can appreciate the laborious work of research 
undertaken by Dr. West, with scanty materials at his disposal. In this small phrase 
of eight words, he was repulsed at every step. The wcrd as written in K 33 

and in TD, Dr. West deciphered as being two words ‘cho divak’, taking the 

word ‘divak’, to mean “place”. As we proceed further, \'e will see that it is 

this word which has given the greatest trouble to Dr. West in his work of decipher- 
ment and interpretation of the text of this Porsisn 90th. The word used thrice in 
my sentences 34 = Dr. West’s sentence 3, is ‘jand-in-a’, verbal adjective derived from 
‘jand-in-i-tan’, causative of ‘jand-I-tan’= “to move”; ‘jand-in-i-tan’=: “to cause to 
move’’, “to impel’’, “to shake”; ‘jand-in-a’ ^ “mover”, "impeller”, “shaker”. 

The ‘jandina druj’“impelling druj”, is certainly a reference to ‘aharman’, at 
whose advent, the moon, the sun and the stars, which were standing still,—and it was 
always midday,—were in motion, and would not desist from that motion until 
the end. See my ‘Zand-akasih’, Oh. II, 17, pp. 34-35. Various epithets are 
applied to ‘aharman’: ‘pefiyara’, 'aibagat’, ‘druj’, ‘devan dev’. Here Manufchihr refers 
to the idea of Zarathnstrian theology as to “motion” having been introduced 
in the sky, so that it began to revolve, after the advent of ’aharman’. The ninetieth 
Porsisn is divisible into two parts ; 1) of what is the sky made, and 2) by what is it 
mobilized. The reply to the first part of the question is to be found in the second 
sentence ; the reply to the second part is given in sentences 3-14, and the author gives 
a summary of bis reply in the 15tb sentence. 

IS. Dr. west took to be for and translated it “places”; he took 

the following two words to mean “such as those”. 

13a. Dr. West has taken the conjunction ^ after to mean “where”. 

14. I take ’khrat’ = Sk. to be “divine wisdom”, “the wisdom of Ohrmazd.” 

15. ‘Awar’ is here used as an adjective qualifying ‘gokas’; I have, therefore, 
taken it to mean “supreme”. Dr. West has taken it to be a postposition governing 
the preceding pronoun ‘ian’ and translated: “about them”. 

Id Both the MSS. TD, Kas have ‘la-cha divak'. Dr. West took ‘manu 
tan-i banapsman la-oha divak’ to mean "that which is not even itself a place”, 
rendering ‘la-cha divak’ by “not even...a place”; following K33 he read ‘la-cha 
divak’; the MS. DP also explains the words by . He had not the advan¬ 

tage of collating TD with Ksg; if he had, his opinion as regards his own 
reading would have been confirmed. For a second time, the word ‘jandina’, 

not having been correctly written in the MSS., has baffled Dr. West. I read ‘la 
jandina’ instead of ‘la-oha divak’. As we proceed further, it will be seen that the 
text ought to have been ‘Jandina’literally means “shaking”, “impelling”, 

as stated in note 12. 

17. TD, K 35 have -MJtfi which Dr. West read ‘afas la aetfi-cha 

divak’. I have taken ^ to be for -‘tiO', Dr. 

West’e translation is “its place does not yet exist”; my rendering is “it...has no 

shaker”. 
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5. Because^®, (4) the compass of substances^® is evident^* 
to the sages'®. 

6 . And a stroke^^ is o/two kinds; the mover®®,-verily, of 
movables and of immovables®^ 7. As movability is-stated of 

18. Dr. West seems to have left antranslated. 

19. K 35 has which Dr. West must have read ‘yahavunan’, meaning 

“existing”. TD has which I read ‘danai/an’, meaning “the sages”. See 

n. 13 above. Hera we find out the reason why Dr. West was induced to read 
‘divakan'for above in § 4. As he found instead of in the 

second place in Kaj, he thought that ‘divikan’ would be a good synonym of 
‘yahavunan’. See S.B.E. XVIII, p. 259, n. 4. 

20. Dr. West took ‘yahavunan’ to be a verbal adjective qualifying ‘mindavaman’: 
‘yahavunan mindavaman' — “existing things’’. I take ‘mindavaman’ to be connected with 

the following word written for by mistake; ‘mindavaman parvand’ = 

“the compass of Bubstancea”. See n. 6 above. Reading ‘n parvarend’, as written 
in K 35 , Dr. West took it to mean “and they cherish”. 

21. As ‘rosan’ is an adjective used as adverb, I have taken it to mean “evident”; 

taking it to be a noun. Dr. West translated “The light”. I have stopped my 
sentence 6 th at which I have corrected to Dr. West’s sentence 4th 

commencing with is kept running. 

22 I read ) as occurring in K 3 J ‘u snih’ and translate “And a stroke”. 
Dr. West read these two words as one word ‘niyuih’ and translated it "a faoulty." 
As the scribes usually write the conjunction ‘n’ joined with the following word, Dr. 
West joined ) with as a radix letter and read ‘niyuih’. See Vd. Parg. IV, 40, 
where "* 0 ^, ‘snih’, is the Pahl. rendering of Av. ; see also the Pabl. 

rendering of ® ‘be-niha^nih-ih’. 

23. ‘jomba’ = Neo-Pers. ; Dr. West: “motion”. 

24 . Dr. west has followed K35 which has >“IJ $S ‘jombinak jombagan’ 

and translated “that causing motion and that of movables.” See S.B.E,, XVIII, p. 
260, n. 1; I have accepted the text of TD and read ‘jomba-cha jombagan ne-jomba- 
yan' =:“the mover, verily, of movables and of immovables". 

In the 3rd and 4th sentences above, the author has used the term ’jandina’ thrice, 
but the scribes wrote tbe word incorrectly as t* dropping the letter ) =‘n’ after 
(*, ‘j’; this ‘jand-in-a’ is derived from ‘jand-i-tan’ = “to move”. 

In my sentences 6-12, 15 = Dr. West’s 4-8, 10, 12, forma derived from 
1 )!^ | 6 <:, ‘jomb-l-tan’=:“to move”, are found: l ) )A jg 'i, ‘jomlra’, 2 ) ‘jomb-ayan’, 

3 ) Sts-*’[S I ■^, ‘ne-jomb-ayan’, 4) | SS, ‘jombraj/-ih’, 5) ‘a-jomb-ap-ih’, 

6 ) ‘ne-jomb-Th-end’, 7 ) ‘jomb-ih-end’, 8 ) ItPlS S, ‘jornbisn’, 9 ) 

)<;')» ‘hu-jomb-in-5p-an’, 10 )_^ 6 S ‘jombend’, 11 ) ^ ‘a-jomb-a’, 12 ) 

ionih-i&n-i’, 13) ))-^SI, 6 ‘;, ‘jomb-in-T-tan’, 14) [ gs, ‘jombdn-ay-an’, 
15) ‘jomb-in-aj/-ih’, 16) lyt ISSt/, ‘a-jomb-Tn-Tt’, 17) 

‘jomb-in-it-hend’, 18) ‘a-jomb-ayan’, 19) ‘a-jomb-it’, 20) 

I CSU*. ‘a-jombnn-airTha’, 21 ) ‘a-jombdhast’, 22 ) 

‘a-jomb-isn’, 23) “UOli^SWr, ‘arjomb-it-iha’, 24) ‘jombih-et. 
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In my gentencea 13-15 =:Dt. West’s 8-10, vre find six forms derived 
from ‘jand-i-tan’: l) ‘jandnn-a’, 2) ‘jand-In-it’, 3) ^ 

for ‘ne-jand-in-a’, 4) (» for ‘jand-ln-a’, 5a) 

‘jand-ism-h’, 5b) ■nSK^-s);®, 5c) 6) ‘jand-in-et’. 

In Dr. West’s sentence 7th = my sentence 12th, is for 'a-jandisn’, which 

Dr. West has translated “thirstless", reading ‘a-tesn’. In this forsisn. Dr. West has 
deciphered as 'jand-in-it' in his sentences 8th and 10th and translated "was 

shaken”. 

In my sentence 14th = Dr. West’s sentence 9th, occurs four times, 

which Dr. West translated "seeking", reading ‘joyisnih’; I have read it ‘jandisnlh’ = 
“motion”. In the same sentence we have .nwjJtO', ‘a-jsndisni’= "immovable”; read¬ 
ing ‘a-pandisni’, Dr. West took it to mean "unadmonishable’’. See my text of the 
‘Viohitakiha-i Zatsparam’, p. 7, 1. 14 ; ‘a-jandi8ni’=:“immovent”; see S.B.E., 

V, p. 159: Dr. West has taken it to mean "thirstless”, reading ‘a-tesn-ik’. 

In his translation of the Bundahisn, see S.B.E.. V, p. 29 and n. 4, Dr. West has 
appropriately translated the word as "shook”, taking it to be a transposition of 
a graphical variant of | )s ‘junbid’, “shook”. From this it can be seen 
that Dr. West had thoroughly comprehended the words and when 

he translated the Bundahisn and the Datestan-5 dini. It was because of bis strict 
method of following the manuscripts as they were written that he did not care to 
risk any additions to, omissions from or corrections in the texts he translated. 

See my‘Zand-akasih’, Ch. VI, C, pp. 76, 77 : *be-zandit’ = “trembled’’; ‘viaandisn’ 
= “shaking*'; zandinitan’ = “to shake’’. 

See Ervad Tahmutas’s text of the‘Datistan-i dinik’, p. 14, Ervad Tahmuras's 
Porsisn II, 13 = Dr. West’s sentence 8th, where occur the words ‘a-iomb- 

isn’translated "unwavering’’ by Dr West, “without motion” according to me; 
|i^ j gS JISS -> *»>S)|6 S lead ‘jombd gana minoy, jombitn’ by Dr. West and translated by 
him “the wandering evil spirit, the erratic”; I read 'iombln vae, minoy jombisni’ and 
translate "the impelling wind, spiritually impelling”. 

I give the various forms of the verbs ‘jandiUn’ and iombitan’, occurring in 
this 90th Porsisn. I have already explained ‘jand-in a’, adjective derived from ‘jand- 
in-i-tan’, causative of 'iand-i-Un', meaning “impelling”, "shakin;;'’. ■^, ‘ne- 

jand-in-a’, negative of ‘jandina’, would mean “not impelling”. ;“,*!«)(«, ‘jand-Tn-it=“h8 
shook”. ‘jand-isn-ih’, also written ■M 3 )^s)(v,-*y)^J.v),iB a verbal noun, mean¬ 
ing “motion”; ‘a-iandisn’, is a privative of meaning “without 

motion”. ‘a-jand-isn-i’ = “immovable’. 

13 [6 <; ‘jomb-a’ is formed by adding J3 to the imp. = Neo-Persian 
= “mover”. ‘jornb-a’, is an adjective formed by adding s**, ‘a’, to the imp., 

meaning “movable”; we find the pi. form used here ; or ‘jomb-ajf 

an’, ‘jomb-ag-an’. We also find the negative or privative forms: 

‘ne-jomb-ag-an’, ‘a-jomb-a’, ‘a-jcmb-ap-an’ = "immovable”. We have 
the abstract noun -’tay' |6S ‘jomb-air'h’ = “movability”, and the privative 
form ‘a-jomb-aj/'Th’= “immovability”. The verbal noun I'^i ,6 ®, 

‘jomb-isn’ = “movement”, “motion,” is used six times, fr" 6SM*, ‘a-jomb-a’ = 
“immcvent”. ‘a-jcmb-itn = “unmoved”; and the verbal adjective 
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spiritual-beings^®, and immovability of material-beings, 
(5)^® immovent-^eiwg's are-not-moved until^’^ they are-moved- 
hy the movent-&e^>i^/s with the force of motion. 8 . And those 
movent-ieiw^s, the good-movers^®, move themselves, and then, 

| SS, ‘iomb-i&n-j’ = “movable”, “capable-ot-motion”, is found once; JS 
‘jombend’ = “they'mo-ve,” is found twice. 

t!e I SStJ'i ‘a-jomb-it’ = “unimpelled”, “unmoved”. 

Passive pres. ‘iomb-Ih-et’, “is moved”, “is shaken”. 

Passive past l;?15^ejSW> ‘a-iomb-ih-ast’= “was unimpelled”, “was unmoved” 

Pass pres. 3rd pers, pi. ‘jomb-ih-end’= “are moved”, “ate im¬ 

pelled”. 

-‘UQ lr^Vj cSU' for ‘a-jomb-it-lha,’ adv., “withont-movability”, 

“immovably”. 

‘jomb-in-i'tan’, causative, “to move,” “to cause motion”. 
‘jomb-In-It bend’ = “fbei/-moved”. 

‘a-jomb-in-it^ = “unmoved”. 

‘jomb-Tn-5i/-an’, verbal adj, used as noun, pl„ “impellers”, 
“causers of motion"; ‘a-jornb-In-a^/'an’= “the immovent”. 

Kri) for (?), ‘hu-iomb-in-a!/-an’= “good-movers”. 

‘jomb-in-ai/-Ih’ = “motive force”, “power of causing motion”, 
‘a-iomb-in-ajriha’= “without impulsion”. 

25, Reading ‘minisn’ as it is written in Kg., Dr. West took the word to 
mean "thought’’, with the note : “Perhaps we should read ‘the spirits’, by inserting 
an additional medial stroke in the Pahlavi word”, ‘llinoy-an’ should be translated 
“spiritual-substances” or “beings” rather than “the spirits’’; in the same way 
ai ‘gEta-an’ are “material-substances” or “things”, just as Dr. West has rendered. 

26. Dr West’s sentence fifth commences here; I have kept my seventh sen¬ 
tence running. As the manuscripts are not correctly punctuated, it is difficult to 
find out the end of sentences. 

27, 3) = Neo-Pets, t = Paz. Dr. West here takes it to mean 

“while”; I translate “until”. 

28. The difficulties which Dr, West had to surmount are worthy of apprecia¬ 

tion. Ha had to be guided only by K 33 , one of the best manuscripts. See n. 44 of the 
Text., p. 234. I have followed the text as in TD. Dr. West followed the wording of 
K 3 . 3 : ‘hu-jo-oinebinak akhar jombinak u-n-h-n"; ha thus deciphered the words : 'u zak 
jombakan avln jombinak akhar jombinak nahn jomben-e banapsman, u akhar 
jomben-e a-jomhak i jombisni’, and translated strictly literally: “and those movables 
that way causing motion, are afterwards themselves a moving secret cause of motion 
and then a cause of motion is not moving the movable”. Profiting by the experi¬ 
ence of a great pioneer such as Dr. West, and avoiding the snare laid by the scribes 
I read: ‘U an jomb-ap-an, hu-jomb-in-ap-ao, jomb-end khvat, u pas jomb-end a-jomb-a 
jombiRni’, and prepared my rendering given above. Dr. West thought that 
the scribe of K 35 had written »>?l for ‘nihan’ =: “secret”, and that the 

letter J at the end of_^6-; was the indefinite article J = ‘e’=“a”. 
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whilst moving, they-mo\Q the immovent; since, they are not 
capable^^ 0 /moving another®® withow^®^ their-o'^n motion. 

9 . (6) Since®^ motion is®® an action, action cannot-be 
but®^ subsequent®®; from that iHs-evinced by wisdom that 
movers have motivity; prior to motion hy-yneans-of action 
they-weie unmoved; subsequently, the movers moved by 
action; still-later, hy-means-of their force of impulsion 
was the motion of the immovables. 10. Wherefrom®® iMs- 

29. Dr. West has taken to mean “incapable”, reading ‘a-tuk’, almost 
always wherever it occurs in Pahlavl literature. I always take it to mean 
“capable”, reading ‘atu’. See my text of the ‘VichitakihS-i Zatsparam’, p. 8, 1. 1: 

SllCf = “Time is unrestricted”—Dr. West ; I take it to mean : “Time 
was capable”. In -" = ‘a’ is not a privative particle as taken by Dr. West. 

It is the upa-sarga ‘a' prefixed to ‘tu’, “to be able”. 

30. See the Text, n. 51 ; K^. has instead of Ky* in TD; Dr. West 
read )«!*) as ‘nihan’ and took it to mean “secretly”. See n. 28 above, where 
we find Dr, West, having read as ‘nihan’, took it to mean “secret”. I 
follow TD and decipher as ‘han , Iranian form of -^as = Av. ‘anya’ = 
“other”. 

31. After and before ))5; the word -“>) ia missing. [ , ‘be pa^ = 

“except by”, “without”. 

See n. 28; reading as ‘jomben-e’. Dr. West thought that in ilie;* 

the reference was to = “a cause of motion” and interpreted by 

"it is not incapable”. I read -)*; i St as ‘jomb-end’ and taking it as a verb in the 
3rd pers. pb, pres, tense, I have taken ‘hu-jomb-Tn-a 2 /-an’ as 

nominative of ‘jomb-end ; I take as referring to the “good-movers”. 

The sense underlying the sentence is this that there are good beings, creatures 
of Ohrmacd, who have got the force of motion ; they put themselves in motion and 
move other substances which have no force of motion. Bee my ‘Zand-akasih’, Ch. 
II, 15, pp. 84-85, where the wind, the cloud and the fire ‘Vazist’ are mentioned as 
the three prime movers when the adversary would bring his attack against the sky. 
Bee also Ibid. Ch. VI, A, 3, pp. 70-71, where the ‘Fravahrs’ of the holy guard the 
fortification of the sky, like valiant-cavaliers with spears in band. 

32. Dr. West translates by “just as’’, and takes ‘jombisn kunisn’ to mean 
"the force of a movement”. 

33. Dr. West takes to mean “exists’’. 

34. Dr. West translates ji) | as “only”; I render it by “but’’. 

35. = “subsequent”. Dr. West commences a new sentence with t-ty. 

= “only then’’; I include these words in the preceding sentence. 

86 . ‘I az-as’ = “wherefrom”. 
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ascertained that motion is action, action cannot'be®* but 
subsequent-to that viotion. 

11 .^® Prior to action, (7)^“ the essences (6) are mobilized 
with-design^^ and unmoved, (7) without the need of exertion 
of the mobilizer. 12 , Therefrom iHs-discriminated that^^ 

37. randered “though” by Dr. West. 

38. Dr. West stops the sentence here, rendering sS -">| with the 

words: “bat, finally, that which”. In my translation “subsequent-to that”, the 
pronoun “that” stands for the noun ‘jombisn’ = “motion”. 

89. I commence a new sentence with the words i6 

40. Dr, West commences his seventh sentence with He was perhaps 

induced to oommenoe a new sentence with ‘goharan’, because K35 had omitted the 
conjunction ‘u’ between ‘vinat^’ and ‘a-jombit’. He, therefore, understood the 
sentence to mean “that which is prepared ... becomes unmoved”. So many apparent 
inconsistencies of Dr. West’s translation are due to the omissions or additions 
found in K35. ‘Goharan’ is retilly the nominative of ‘vinart u a-jombit bawet’. 

= Sans, = Neo-Pers. arabioized ~ essence, substance. 

41. Sea the Text, n. 61; K35 has -'yyAirtlU’"ti“ ; West notes : (see S.B.E. 

XVIII, p. 260, n. 3). "Beading t u kh sh I n i k i h a, instead of the unintelligible 
tukhshtikiha. The author has so nearly lest sight of bis argument in the 
mazes of bis verbiage that there is some uncertainty about the translation of this 
paragraph”. Perhaps the author, Manueebihr, is not so much to blame as we the 
translators who, not understanding his language and the construction of his 
sentences, go astray and find ourselves lost in the maze. At 1 east in this Porsisn 90th, 
there is litile of verbiage ; no word or sentence can be dispensed with as superfluous. 
Maouechihr, in his reply, has entered straight into the two parts of the question asked 
and has very clearly and accurately expressed the ideas found in the Zarathustrian 
Scripture. I do not feel any uncertainty about the translation of this paragrapL I 
think, the variant of -‘mjU'rCM.-")!® found in TD, incorrect. 

stands for ‘taEt-IyIha\ an adv. formed by adding ‘iha* 

to ‘tait-I*, which is an adj. formed by adding ‘l’ to ‘tast', past part, of ))r61tJ'“’l* 
‘ta6tan’=“to mould”, “to give shape”. ‘Ta8t-Ir/-iba’ has been used by Manusohihr to 
express the idea of design ; before the creation of Ohrmazd, there was a ‘tasisn’, “a 
design”, “a moulding”, *'a shaping”. It is for this reason that Zarathustra puts in 
the mouth of •Qeu8-urvan’=:;“Sonl of the universe” the words ‘kSma taBhaV = “who 
designed me”, “who moulded me’’. Y. 29, 1. lUanuschihr had fully comprehended 
Zarathnstra’s philosophy of the Creator’s design in the universe when he wrote this 
in reply to the question; ‘’Of what substance is the sky made, and by what is it 
mobilized”. As nothing was organized by Ohrmaed without design,ManuEchihr aptly 
expressed this idea by using the word ‘tistij/iba’ — “with design”. Dr. West's read¬ 
ing ‘tukhshinikiha’ and the meaning “w ith a source of activity” are aptly taken from 
‘tokhsinitan’, causative of‘tekhsitan’, “to cause to be industrious”. Thinking that |o^ 
‘t’, was written by mistake for ‘in’, he arrived at this reading. 

42. I commence my sentence 12th with the words ‘a^as jvit-ai/-ihet ku’. Dr. 
West, commencing his sentence 7th with ‘goharan’, has kept it running. Taking 
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by any action whatever^® motion may-accrue, there is mobili¬ 
zation without-impulsion^^, even-without the action^’, so-that 
when^®] a substance was-unmoved [by the action,] it is itaeW^ 
unmoving and unshaking^®, (8) and mobilized**® without- 
impulsion. 

13. When the shaking and fighting ‘druj'®° came®^ to the 

‘goharan’to be the nominativa of‘jvitai/ihet’ ha translates: “Natures... are distin¬ 
guished from such; where”, taking ‘a*-as’ to mean “from such’’, ‘jvitai/ihet’ = “are 
distinguished”, and‘aigh’=‘‘where’’. I think ‘aigh’ is here used as conjunction, 
meaning “that”. In ‘jvitii/ih’ there is the idea of “separation’’, “distinction’’, 
“discrimination”. 

43. I take w -“)3 ))gj to mean “by any action whatever’’; Dr. West; 

“through every force’’. As ^35 has omitted w, ‘i’, before Dr. West took 

•jombiBn...yahavunet’ to mean “movement occurs’’, without utilizing the value of « 
as a relative pronoun with as its antecedent; thus ‘jombisn pa kola kunisni 

yahavunet’ means “by any action whatever motion may-acorue”. 

44. Following K 35 which has instead of | 6SL>* 

in TD, which I have followed and read ‘a-jomb-in-i 3 /-Ih 8 vinartai/-ih’, 
Dr. West read ‘a-jomb-in-it gah gortakih’, and translated: “the championship of a 
position (gah) not made to move’’. This is a perfectly literal translation of the 
words as deciphered by him. Just like Dr. West, Dastur Pesotanji has often 
read the adverbial suffix “(jij ‘iha’ at the end cf words as ‘gah’. The word ‘gah’ is 
Neo-Persian, it is never used in Pahlavi to mean “position”, for which ‘gas’, 

is used. As the first letter t, ‘v’, of ‘vlnartai/ih’ is wanting in K 35 Dr. West read 
‘gortaklh’ with the rendering “championship’’. 

45. I read ‘be-cha ez ban kunisn’ = “even-without the action”. As K 35 has 
instead of 16 , Dr. West read ‘bara-chn manu ban kunisn’ “except, indeed, 0 / that 
whose force”. 

46. I translate « by "so-that when”; Dr. West “when”. 

47. According to me = “is itself”; Dr. West : “is its own”. 

48. Bee above n. 24. Reading ’a-jandisn’, as‘a-tisn’, as if it was an 

incorrect writing of Dr. West translated ‘‘thirstless’’. I have rendered 

‘a-jandisn’ as “unshaking”. Explaining “thirstless”. Dr. West says: “The guardians 
of a place...must be always on the alert”, so alert as to be thirstless. 

Dr. West has stopped his sentence 7th at I take the two following 

words ‘a-jombibiha vinarta’ in my sentence 12th, and stop the sentence after them. 

49. According to Dr. West was restored”. 

60. Reading *zak-i ch6 divak kokhsitar druj’ Dr. West translated “that actual 
contender for the place, the fiend”. Reading ‘zak i jandina u kokhsitar druj’, I 
translate “the shaking and fighting druj’’. By ’druj’ the reference is to the ‘pttiyara’, 
’Eubagat’, ’aharman’. The followers of Zarathustra never believed in “the fiend ’, 
as Dr. West has taken ‘druj’ tc mean. See above n. 24. 

61. TD, K 35 have Better »!®5. Reading ‘matan’ Dr. West translated 

“there was an approach”. 
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sky, he shook the sky; as these severaP^ werg-assembled^^ in 
the sky: the Creator o/'all-resources®^ with His omnipotence, 
the well-created®^ and valiant wind®®, the triumphant and 
preponderant ‘fravashis’ of the ho\y-heingB^\ and many good 
spirits, i5/iey-arrayed®® themselves, accompanied-with-light®®, 

62. According to Dr. West « as = ‘'«o many”. I take the words to mean 
‘‘these several”. Av. ‘avavat’ =: Pahl. ‘an i and’. 

53. According to Dr. West = "connected with’’; lit. 

“to be connected with", "to be attached’’; then it conveys the idea of "to meet 
together”, “to assemble", as I have taken it to mean. 

54. Reading ‘visp5 char dastar’ as in Kss, Dr. West took 

to mean "possessors of all resources’’; reading ‘visp char Datar’, as in TD, I 
render : "ike Creator of all resources’’, taking the phrase to be a reference to 
Obrmazd. The following three words ‘pa napsman visp-toban-ip-ih’ = “with His 
omnipotence”, do certainly refer to the all-powerful nature of Ohrmazd. Dr, Weeti, 
adopting the text of K 35 , "tJl i-tiy | ir°, and reading ‘tobanik-gah’, translated 1)61 

| )|o )?D) as “by their own all-powerful position”. 

55. = “well-operating” according to Dr. West; I translate “well- 
created”; of. Av, 

56. ‘taki vat’ = “valiant wind”. 

57. The words has much puzzled Dr. west. 

As is inserted in Kgj over above the line, Dr. West read with the preceding 
word )i€r) ‘u atanp daruv’and translated “undrawn bow”, ». e., “the rainbow”, (see 
a 8 above,) whereas the words t ii?;*) stand for ‘vat u obir u’, )^j(; having been 

written by mistake for » ^<»; is the Pahl. rendering of the Av. Reading 

‘afrankid’. Dr. West took to mean ‘‘dignified’’, whereas the word is an incorrect 

writing for ‘awar-vej’, the Pahl. rendering of Av. = “preponder¬ 
ant”. Reading ‘ashokhufravakhsh’.Dr.West took to mean “righteous 

and well-discoursing”. The words are, as 1 read, ‘chir u awar-vej aso-an frava^=: 
“the triumphant and preponderant ‘fravashis’ of the hoIy-6ei»gs”. See above n. Sl¬ 
it is the wind, the ‘fravashis’, the cloud and the fire ‘Vazist’, who help Ohrmazd for 
the mobilization of the sky. 

58. -uo»-y means according to Dr. West "gloriously co-operating”. 
Heading ‘kh^areh-awajiha’, I translate “accompanied with light”. Dr. West usually 
takes the word ‘khvareh’ to mean “glory”; derived from = “to shine”, it is used 
to express the idea of “divine light”. The adverbial form ‘awaj-ThS’, added to'‘kbvareh’ 
derived from‘awa’ = “with”, gives the compound adv. the meaning “accompanied' 
with”. Is the Uzvarisn of ‘daat’ = “hand”, so that ‘dast-awa^/iha’ may be 
taken to mean “with-manual-help” 7 

69. According to Dr. West = “wer”, arranged"; I take it to mean 

“arrayed’’. 
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for the mobilization®° of the sky. 14 . (9) For, when that which 
was not itself shaking®^ toas thus in-need of mobilizers due- 
to the shaker, the All-knowing®" mingled, with the material- 
substance of the sky, for its mobilization, that preponderant 
arid powerful spirit, who has innate motion and will for 
motion®^, in-order io~\mn upward from below, and down¬ 
ward from above, so-that there might be equilibrium®^ by- 

60. ‘vinat-isn’, verbal noun of ‘vtnar-tan’, causative of 

‘vinartan’. Formarly Dc. West read the word ‘ni var-tan’, but following 

the Pazand texts he altered his reading to‘vtnartan’. But cf. Neo-I'ers. = 

"order”, “method”, “arrangement”. In the causative ‘vlnartan' we find the second¬ 
ary idea of “repairing” anything which has lost its perfection due to the attack 
of the ‘pefciyara’, after the advent of ‘aharman’; the primary idea being the “mobi¬ 
lization” of the creations of Ohrmacd against ‘aharman'a attacks, befcre the advent 
of the adversary. This “mobilization” precedes the “repair” following ‘aharman’s 
attacks. As very few scholars have been able to comprehend the philosophical concept 
of Ohrmazd having created the universe with a premeditated design, and “arrayed” 
the creatures against the attacks of ‘aharman’, the idea of the wind, the cloud, the fire 
‘Vazist’, the ‘Fravashis’ and many other spirits having been “mobilized” to fight 
against ‘aharman’ and his hordes, will not appeal. See my ‘Zand-akasih’, Chap. VI, 
A, B, 0, D, E, P, G, H, I, J, (pp. 70-87) for a description of the ten battles waged by 
the material creations against ‘aharman’, by the sky, the water, the earth, the plant, 
the sole-created ‘Qav’, Gayomart, the fire, the fixed-stars, the spiritual Vazats, and the 
nnmingling stars. 

61. See nn. 12, 24 above. 

62. li^l, Reading ‘visp dana’ = Av. ‘vispo-vidhvao’, I have translated 

"the All-knowing”. seems to be written in TD by mistake for lUJ), ‘visp’; 

Kgg has )i?J} ‘dit’; the following word is written ‘divak’, in Kg^; 

therefore, reading ‘valman dIt divak’, Dr. West took the words to mean “that 
visible place”. See S.B.E,, Vol. XVIII, p. 259, n. 4, p, 261, n. 3. 

63. Reading ‘manu-s act ohihri joyisnih u kamak ioyisnih...kart’ Dr. West 
translated “who made its existence a seeking for principle and seeking for intention”. 
See above n. 24; reading ‘jandisnih’instead of Dr. West's ‘ioyiEnih’=“aeeking”, I take 
the word to mean "motion”. I have rendered ‘manu-s aet’ = “whose is”, i. e., “who 

has’; Dr. West, reading 1^)3 after J'ttr as ‘kartS’, translated 
“who made its existence”. Dr. West rendered ‘chihri’ by “for principle”; 
I take it to be an adj. meaning “innate”. I thus take these eight words to 
mean “who has innate motion and will/or motion”. Reading the verb )s)3, ‘kartan’ 
as an infinitive, I have taken it to mean “in-order-to-turn”. 

64. Dr. West’s translation of “'t becomes a concord”; I 

translate “<h«re-may-be equilibrium”. The word ‘hang’ in ‘aer-hai g-ih’, 

‘aula-hang-ih and ‘ham-hang-ih is derived from ‘a-hinch-T-tan’=Neo-Pers, 

= “to draw”. ‘Aer’ is the PahL of Av. ‘adhairi’=P8hL ‘a*et’=Neo-Pers. 
jy Dr. West has aptly settled the meaning of *ham-hang-ih’ to be “concord”. 
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means-of that innate motion,®^ being co-organized®® in-a- 
stationery-state®’^, and without-shaking®®, by that force of will 
for motion; such is this wind-verily®^; his will is that of 
the Creator of all-goodness. 

15 . (10) And summarily it may-he-said^® that the ‘druj”^^ 

65. See note 63 above, for ‘ohihri jandisnih’. 

66. ^ ‘ham-vlnart’=“oo-organized”; as K 35 bas reading ‘bam-gort’, 

Dr. West translated “united champions’’. 

67. Reading ‘esta^k-gab’ Dr. West translated “resting-place”; taking it as an 
adverb and reading ‘eBtata-j/-iha’ I have taken jt to mean “in a stationery state”. 

6S. Dr. West;‘a-pand-ian-ik'=‘'unadmonishable”. I read ‘a-jand-isn-i’=;“with- 
ont shaking”. Sea n. 2d above. 

69. ‘in vat-ioha’=“thi3 wind, verily”. Dr. West, reading ‘u hat-ach* translated 
“if indeed”. 

70. 'ya malZ-un-ih-et , Dr. West: “it is said”; I translate “it may-be-said”. In 
Pahl. and Neo-Pers. the Aorist is used to express the sense of 1) the future, 2) 
the potential, 3) the subjunctive and 4) the present indefinite. 

71. Instead of litri )r^V 1 as I have given in the text from TD, 

Kg- has following Kgj and reading ‘jandinitfi u ranjS vinartfi 

u haW, Dr. West translated : "was shaken...and restored with trouble; and if”. Per¬ 
haps for the first time Dr. West found the word ‘jandinit’ correctly written in K 3 j and 
translated it as such. Dr. West correctly read in ))t®» in the third 

sentence above, but reading ‘mitrd-an-druj’ he thought that there was a reference to 
“promise-breaking words”. The word occurs a second time in sentence 13th 
(=Dr. West's 8th) where reading ‘druj’ Dr. West has taken it to mean “the fiend”. 
In this sentence 15th (=D!-. West's 10th) the word (v^j being written in Kgj, 
reading ‘u ranj’ Dr. West translated as noted above. Following the word ‘ranj’ 
occurring in sentence 11th (=:Dr. West’s 7th) he wisely adopted his reading and mean¬ 
ing. Sea notes 56 and 57 above for the misreading ‘u hat’ instead of ‘vat’. 

Only those, who have studied the rules of Pahlavi grammar and syntax as 
thoroughly as Dr. West had done, would appreciate the difficulties under which he 
did his work. Those who will carefully study this small text will feel their way 
through. In this sentence the nominatives have been placed after the verbs and as 
the first and the second nominatives ‘druj’ and ‘vat’ were not correctly written in 
K35, Dr. west had perforce to read the text as he found it, and adopt a translation 
which was far from correct. As in this sentence ‘asman’ cannot but be an accusative. 
Dr. West correctly took ‘asman...jandinit’ to mean “the sky was shaken”, but 
be could not see the nominative ‘druj’ in the inaccurate text of Kas. If he 
had secured the correct text, he w'ould certainly have translated : "the druj 
shook the sky”, taking ‘druj’ placed after ‘jandinit’ as the nominative. In the 
same manner, as the second nominative ‘vaF was incorrectly written ‘u hat’, he could 
not see that 'vat’ and ‘fravahran’ were nominatives of ‘vinart’, placed after the 
verb. As it is so easy to find faults and difficult to appreciate, students of the 
*Da(astan-i dini’ must carefully study the text with the translations of^Dr, West and 
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shook^^ the sky during the state-of-opposition; the wind and 
the ‘fravahrs’ mobilized it with the light of the Creator 
in the unopposed-statewhen-it had-no shaker it- 
will-not-be-moved, save by the will of the Creator'^® of the 
creatures’^®, mobilized by the innate-nature and innate- 

Errad Tahmuras in their handa. Manuschthr, aa a firat rate master of style, possessed 
a profundity of thought which very few can comprehend in our modern age of 
careless thinking and hasty scribbling, and it will always be a task for the present day 
translators to understand his syntax, to correctly punctuate his sentences, and to 
dive into the deep recesses of his mind. Here Manuschihr seems to have purposely 
placed the nominatives after the verba, because the accuBative'Ssman’, having been 
placed at the commencement as the first important word of the sentence, the nomi¬ 
natives were necessarily placed after the verbs, and especially with a view to em¬ 
phasize the doers of the action. See sentence 13th (=Or. West’s 8th) for‘vat’and 
‘fravahran’ {=: ‘ftavas’) the two nominatives of ‘vinart’. 

72. See notes 24, ?1 above. 

73. See notes 31, 60 and sentence 8th f= Dr. West’s 5th) where reference is made 

to ‘hu-jombinai/an’= “the good-movers”, the wind, the ‘fravahrs’ and other good 
spirits who “mobilized” the ‘asman’ when it was in ‘a-petljarai/ih’= “unopposed 
state”. See the Fravardin Yt., 22; ‘yao asmanem vidharayen’= "The Fravashis who 
supported the sky”. It was by a curious organisation of forces in nature that the 
sky, which is without support, was kept in equilibrium before the advent of the 

adversary. This stable state of the sky was the result brought about by its being 

mobilized by the fravashis. ‘Vinarisn’ = “mobilization”, ‘jornbisn’= “motion”, and 
•jandiSD’= 'shaking” are the three cosmic forces in nature which, according to Iranian 
theology, are continually at work ever since the universe began to run its course. 

74. Although both the MSS., TD and Kjj, have ‘jandina’. Dr. West, 

reading ‘cho divak’, translated “even a place”. 

76 . Di. West has taken ^3 to mean “a will which is subduing”, 

taking to be a derivative of = “to subdue” (?). Perhaps Dr. West 

has taken here Dr^ly* ‘apurtan’ to mean “to subdue”, or possibly he had in his 

mind ‘an-iwtan’, = “to subdue”. I have taken to be a verbal 

adj. derived from ‘a-w 6 r-tan’ = “to produce”, “to create”. See Ervad Tahmuras’s 
‘Dat, D.’, p. 18, 11. 4, 10, 11 11 . 5, 7 )3^)y, 1. 6 K^j^ly. 

Bee Dr. West’s translation of these words in S.B.E., XVIII, p. 16; ‘avoridd’ = 
“achieved”; t'vtJ^iy, --yjW^iy = “achievement”; 13-^iy = “achieving”; There 
is no doubt that these words are all traceable to Dt^ly ‘awor-tan’ derived 
from Av. ‘y/~ = “to produce”, “to bring forth”, “to create”, Cf. 

Neo-Pers. 

76. Beading ‘bara pa kam daman’ Dr. West translated: “except by the creatures 
of his will”. For 'kam' TD, E 3 J both have which is certainly an incorrect writing 
for ^3. See Ervad Tahmuras’s ‘Datistan-i Dinik’ p. 13, 1. 3, n. lie, where we find 
written in all the MEB. instead of It teems to me that instead ci 
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force^^ of the organizers'^® and hy the toil of organization. 

w ^3 KW “ ll£) -“II wa require only the words '* ^3 Iiy_^OJ 
IS^ly* )<;'- 6 'W the words after are repeated by mistake. If wa 

translate the text as it is, reading ‘be pa kam-i dahman, kam-i awora’, it 
would mean ; “save by the will of the good-beings, the will of the Creator”; 
but I am sure the reading ‘dahman’ is untenable. 

77 Beading ‘vinartak pavan banapsman u chihtih u khut zorih’ as in K 3 J, Dr. 
West took the words to mean “prepared by themselves, and their nature and own 
strength”. Dr. West notes; “That is, while the sky was still indefinite space, the 
region of light, hut no dwelling-place; although the guardian spirits had been created 
as representatives of the creatures, both spiritual and material, which ware to 
be afterwards produced (see Bd. I, 8 ).” From this note it is clear that Dr. West had 
inferred from this santance 10th of his (— my sentence 15th) that the reference was 
to the time when the ‘fravahrs’ had not done anything to “prepare” the sky against 
the attack of the ’petiyara’, when the sky was not used as the “dwelling place” of its 
“mobilizers’’, its protectors. 

78. Reading ‘vTnara’ I take the word to mean “organizers”; as K 35 has 
reading 'g-v-a-t-a k'(?) Dr. West translated “are approving". 

Beading the last 15 words ‘ka-s nest jand-in-a; vlnar^ pa khvatchihrih u khvat- 
zorih-i vinar-a u tanj-i vinar-isn ne-jomb-ih-eF I have rendered them; '‘when it has- 
no shaker; mobilized by the innate-nature and innate-force of the organizers and by 
the toil of organization, it will-not-be-moved...”. 

Summary 

I have tried to expound a text of about forty-three lines 
printed in small type, containing the ninetieth question asked 
by Mitr-kh^ariet son of Atarmah and other faithful followers 
of Zarathustra to Manuschihr-i Gosnjam, leader of the 
faithful, about two centuries and a half after Ya^fZakart, the 
last Zarathustrian monarch of the Sasanian dynasty, came 
to the throne. As only two great scholars of Pahlavi, Ervad 
Tahmuras and Dr. West, have attempted to interpret the 
text during the last 74 years, I am fully conscious of the 
magnitude of the task I have undertaken. But I feel confi¬ 
dent that men of superior calibre will soon come out to 
explicate the text and propound the hidden mysteries of the 
revelation of Zarathustra, and I have tried my level best 
to prepare the text, transcription, translation and critical 
and variorum notes in such a way that my work will be 
helpful to future researchers. I give in simple language the 
following summary to interpret the text. 
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Question: 1. The material of which the sky is made; 
its mobilizers. 

Befly : 2. The inward middle-part of the revolving 
sky is of shining steel; its material substance is the stone of 
light, the marcasite; its spiritual substance is strong and 
unencompassable. 

3. Until the coming of ‘aharman’, the shaker, the 
essence of the sky did not require any mobilizer. 4. The 
saying of the sages: By the infinite wisdom of Ohrma^^Z, 
that which is not movable by itself, has no mover, and is 
in no need of mobilization; 6. as the sages know the limit¬ 
ations of the compass of things. 

6. Two kinds of strokes : 1) the stroke which puts 
into motion things which are movable, 2) the stroke which 
puts into motion things which are immovable. 7. As 
spiritual beings are movable, and material beings are im¬ 
movable, beings without movability cannot move until the 
movers move them with the force of motion. 8. The good 
forces in nature possessing motion first bestir themselves, 
and then, by means of the force of motion which they 
possess, they cause the immovables to move. 

9. As action takes place by means of motion, and 
action follows motion; it is, therefore, proved by induction, 
by the law of reasoning, that movers possess the force of 
impulsion; they were not in motion, prior to motion by 
means of action ; afterwards the movers were in motion by 
means of action; later still, the motion of the immovables 
arose by the force of impulsion of the movers. 10. From 
this it is induced that if motion produces action, action 
follows motion. 

11. Prior to the action (of the ‘druj’ =‘aharman’), the 
essential creations of the universe were mobilized by the 
impelling forces, the wind, the ‘fravashis’ and other good 
spirits, in accordance with the design and infinite wisdom 
of the Creator, but were immovent and were in no need of 
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the toil and labour of the mobilizers. 12, By these argu¬ 
ments two conclusions are drawn: 1) mobilization for the 
organization of forces had taken place before the attack of 
the ‘druj’, without any thing being placed in motion; 2) if 
a substance is unmoved even by the action of a spiritual 
agent, it may remain unmoved, but it is organized and mobi¬ 
lized without producing motion by the action of the said 
spiritual agent. 

13. When ‘aharman’, the shaking and fighting ‘druj’, 
came up to the sky, he shook the sky; since, the Creator 
Ohrm^zd, the wind, the ‘fravashis’ and many other good 
spirits had come together in the sky; they organized them¬ 
selves in battle array for the mobilization of the sky. 14. As 
the immovent sky required organizers on account of the com¬ 
ing of the shaking ‘druj’ ‘aharman’, the omniscient Creator 
mingled the material with the spiritual; for the mobilization 
of the sky he assembled together the material sky and the 
spirit of the wind, which possesses the inherent quality of 
motion and has the will to move, whose will is uniform with 
that of the Creator, so that it can draw the sky upward from 
below and downward from above, and bring about the equili¬ 
brium of forces in the sky by means of its inherent quality of 
motion, so that after the shaking brought about by the ‘druj’, 
the sky may remain in equilibrium, in a stationery state. 

15. The author's summary: The ‘druj’ shook the sky 
during its work of antagonism of the creatures and crea¬ 
tions of the universe; the wind and the ‘fravashis’ were 
0 hrma 2 (Z s implements which had mobilized the sky, before 
the ‘druj’ had commenced its work of antagonism and had 
attacked and shaken the sky; it can only be moved by the 
will of the Creator; it was mobilized and organized against 
the attack of the ‘druj’ by means of the innate nature and 
innate force of the wind, the ‘fravashis’ and the other good 
spirits and by means of the work of organization done by 
these mobilizers. 
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THE CIRCLE OP PERFECTION* 

By Ibaoh J. S. Taeapoeewala 

Western scholars have told us that the A mesha-Spenta 
are ” personified qualities ” or “ virtues ” of the Supreme 
God-head, Ahura-Mazda. This is not very satisfying to one 
who yearns for spiritual inspiration from the Gathas. At best 
the view is quite narrow in its outlook. 

To begin with the Gathas are not merely the utterances 
of an ancient Prophet given to a primitive people several 
thousand years ago. Rather I believe that Zarathushtra was 
a World-Teacher, who spoke to us from spiritual heights of 
of which the present world has barely the faintest conception. 
His message was meant not only for the people of ancient 
Iran, but it was a message for the whole human race and 
for all ages. The Amesha-Spenta with Ahura-Mazda form 
the very pivot of the teaching of the Gathas, they form in 
fact, the “ Circle of Perfection ” symmetrically arranged. 

Among our sacred texts the holiest and the most ancient 
is the Ahuna-Vairya verse. Indeed the first Gatha, 
Ahunavaiti, is a sort of amplification of the basic truths 
contained in the Ahuna-Vairya. In Yasna 19 we are given 
an elaborate account of the sacred nature of this chant. 
Pahlavi commentators have clearly hinted that the three 
lines of the Ahuna-Vairya refer respectively to Asha, Vohu- 
Mano, and Kshathra-Vairya, the first triad among the 
Amesha-Spenta. 


• My dear (rierd Dinshah Irani had designed a “ Circle of Perfection ” based on 
the thought and philosophy of the Gathas. I had myself made a very similar 
diagram independently as a result of my own studies. When my friend showed me his 
•‘Circle of Perfection ” my surprise was equal to my joy, for then I realised that I 
was on the right track. Unfortunately, his extremely busy life gave me no 
opportunity to discuss the whole in detail with him. This paper embodies my own 
ideas and I think it fitting that it should find a place in his Memorial Volume. 
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The very name Ahura-Mazda is full of significance. It 
is a double name. Ahum is derived from the word ahu 
(Sanskrit asu), life and means “.Lord of Life”, or “Life- 
Giver Mazda has been derived variously by difierent 
scholars. My suggestion is that it is Maz da (Sanskrit maJi- 
dha) and means literally “Creator of the Great ” {i.e., of the 
Universe of Matter). In the Vedas and in the Upanishads 
the word mahat is found used for the material universe. So 
we may render Mazda by “ Lord (or Creator) of Matter 
Hence the double name Ahura-Mazda conveys to us the 
fundamental idea that He is the Lord and Creator of both 
Spirit (Life) and Matter- 

In the Gathas we often find one of these two names used 
and then there is specifically that particular aspect of the 
Supreme to be understood. The double name is sometimes 
Mazda-Ahura and sometimes Ahura-Mazda, according to the 
aspect sought to be emphasised. 

Each of these two aspects manifests itself in three ways. 
We may say that there are three emanations from each 
of the two aspects of the Supreme. And these six are our 
Amesha-Spenta. Thus they fall into two triads and are 
distinguished in the Avesta by their genders, the first 
three being male* and the last three female. They stand 
respectively for the Father-aspect and the Mother-aspect of 
the Supreme. 

Taking Ahura-Mazda as the Supreme Being in His 
dual aspect as Creator of Spirit and of Matter, we are 
forcibly reminded of the earliest teachings of Indian Philoso¬ 
phy of Purusha (the Male, Spirit) and Prakriti (the 
Female, Matter) emanating from Ishvara the Supreme Lord. 

Each of these aspects, Ahura and Mazda, manifests 
Himself in three ways. And each of these can be viewed 
as an emanation of the Supreme and as manifested in Man. 

• Grammatically the fir»t three names are neuter. But for the purpose of our 
duoniiion 1 would speak of them as “ male ”. 
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Taking Ahura—God the Father—His emanations are 
perceived as His Will, His Wisdom and His (Creative) 
Activity, These can be realised by Man during his earthly 
life by following one of the Three Paths leading to Him. 

His Will is Asha, the Supreme Law of our Universe, and 
man can realise it through study and meditation, by follow¬ 
ing the Path of Knowledge. Modern Science following 
exclusively the problems of the material universe has at 
last reached the realisation that there is a Power behind all 
our visible and tangible universe, who may be described as 
“ a thinking mind 

The Wisdom of Ahura—Vohu-Mano—is manifest in 
His careful plan and perfection in every detail of His 
Creation. Man can realise this through Devotion to God 
and, as a corollary to this, Love for his Brother-Man. This 
is the Path of Love. 

The Creative Activity of God, Kshathra-Vairya, is 
manifest in the full Stream of Life passing before us, 
manifest equally in the minutest atoms and electrons as 
well as in the vast galaxies scattered through space. Every 
one of these occupies a definite place in His Plan and Man’s 
duty is to realise in his own sphere his place in the Plan. 
This he can achieve by Service to all around him. 

On the Mother-side Mazda is also seen as triple in the 
three special characteristics of Matter. Indian philosophy 
has termed these the three Gunas of Matter. 

The first of these characteristics is “stability”. This, 
when manifested to the full, leads to beauty of form and 
strength to uphold. This emanation of Mazda is Spenta- 
Armaiti, who is identified with our Mother Earth—Spendar- 
mad-Zamin. In man “ stability ” might become purely 
material and worldly ai^d may thus manifest itself as 
obstinacy, fanaticism and the spirit of the die-hards. When 
led aright it becomes firm unshakable faith and trust in 
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Mazda, the faith that can move mountains. Hence it is 
that Spenta-Armaiti is the “ Chosen One ” of all Zoroas- 
trians. She represents pre-eminently the Mother, the 
Ideal of Womanhood. She corresponds most nearly to the 
World-Mother— Jagad-Amha —of our Hindu brothers. 

Haurvatat and Ameretat are not described so clearly 
in the sacred texts as the'first four. Haurvatat represents 
the “ ceaseless activity ” of Mazda. Motion is the one 
characteristic of matter according to modern science. In 
man this can manifest destructively as selfish activity, 
which unfortunately is the root cause of all the ills of the 
world today. But when used constructively our human 
activity can lead to Haurvatat (Wholeness, Perfect Union) 
which is what the Divine activity of Mazda really aims at. 

Ameretat is the Eternal Essence of our Universe, 
Existence or Immortality. There is change, but never 
destruction. Science till quite recently thought of Matter 
and Energy as distinct, and each as indestructible. But 
modern science talks of matter being ultimately converted 
into light. This is the law of Eternal E^cistence or Immortality 
in the material Universe as far as we can understand it 
today. Man can achieve Immortality by realising the 
essential unity of all manifestation. 

Each of these three Mother Amesha-Spenta correspond 
to one of the Father-group. Asha and Spenta-Armaiti are 
very clearly connected throughout the Gathas. The connec¬ 
tions of tiaurvatat and Ameretat are not mentioned in such 
clear terms. It is also remarkable that both these last two 
are generally mentioned together. 

Asha, Vohu-Maao, and Kshathra-Vairya have to be 
realised in our lives by following respectively along the Path 
of Knowledge (Jnana-marga), the Path of JM\e {BJiakti- 
viarga) and the Path of Service {Ssva-iuarga''). These three 


* Tho Usual degigiiaticn is Karma-murga. 
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also appeal respectively to the Head, the Heart and the 
Hand of the human being. Any one of these three can 
bring to us a realisation of that particular aspect of Ahura 
and simultaneously with it a realisation of the corresponding 
emanation of Mazda also. But for the full realisation of 
Ahura-Mazda all these three “ Paths ” have to be followed. 
Knowledge acquired should be quickened through Love and 
should flower as Service. Then alone can we attain to Un¬ 
shaken Faith and achieve Perfection and Immortality. It 
is only then that the human being can be “ in companion¬ 
ship ” with Ahura-Mazda. This is the “ Circle of Perfection ”, 
which W8 get in the message of Zarathushtra, which, though 
given to Iran thousands of years ago, is still fresh and 
ever new. 

There is yet another aspect of the Amesha-Spenta 
worth noting, vij:. the astrological*. Each Amesha-Spenta 
also represents a member of our Solar System as indicated 
below: 


Ahura-Mazda represents the Sunt 

Asha 


Jupiter 

Vohu-Mauo 

1} 

Saturn 

Kshathra- Vairya 


Mars 

Spenta-Armaiti 

n 

the Moon 

Ilaurvatat 

V 

Venus 

Ameretat 

7} 

Mercury 


Astrologically our Zoroastrian Faith, being based on 
Asha, is ruled by Jupiter, the greatest of the planets—a point 
of profound occult significance. 


• I am indebted to our famous poet Ardesliir F, Khabardar for this information. 
The identilications have been discovered and worked cut by him and he assures me 
that the attributes and functions of the Amesha-Spenta as given in the Gathds agree 
perfectly with the astrological aspects of the planets. 

t Would not this explain the phrase from Farvardin Yasht (02) : “Ameshao. 
Spenta vispe Ilvare hazaosha ” (the Amesha-Spenta of one accord v, ith the Sun) ? 
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In the “ Circle of Perfection ”, which I have drawn 
here, I have indicated the Father-triad and the Mother-triad 
by joining them as triangles. One—the triangle of Spirit— 
has its apex upwards, the other—the triangle of Matter—has 
its apex downwards. These two triangles are interlaced and 
form the well-known “ Seal of Solomon ” enclosed within the 
“ Circle of Perfection ”, at whose centre dwells the Eternal 
Lord of All, our Father and Creator— Ahdea-MazdI. 





4 


f 


t 



So “Bagha ” principally means " forgiver ” and the assigning 
of other meanings to the word was the result of fanaticism of 
some great Arabian writers, who distorted its original sense 
out of religious scruples. As “ Bagha,” on the one hand, has 
been given religious importance in Zoroastrianism, and on the 
other, “ Paghfoor ” (one of its derivatives) is used as the title of 
Buddhist kings, fanatic Arab writers have changed its original 
significance and the importance of the word has been long for¬ 
gotten by all. 



English summary of the foregoing Persian paper. 

BAGHA. 

By Pour'B Davoud. 

In Avesta the word “ Bagha ” conveys the idea of a “ share, 
part, or luck In the Gathaa, which are the heavenly songs of 
Zarathushtra, and which form the oldest part of the Avesta, the 
word “ Bagha ” conveys the same meaning. The word also con¬ 
notes in Avesta the idea of God and Creator, as is the case in 
Achaemenian Persian. 

The word “ Bagha ” in its twofold aspect mentioned above 
can be derived from the same root. In Sanskrit “ Bagha ” means 
“ to forgive,” and in Pahlavi it means “ forgiver.” In modern 
Eussian " Bogu ” stands for “ God 

“ Bagha Badi ” is the name of the holiest month which fell 
in September in 522 B.C., during which the Iranians used to 
perform their greatest feast. 

According to the Eoman historian, Diodorus Siculus, the 
name “ Bisotoon ” which at present is the name of a mountain 
in the West of Iran, is originally “Bagestan,” which means 
“ the place of Bagha (God),” or “ the place of worship of God.” 
The name of the city of Baghdad, which is differently interpreted 
by different writers, should be similarly derived from the same 
word “ Bagha ” (God), 

Like Bagestan and Baghdad, Baku is another city which 
derives its name from “ Bagha ” (God). Many other cities of 
Iran derived their names from " Bagha ” (God), for instance 
Bagaran in Armenia means the same as “ Bagestan ” in Persian. 

The title given to the kings of China, viz., “ Paghfoor ” or 
“ Baghpoor,” comes from the same derivation which means “ the 
son of God,” as the kings of China used to call themselves. 

The Iranian king Faredoon, after dividing his kingdom 
among his sons, bestowed the title of “ Fagbfoor ” on Tour, who 
became the king of Turkistan, China and eastern territories. 
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^3.1*1** ijJ^ 3" i^jlliwil li CiipildoCO ji 1 3^ ^ LS**-* ^3^*^ d*A*j ii 
Pteria Ij 35 Ij ^il d-lUj 35 Kabpatuka 1^3’LrK” odi ed;^l 

(Xaam) »d^i>i3 i d)3ld> l*^v*««a 3 ® ^(3*3"^'^ 3^^3t 

*-^33; 0;-3 ._ ’y \J>\ ji 031 dill jy^3^ uaAj.]^ di3ld> ^ll 2 

1 d>« j»» ts ’^ d-i'li ^^33 (_jl—*33^.^ 3 

3O 3^ 0^i3^’^31 3 ^’^*31 'J'ii(~ 0^3^ ^3^ 

I3 dllili ' J iL^ <^J l>- a*)39 * j y 3 3*" 3^ 3'*«» l;**il 

djdi!3:>«** Zeus Mazeus l»_ Zeus Bagaios t3“3>3l-* cryj— t/3t^ j'3’3 
4^Ii 1 33<^" oU*nl«»« li Zeus (3“3) j 1 ^3* 3 2ieus ^3'3' 3 ^ ts*** 
d*"“l 3^*^. d*«il5 (^’^3’.^ 3"" 0*-^ 3^ ^^3^;~‘^ 

j5C>S(_j U l:>-3' 1^3^3^^ (**‘33-'* 3 5 3*.^ ®^3t^ (_3^ sldii 

4 IaC> 1^-3 0 ^ 3 »^y (^’3* ^®''J 3 ^ 3 >J y} 31*5 0 ^ 

cjT^ji (J3'^ 5^di> 33d3- 35 jUlisU Xenophon C)3‘^'*^ 

jjli 3 ^1 (_jll»ll> l» d*i ^il^Li ^^Iftliili 3I dllils (3*3^3* l» 

_^I*jo (3-*i^ iS^ii^y 3^ ts^ 33i>.ij*4->ll^33 <x»y^i-sjS'iX dii (33*^3:;* 3^ 

<3*^ (3-'“3 3^ 3“^? 3"^ -5 3::^*^ 3^ 0^ 3^ (3“^ 3 0k^3(-l 

^l» O'*! f^!**! 3! 3*;i t^^*3{“^ 3! ^ y3 s^dii 3I *od-< 4l-^ (*3^! 3I 

4i*i:>- j 3*-“3^ 3^ jy<a^ l^a*^ 31I j**;ld‘* 45 jI»^ O**! odi o^y 

\ ij 3?*“ ^ ^ ® J!** 3^ 4;^U )\ I3 O^-Lh 



itoi -uis 


iltXw) C*-*^ (^\ j5 iXtiJi A) jT* 3 j*' 


try 

ri^wA 4^0 \ 

V 

^liAu ^ (Jt I^ li ^^3^ ^^3^***"*^ ^l<^jww*3 hX'Xjlv 

^ da •■***^ j i4*fl» jl o-*! J_j*^ I****! ols ■■x y.w^ oli 3 2 0*«\ uSj» 

I 3 3 0^3“"^^ lX>*p3l 3 ^ 

sj>_! li aili 1 a>- j_jI«)_ Bagha-diba o1a^_ 3;^ (*;' ^ 0^'^ J^* 

Ij_ asls 2 j_j'“‘*^ O'-"! Ofl-a «j»yj^!^ ^-iij eiA.0.9u 

^ 3 ^^ O^Jl 0^*!"*^ lXi*i3l (^3^^ 3^ 0 t3j ^S1 1 (A^ 

3^0^ O^^Ji 3 0^ J*^ iS^ J-^J 3 vlawjl 0 C^lfcXj^i 4 a 

<-Xl^ jj 3 4li!i (•!» Bagadatti cX AAtf..AA 

J^ C! ^IAaj o a uO 4lA^ j aUj^U 

33'^'0*^35 (0-1 ^^■^J 3 ^l— J^y" 

r'* (^!3!5 ^.J3^^3 037t5*^ r' 3 *' 0:^3 3^ 3^ ^>3^ 

Suvassatara ^^*-»^33 asIa alij^ta 4S” lO-'is sl^ juli '^^^3^'^’!^'! 
^i*"* 3' (3"^J ^ N ''f ijl-" ji lAil 4.1^35 Kyaxares jjj <5* 

^ ^ 3^ o! 3! ^J~J (Jl*" 4w» 3 sIaa* 33 ij,iS^ ^3 33"^! 0<5®"> 11 ^31-) 

^•3^ 0^ 3! ^ 0-"^1 ^ ® ^ t-Lji 1 

(J--" !• (_5'^. f!^! !> iAl^\j 3!^"^ 0j3*^' ^ (_j*'^3 3"* ‘■^ ^ 

(_5ljjI»«I)_li 3!^^ 3I >J^,!*.j^-*' ^3» 3!3’.! 3*" 3! j»ft3j)l.i 

I3 03^"y 3!^^!*" 0^ ^ 3^ (_ri ■? ''^3^ (^UsiSvlil o^3l«.o ^^U<i»I,o I?** 

(^!'*4*05 (_f333! 4li 3I bXS,>3:> y^-iX) li jliS ^l.:«ji33 

iXuSo 3 3!^ 3! ji\ (*139! S 33^1 alisli Tiglath-Pileses j-Jui 
t^!V3i> j"U ^:il 3 ^£j€y 3L3 jT jU 3^* li ^--*3! JU 

v^i-—;_^I a iXb! 3 09 3 3 
i>’^3’.^ l_^l^^3 jM 3I i^3L«.> 4^5 U:^ OIiL 4X9 JT*fl) f3' 3 'jj» 3^ 



♦tf ^ 

jUw J j •jtjjJUfu ^^U«l 

^ iS^\yS^ t/j* {y'** »I***<1 3 

U ll-<_jl ji ^3“^ •iij_3 aiAsla (^lau Van jS li 3 ^ ^ Ail*! 
ustro-stana JJj\ aspo-stana L)^~'*‘J;'*'LJ.?y 
./■>' f\j a 5* Bago-stana j>Ui *j*c.j gao-stana 

C^"**. ^ ^ 3 j** 3 ^ ^ ^ 

y, j»* fl* •jU^i tlotfl dtiAiu *1X1 •kill;o 

dlkXu |_jl<u*>l A^j j5 a5* 1 j 4^)1 ^* 04 )! ^* 9 c>j 7 ll 3 " ji 4 ) 

^ alj^j A^ ^ '^y.J jTi 

^ bX**«li ^U**J aS* ^l> A,^^ j\ vImw! 

«>;* *^3 01' ^ O’.' 3' ^ 

lilL j O^ J ^J’ '^.3 *^' O^'* l 5 Ua:> 3 ^ _;I >-1 dL 

O*^’' 3 ^ C*>_lkXfc dUll 4 *W sIjuo j2;j1 WM>1 

a 5 * iJu. ^ j^i ^J^» (S^y jUill 
J_jl ji S dlkXw Jki t’iy JJ ^ ^\)* j ail> jJU- j ^*J »3 

plMill LW sloAi J^. i ojjl^ o' 

1^1 ^ »^ 3 '. Allis'3 53, aal_^ 

aS* 1 ^ llsj* ^13^, ai^3 *5^^ ib 3 Ja*. 3 »5U;- flcjl; 

o' o’j^y' a;iJ^ kJlc- 3 33> ja ^ J^' 

J 3 t^ s's ^U» Alll I j A»«> A*i 5 ' jl 5 ,.*» A* Ji»l I, 
I <^3^)1 Afcji 3 ^ j 3 aII A> 1 j jUil' a>3 ^^1 a1 

l»lc |»tf<l ^\a*> © 3 ^ (*1* ab ^> 3 331 aI^L* ^ U Aj^s (jl y o'jy*-" 

.j^'3' Ji I* 3 Afiia jlfl 3> 0^"^' *^3 ^3^^1 aA 



i <a\'. ji J#? 

SjU iA>"lj» jl <(S* tWiXuii^^ C)^ 

JJjljki-flj .l^i-«Jk *^j l-*.> ^ IjL4»»i» ^ L. j\j,\ 

^ ^j-'l J'^ jl Uiol ji ^j^• 1 o^jj\ j i 0^* ^ 

j»)_A>_5 ^ lS ^ y^ vl»^l 3 

oiA^ 2 (_f ^ o iAl3 ^1 4iJa ^ o jL 

iXm*3 Jl^Ia 131) Soroclottis 

iS^^, Zens j Utjl j^^jLII^- j*^ Jji 

3 ol^ bX*i3 <J^ XoBophoD ^^ 

(8 j If Q) 

jl t^liXi* sl»^ *iXi ^1 

^ C^i ^ kXt «lA)U (^U«> J^i..>v»l»l» jl ^ 

^jT^adlS" ^jl j\ ^ J*^ 0^*“;^ Ali)j ^_;*iAflj 

jl ‘fcVSl Aa^'IiAaI (_5^^ iSi>m 1 3^ •iXA 

w —-i C)ji^ 0}'^, f3^ vi«A* oll^^ji aIaMuT 

iJlvX^ 4^ll:> »A>1 adslj jj^f)U«u»j jl 1 J *^^ 1 f 1* 

*XjU:>’ lAil iZXiy jy^i X ala jl j\ <J_f^l i^j> (j 

j ^IiaIJI j»>u« ji C^ jSl< J j^ljJull i^\jS' ji A.-Xi)l j^l 

ur^ 3 03J* 3 o'^'^^.y* ^Jp^. y} 

f j^l ^ <5^3 ^ y^ 0*^ ^ 

S Diodorus Siculus j -^ j 5 yji j J ^jy* 'i—^ ^y 0 U«.io 

j«3r" j\ i23ty _^1 T*l* '^ ♦ (^l^)L« ijl'-‘»j5 1_^ 5 

Bagistino” 1 j of^o^} f^j asjTjS^iilvalift ^ 3 > ^J^y__ dbjjktesias 

( j‘ 3 ij)) paradeisos cil» 0 0 3 ^y 

^ j^laix btaDa o^mh j ^> y»« baga j\ t^y *J^i» o^ jj»_l ^1# ^5* ^wty <wl>i* 



fl* 0-1 


i jl *6* megabases j! 

ifji fl* 0-1 0_ji Megabasos Herodotus Ij (*1 

L 2 jsj 3 3j^ b _j3u tfljl^ ls*** iA—B agabazu jjb 
jijllS" Xenophon C)3^J^ (/i)b j_53 jl 

b 'S Megaphernes 3I Anabases (j"3b_M 

Bagapfarnah 5 ^J‘Ji JuSLc. 5I, .5^ jb (yl_;j*l- ) 
Persika l^^jj Ktesias ^jrl jl5"^ Jj t^ljls ^^1*. 4:^9 tA; 

r^' Cj^f^ r^" Bagapates (‘LL Ij 3 iJ‘j_^ 3^ 

^3^ j—j 3 «a-i Ci j) Megabates o>3_^fc Herodotus ^3I* j3 

Bagapata ^j-^e fl’ .a-.* odjl^:^ 

s-l-*.—l Aij^il 2 oUi j> iX-L** cAi^^ 

0—1 ^ mega 4) 4ib ^Jo juJ yi 3 Baga 

(Jl— 0 3 J'— 3 ji ^ bsb jl ^ 3 (^bOJL»l»eA 3I 1—* 

fb*J. 3^i>A 3I 

Bagadatti o— 1 ^3!’! 0—1 4Sl^ 1.—3 j“ ^ ^jlj 1* ^ y 

0^3^^ b C—j3 “iS" 0—1 b ili^^ Uai) ^13 C-jC" 

^*>U<3U 3I Y ♦ 0 b Y X >[ Jl— 3I ^ 33-I »l-3lj Sargon 
flyl 1. <5* > 3 ^ 3^3 j' iJ3^^k 0^3^ 3' Oils 

J-’3* ^ 41^3 jU.S” j3 41—13 ^3! _/,l j 3^3 '—*_;*>« (_jil J»1 

33 Oj'U Isjul 4)1 ^)_3 oi^jb jl yji j S dib J 

yjl^il *i (S3 Xi.'^ 4b^;l 3I C—1 ^iU l^_j^odJ.5b 

^al» 3 Ursa I—33I 4) 33*1* b^l ^1 y \ j\t lO) jA ‘i’ljl 3I Urartu 
0-1 (^13 ‘HJ'.b 3 3^ Oj^*! ^ t5'b’*3 j- Bagadatti ^^3 

j 3U^_ 3 o-^ tS^ i^_l j3 Bagadatti ^"blSo 







Mithra ^ 

(j«l:>Bil j* 1' i Jk:>- _; o A-j 

diAoJiiJalj jjii. 1 a>- 3 ila jli_ 3^ iSj^t^'. o'^.^S 


0^1 ^xil^ ^ ^ J;’ 0*^ii 0^*^ 

^^C 1 j\ (3^* 1 3 ' L >^**“::i jf 

J>iii>Z*A ^ o JJ< il j! Ij_ aJijUj l!ai! aS*B aga baxsa 

3^ 2 J* 3^ (J^. Bagabigna Widarna 

JJSji el^fet^jb l"Ur*J^Uil 3' (3= (J^ 

‘oJk/i J b J^l' 13 ! , 3 * f^' “^'.l 3 ^ AlijS^sb 

« 4^ 1^1 jb a j>;*-j Lj 3 C 1 o'^'Oj-j o"^ d^jj\ i 0 '^ 3^ 

4^U>’ C<«“1 oJkiU iS^^l 3^ ***** '* y. is^i^y’ 

Ktesias crkr^ i Ashylos (.rA^' -? Herodotus 

(3^txl~.>__y 0^^^^ 3 Thukydides (J‘'^.'-^Ay -? Xenophon O^’J^ J 

4j aIH) j" j»j j^-bu Baga^ 3^ (^’At 

‘“-^3’ t#"*'*'’ 0''’.3 ‘“A mega 

lAiaC*-*! ‘-S*0^3 mega 0^ 

oIjJ 3 I c^jA; i^’A*. 3 ' megas b mega 

J>\ ^ <<5* megalooephale a-jI ^ ob 3 <Z^\ >y^y^ 0 ^ ^ 

j»)(Ad ji 3 ^ ^ 3y. tS^ii^^ megalithe c^\ ^b**a 

3 if 3^ k (J jy. iS3'jj\ (s^. megalomanie 
jb I j> iS^jl 3^ 3 iSj3Ji 3 

Ji^i 0 X 0 JU ja SjXy^ Ashylos o‘A'^^ (*^A* Ob'^A. 

4> r^-3* >> w'^’AS *’ji i pA JU _j cel jiy 53^ 3I 





(fl 


JLu j\.^ <—^.(1 j 3 ^iuo^ 

O'**! ^>.1* ’ ^•^, iXl^^ all IjSji 

: iS^ ^ j* 0^ 3 b_J»t^_^»l *w 4 ^fUisl 

3 33*^‘ 13* 0^ 3 33®^ 3vk^ 3^ 

t3'3.3^^ 03^^ 4l^> u-^«< ^_1 ja j^ldll^ Ai j ^ p I .. J JC*1m j 

3 333 <>r:^‘ \ ‘^. 'j o' 3 j '{C^ 

O*-^ j\ ala il (“li tjU 1^1 (^_' 0 *^ 3 ^ iJi*>.^*a sU ab 

o' 3^ ^ Bagayadi “b j' wax*' atXSl* 

* 1 *-;; r'k ■*^*3 Gr^llIXla.tdi U*4 4* 

3^ J? iXl^ Ij ^ j; 4 iL j Bardiya 

JUiLmumM *11* 3 ^ Sw^l 

Herodotus uX :> 3 U 3 I 0 X t 

44 A j- j <>^ Jia? ^>*j y} ^ 

3 ^^*/* ^ 4amm3 O***^^-^ 3 ^3* 

Herodotus ^^^ 3 ,,/^ 1^ (2)^^ 

jlc.' U jll-aj l> S aS^. j;;L;i J,\ JL ^Itl t^ibcX ala O 

^t /^’33 cf 3 . 3 '^ ^ 3 S»- 3*^33 3 ^ • 3 ^ ^ 3 ^ O^.k 

'3 t^*k ‘"•^ •'® jf 3 '^k ^'33 3 *^*^^.*3 0l^3->V* 

O'Ct* ‘-*3j»* 0^ (^al cX ala _;a X i^jy. O^ 3 

Ol*33j* 3 J*. 0'^^3 3 '^' O"?" ^^Urj- ilil Jo JuT 

aU O'Cf* 0 ^ JJi 0 '***^'* O^ 3 ^' b a*) X 

(litktesias ^/'ujX AliL^ aa_j» 33«r* 3 '^*** 0*^ i-X 

Jll aX * 3^^^ ijT^ Ol' 3^ ^3^ 

jj^ C.».a wi»U| •1^»^ 333 0*-' 3^ J?" 3 ^^3^ <3’'3^3' ^'?’ 3 



JH j>i •bi j <4\: jL 


- 




rs’i 


Zeus u‘yjO>? j»fc j _J 4 lS j-^ 

> 

(»^ 4j dl«J 4««sly j 2)^3 Dieu 3 3> Deusj JJSjS Jupiter l^ j 

^ilol:>«s> ^J■ji ji ijsj* 1 j^\ ‘c^'jj j'^tS)_j\ ^\) 5j> 3 l> baga i—^ 

jl 4 Si>l jl W<>«\ ^ 

ji Baga (-Xl Ijl3 ^ j*t3^ 3jl >l>_ ilj ^j ^^UUtXjtLl 

^ l*«>3^ 3^ Yazata j‘^ Co-»t 


,_jij_'i.I-< 33 ^ 3 ^ C*-*! j*-j / 

yaz J»_ 3*^* jl (J3»i-» j*-! =) o«-» 

^^ 3 ^' *^3t »iX»l ji «1 miI 3 “^S* yad Jk* 

i O'^j*. -? 0^ ^ 3 A^‘U:>- 

30 i 3 3j»J j ^/3^ »j»J ^3^ »U 5 l_p. ij, i j.; ^ y 

( 0^ =s ) • 3 ^ 3 ; ji I ^ ^ 

f3- 3^-33^ i b 3 l^ «y^i i 3' 3I 

<s^j^ J '^3t yi^y oj^ 3 ‘b’U t_^ i|ji <»r, j^su ^ss b 

‘hi j»;h-.l (*3! ‘bl j*;.^ fbj ‘bj>» l3_js>l i)^33 c-C : 

Baga vazarka Ahuramazda, hya L^:^* bl j*^-Ll4^«bl 

imam bumim ada, hya avam asmanam ada, hya martiyam ada, hya 
Syatim ada martiyahya. 

^-T'aiyl ( f3_ c^\ 4 _S^j> ^ 

^ybib ^^1^ j\ S^jS •^X>^^\ ij\*ijA S ‘JU J»1 ^;Jlr'l Jl S 

«-^-. jr3U ji bjl;^ 3 jr^ jb t..^ jl 4 lij^ a> yT 

(2 jl* j' O'j i 03^^ 3 jr3^ 3» ^ 

_;y>»3l C J'j>_j\i jl jUl^LLab 3I <iLjik O-bT 

lyi-jj Ob- ob *35 •‘^»i3»- ‘-^ji 2 ^^J y*^ r^- 

ab 2 3!*. o*.^ V-I 3 hb. ^ 0 /^:* 


4 



S&gA ^ bagha 3 C*^\ «vVi> adijl 

Bhaga t —ji *c^ ^ 3 ^ 3 * j** flail U 

•aat Veda \5_j_;5 j iZ^\ a>jla^ 

,\ij 4»l.' j! z»^\ f^" ^ Bhagavad-Qita 

.C^* v5*-3-? 3 ^1 

^ j 3^-5 k Scyths 3^ j5o 13!3 

Drangiana l*l^j3 ^*-3 ^ j| ji_-* !x- jL\* l^L. 

^^~‘*** O.j'^l j aja^\) aiti jbs i 3 '* I j i 

aiailj?M Baga t_C 1^ ai^lai-J jIJ a^iU fJL Ji»lJ 

<-^ fC »i^ o-^ i!i^-l t?^:*3 j^, 0^* ^ CK^i Ck^3 03T 

jal* fl_>5\ li^ vloiol aai ^5^ »a^M^ l< l3'» 1 jl 

'^'jj ‘ai^y^ aj^lai. ^^ika f!»’ c.wj 3 ^^ai 3^ cr:t 

'^•-ri ^.^'*" u*-' 3 ' '* ^ JJa- 1 j i^lai- 

Jjlj Ul aisx^»l (^ 3 »=) 1 ^ 3 * 1 ^ aijlaci- U—j sj* ^j\ 

^.Ji‘? ^3i^ II- 3 I p 4^li» aaiU t^^y 0 ^^** ^ 

(•* <jrj ^ ^.3 (rr**!^ 'S>3y. 3 ^1 "^lai ^*- 53 ) 

L. jiS daeva '^j» ^ «c.-l <v5; ^1^ a?^la:^ 

‘ail aail>. •3^0^*^. 335 3 C.-1 

JI 3 T f 3 3 oT 3 I I j r3<i» O^il» 3 » 

33^3 ^3^ 3 I ^ oaljl aaUlS'ai 

3 >> Daeva yi 11-31 j- 3^ jl 3l ^;-i 3 C—1 ca »*^3 

^ila^ w—l C^JJ 3 I ••3^ JtjS 0^ J^^33ji »3^ f\> aO- 

f/***. jf^ ^ Daeva yi (^^3^ 3 33,^ ^Ci i^l^lj j 



44\1 


*i2(*M*l Mi ( 2 )^'^ol/^^ 

“. . . j>. 0^; ^ j c^/^j'>; 3 JJ 3 j' 

j3j“' {_5^^ ii-jl ji ^ S o-'l'A-i (^3^. y. ^ *^* Oi^ 3^ 

j 3^ ^ (.5*^3^* 3^ 3 «A«j j 

03?’ ^3j;'* 3^ »^'-» 3 3 ‘-^J>. 3 33^-* r3f^* 3' 3 3'^./^ 

^^.Uja iS* l:-jl j i Kh^dhata jl^;3l^ 3 o'^}^ 3 loi- jT 

^ 2)1 3 I 11 ^ 3 ^ • 0 * 3 ^ b L U 5_ 3 :> i|jk» Ofl-o a iiA^ 

^^LfcwA* 3 ^ ® 3 ^ 3 < 3 *^ a !-X^ a i I 3 I ^^1^3^^ 

^ 3^Aa I b 3 a -X^ I (3***‘l 1^3^ y ji la! aiASlai 

avA;«.3 3lfl* 1^3^^ 3^ 

ol 53 ii O3T * J 3 ^.^ * 3^3 !^ 3 ^ 3 * ^ (♦* 3 ^'. 

a3* 3^ <x^U» a«X)__^\ 1>A>* b aald ^ (5^*^ wi*-*! «lal.a bagh6‘dita 
j^aj <aiXi 8533 ! star 3 ' 'T'f J^flj a!jk» 3i3 N ^ ( J-^ = ) 

•3^3 Ol:*-^ ( 3 ;*“^' = ^’3 = ) ll->3! {Sj^id C^3^ 3^ 23 !!-. 

Ca-l -Z/A-o 3‘i bagho-bakbta '^^;3*; eA-;!a_^o!a ^w “X; 

3! Ca*'^ aji a’ 3 V ( (J.^j = J Ja3 a 4 ^U:>' 3la33^3^ 

j^ajjJ 3I t^3;!^ 3 •'^ »^33^ ham-vareti (^’3 3 

Ja./.) aiXi ai^;ila^ ^ ll->3l iSij"^^ 3^ *3'3 <3-** •3^^33^3i 
a;3!ai.^^:*»i al^i- 3 o»i> 3 ,j::^_ 3 3 ^I*aa a'3»- 3 a_^ ^ 

i^4m! ^ ^^aaa ^ bag 3^^^* 3^ 3 a b * > cAj 3! ^ 333^ 3 

bhaga ‘-^i'! 3^ 0->! oAo! 3a ‘aiAi bakhtan x^3^ 3^ 3 

aAa! 3I*—» iAMii3^ 3^ 3 •Jk«^a ^ a»^ 3^ [S^ , i,*.*^! ^ ^^aa.* ^*) 

0'^:'“’*! (^3^* 3^ 3 t?3Vi 3^ ‘'^ baklish *3^3 0* 3 

a Ju^i 3 3^.^-^; OO' aiJxi-A:ijr'i^-3\a?- ^^aa-fS" ^ ^^,^3;^ ff.3^ 





Jil 


«A«1 j -J T^J'. -9 ^ O-^i bagba ^ U— 3 I ji 

• t5'*** baga ii«^l ^L«-"| U“^ 

crj Baga ‘-^ 3 Baglia ^ CJ^ 

baga A ( Vt ll-i_ ) C»€'i^lg>\ ji . ^2*-<l Ji \_j j'il 5 _j lii^- 

(^■‘^1 \ ® w>*»;_ J ^ 3 »'^ ^^ 1.5^^* 

Vicarkart i Denik 

cr^'i* ‘^h Cj-** '■i • jf. bagba ^ ^ *j^ 3^ 

•Oa.i .j2s Altv J.J 3I < ^ cT^. i >y. o'^, i 03 

a 1*^)1 3 I ‘o-l ‘-^J; 3 J3j'^ 3 U-. 3 I ji 

'•^’.^^ »l» • !_; ^ ^ • ; aJu'" \ S ^ jS 

•.. ., \ j jji I 2 0^ ‘f'alA J3ji (*1^-;* * 

0^ ^ j'}j‘. *(*'-'’**“^ ^ N • V • l-L-> ji • 

b ^^)j\ 2 0l' j o'A^j-^ jUij-Ual jl •(•! »ili-ol jl,\i^ ^ 

Ij ciL* 4-^ Joj^L j »U. jlsl:> Maj- ljy>l jT 
2 \j * : ‘a-T »\S S^Uja N • \ • LL.,_ js 

‘kWli'j. jj^\ J..3 ^ ’iJVl» Soi^Ti^l ly ‘oi-L. 

JT- :s, f oUo jL-U j 3yl Ijl ji \ t \ Iji 

^3^ j'j*^ O’J ^ 3j^j [-;<•-] 

^ Jij '^ 3 jz* 0 ^'^ 3 ji 3 .v>-i O^j-b J* 



> 4«1: T)y 

A, 

'English summary of the foregoing Persian paper. 

POEM IN MEMOEY OF DINSHAH IRANI. 

By a. Sepanta. 

In this poem the writer has expressed his deep and immense 
sorrow for the death of the hero of this Yadnameh. He has 
explained how the late Mr. Dinshah has served the cause for the 
educational uplift of the mass and the public welfare. 

The birth-date and place, education, age and death of the 
deceased are mentioned and beautifully linked together by the 
writer. The ancestors and the generation of the deceased are 
depicted in each line 

Furthermore, he explains the faithlessness of the material 
world, and what is the duty of human beings in their transitory 
^ life. Nothing remains in this world but good thought, good word 
and good deed. 
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English summanj of the foregoing Persian fafer. 
MOTION IN ATOM. 

By Rashid-e Yassemi. 

Contrary to the opinion of the old savants and philosophers, 
even Sheikh-ol-Eais bu Sina, who held that Atom is motionless, 
Sadr-o din Mohammed ben Ebrahim Shirazi alias Molla Sadra, 
the greatest philosopher of the 16th century, who died in 1050 
Hejri, in his book Asfar-e Arba’, had proved that “ Atom has 
motion 

The great French philosopher Henri Bergson, the founder of 
Bergsonism, after great research and painstaking labour, now 
proves what has been proved by Molla Sadra more than three 
centuries ago. 

What had been divulged to the whole world long ago by the 
Irani philosopher has become to-day a piece of great honour and 
pride for Europe and Bergson has been even awarded the Noble 
Prize. 


Teheran, Amordad 1312. 
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^ “ un centre d'ou les nundes Jailliraient comme les fusees 
(3''nn immense bouquet—pourvn tantcfois que je ne donne pas ce centre 
pour une chose, mais poiu uiie coiitinuite de Jaillissement,” P, 270 
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> “Et cela tient, sans doute, a ce que nous ne durons pas seuls: 
les choses exterieures, semble - t - il durent comme nous.” 

Les don. im. P. 81 
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' '■ Je coiisidere comme le centre memo de ma doctrine 
L^iutuition de la dur^e. La representation d'une multiplicite de 
“ penetration reciproque ”, toute differente de la multiplicite mumeri- 
que,—la representation d^me duree h 4 t 4 rogene, qualitative, creatrice,— 
cet le point dYii Je suis parti ct on je suis constcmment revenu.” 
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^ Henri Bergson, t Les donnees immediates de la conscience. 
r Evolution creatrice. ^ Duree pure. * Elan Vital, t Hoffding. 
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'English summary of the foregoing Persian paper. 
IRAN’S BANNER IN SAFA VI’S REGIME. 

By SsyED Mohammad Ali Jamal Zadeh 

In the Naval Museum of Koronberg near Helzingore, 20 miles 
north of Copenhagen in Denmark, there are two silken curtains 
on which the difierent flags of various countries are woven in 
their original colours. 

In these curtains, which seem to have been woven in the 
16th century, five different kinds of Iranian flags can be seen as 
under:— 

The first is a square flag, the background of which is white ; 
in the centre are depicted three lions, two above and one under 
them, and on one side is written “ Etandard du Prince 

The second is a bigger one with many symbols as Sword, 
Stars, New Moon, etc., in different colours. 

The third is a flag, on one side of which is written “ Iran 
with greenish background and New Moons. 

The fourth has on one side the words “ Trade Flag”. 

The fifth one is the same as the fourth but rather larger. 


Genoa, 5th August 1933, 
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•Jlj Je tAjS!: 

(Kronborg) “3i^ 

Js j» _ji ^jLils j5 £Jl^_^(Helsingore) 
i^)\ iS3J a.a1i^ <il5lo.A t3^r^ O--! ^ J~^ 

^„.>h>ll I>>Am>‘ 4a$1) 

(*«‘2'jil^ j:> ji jl U ei_,i 
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^^io a lX^ j»i«j iiij^ (J^ (3*9 (J^*" (S3 ^ iJ3J 

4^ 3 0^ 3^ 

^1 3^lo jj**b ^ ^ oiAO el***' ^• **' 

osl i3 a (Ai 0««1 aiA~* ^ydi 
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at the time of judgment, the judges had to take into consideration 
the previous behaviour and character of the convicts. 

4) Education:—The greatest service rendered to the cause of 
education by ancient Iran was the invention and introduction 
of Alphabet worked out of the code signs of the Babylonians. The 
inscriptions of the Hakhamanesh period carved on the moun- 
taiu rocks, which in themselves are very difficult to understand, 
are in existence. Needless to say, there might have been 
many other writings on papyri, skin, etc., which might have been 
the easiest way for writing, but unfortunately they are not in 
existence now. 

The education of ancient Iran had not been restricted to 
books, inscriptions and court journals, but they had many schools 
for training and public education. The time table contained 
writing, reading, getting full knowledge of religious commandments 
and meditation, rules and regulations of the country, conduct and 
moral training, taking part in physical culture and body exercises. 
The schools in Iran were the centres and sources of acquiring 
purity, virtue and other divine qualities, for the other parts 
of the world. 



The influence of Zoroastrianism on the life of its 
adherents:—It is aptly stated in Bible that “a tree may be 
known by its fruit Thus, we see many religions having very 
beautiful and sound commandments and laws, but their influence 
on their followers had not been found to be so promising. But 
the religion of Zoroaster, without exaggeration, may be said to 
have had a great influence on its adherents, and as such it has 
brought up a nation that is regarded as pioneer and an ideal 
of truth and civilisation and that too, to such an extent, that even 
their enemies could not shut their eyes against the moral tone 
and the character of this community and they have willingly given 
expression to many incidents about Iranian character and morals. 

2) Government:—The geographical and legal formations 
come into existence by the zeal, intelligence, worthiness, and 
election by the whole of the community. This is the first step 
towards the communal civilisation. 

Ancient Iran had the best and soundest political forma¬ 
tion of her time. For the first time in history, the Hakhamanesh 
dynasty brought all different nations and sects of the kingdom 
under the central government. It followed a common and 
useful diplomacy. The right of every nation was entrusted to it. 
The king used to respect the people’s faith and religion. Political 
division of the country into provinces and regions, selecting 
experienced officers, sending inspectors for the inspection of every 
department etc., the rules and regulations of offices as well as 
officers were introduced in that time only. 

3) Jurisprudence :—In Hakhamanesh period. Jurisprudence 
had been into force to full extent. The results of the cases had to 
be forwarded to the king. Accuracy and impartiality of judgment 
had been pursued in right earnestness in those days. Wrong 
judgment or personal prejudices on the part of judges were 
subject to capital punishment. 

It is said that Darius the Great was the first king who had 
referred personal quarrels and enmities to the court of justice and 


English summary of the foregoing Persian paper. 

THE CIVILISATION OF ANCIENT lEAN. 

Bx Ebza Zadeh Shafaq. 

To understand well the civilisation of old Iran, we may 
better explain in detail the four fundamental principles which are 
considered to be the beginning and the end of all civilisations, 
namely; 1. the Eeligion and Morality, 2. the Government, 3. the 
Jurisprudence and 4. the Education. 

1) Eeligion :—For the explanation of religion let us study 
the Universal or Divine teaching, the Practical or Moral teaching, 
and the influence of religion on the life of its followers. 

Divine teaching The most delicate aspect of religious 
teaching is the argument about the reality and existence of God. 
Undoubtedly, the Zoroastrian Eeligion is very explicit in this 
respect. The belief in the sanctity of Elements, Stars and Angels 
is present in the religion of Iran, and likewise other great 
religions have not purged themselves of such beliefs. 

The religion of Zoroaster puts forth a great and high Ideal 
and Philosophy of there being One Supreme Existence, but the 
great students of the past have followed that ideal very little. 

The Greeks at that time were polytheistic. But their 
{ philosophers were under the influence of the Iranian religion and 
had imbibed some of its religious precepts. The great ideal of 
Divinity found in the Zoroastrian religion drew the attention of 
Dr. Nietzsche, the great German philosopher of the present time, 
who considered Zoroaster the Only Perfect Man. 

Moral teaching;—The religion of Iran has not merely 
contented itself with external rites and tenets, but great stress 
is laid on Action. The Avesta is full of instructions on moral 
well-being, such as purity of mind and body, honour, honesty, 
bravery, respect, forbearance, fulfilment of promise, sacrifice, 
helping others, charity, training cattle, agriculture, etc. 
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zr^ 3 '^3j* 3 ^3 Cj^^3 

3 (^J1^ 3i£'^ 3“3^ 3 3 t 5 ^‘ ■ 3 

j^il j>\ U )1 o3 j».3, JJal^ 3 ^y.c- 3 jj«» 3 ^ 0 ^l»» jS I 3 ^.il 

'^-r^ 3 ^ i i o*^’ *^3 3 ' 3 »^’ i o'^.h 3 (*-?• 3 ^ 


^ ^ *^>*#*1 3 ^ 3 3 ^ J *^ ^ 

Cr333* 3 c/»3«^ ‘r*V 0 '^ i 

0 ol;j* b 3 \X'^.'^y 3 '^^3j^ 3^ 




^ 13 ®^ w'a* 3 ^ (^'*^^** 1 3^ 3 Z^*(A 3 I ^^ 3 ^ {X*^3ia 

Ali Z^~‘_j OkA* 3 3I y 3 ^ y^ 0^3^ » 5 ^ ^\iJut\ 

3 ^3^-» 3 l>- 3 _;^ ojlal I3 l|.il \X*i^ J li V^IM Ju 35 dll ^ 

o^ial (S 3iA> oialc z^ZuSl^ jiyj ^ kl*^i (^liia»l33 aAll>!ji) 

j» 3 .m JkA*j f3^ 53^ 5 c 33 > »liliA»l Q>yz iy 

^301 AiU- 3I 3 3l;^l 0310. Jl 3 «- j\ j 3 ^ o—l ^ 3 J _1 ji 

^y.j^.^y 3 3^> 3 <^3 »>::^ 3 ' j 3 Jx “aLju” L^ 

••->y tj:* c>'>''<' v^^ Jlia i5lj* ^ 

k/jj 3 J^y. c»jl^ J i^,i; fc>V'*j’J 3 t/'^i i/^'^’J; ^l-> V 

Olv^'* I trV'^T 3 3 , 1^1 3 jj j j ^ ^l-.J:^'^’ 3 0 ^ 3 ^ 3 I 

\ tf-^ Ti ^J• \^ytf' Y * Z D M Q ^ij x^ 3y, 3 ^ ^Jf3 



oU« jIj '-^J^ 

i j j J iSj^j^ 3 3 vlrfiUi J Ju auu 

3 <^l^j i J>->» ^X^\j j dU j Jy.; 

^ d-o j'^oj j ojU? j 3 j>.3 c-tr^3 j:i cx^ 

•^.J 3 3 »l^»->ti 3 c^\yj 3 0^^' <J' j 

3 jlylwfl 3 Cy 3^ Ij J ijly,l^> 3 fli^l 3 (•U&! 

»ila O'f?’ u'J O^X3 *^J3^ tJOac. 3 Us 

3 I <-i»_ ji O^y ( 5 * 'w***! asb j'j* cj j>-\ ^jj» \j Uji _j 

^J-r^ J5 USU J\^ ^_/>l>. 4>-y AjU ^})/^\ 4i!^w> 4 *jJi 5 jLal 
c*3<ijj ^^5 ji ji 4 jbU Oilc L)li ^IjcI 

4^ Ca-1 jjAo jL-il Jo_Ua>- JjL^ tj;;::^’ vi''-* (y'r* 3 J 

'"c—i (*j_a5 j, \ ^ 3 U^* 3 ^ (^U-. 3 ^Uo kiii JJs Li?- 


3 3^ 4^«,^1 ji 33 ^ C*^ 3 4 » jJo J 3 ^U iy jfi uX^\ 

sLi 3 Ji 

JI 33 3 X. ^j, eSJaj^l 4> 

4j/_^ 3I I 3 > 3 ^ 3 iAj U? jiS^las 
^**“i. ^ Ci»«l y^ 3 J (^ 3 ^ 0^ 3 '—j*^y“ dLj 

Jfli 


4^1 <_U^i 3 ^ —I^il^dij 3 ^ {y^jj Ju Uc 3 ("Is^l ^* 1 ? _'f* 

3*^4* j3^^3* 3 ^ 3^ ^ ^3^3^ ^3“1 «3;* 3^ ^3 


Cy,j^. ^3t^ X 0^3j-i '-^ 3 ^ Ot’^3® 0^ i3“^^ 1^3 4Xi!i 

^3^3^ i.?3^3^^ ^ ^3t i3;*^3“'^ wAo (^l^j ^3*S 

•^l3Uii| 4 LmU 31 •lii»^ (^Ui cJUir 3^d| oli5^^ ^ 

J 3 IJ (3^1 J Cj^y^jj 

^ t u* t • Jil» Z D M G ^^13 -*:“ sill* < jpj *3 r 
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Cy.^. ^ O^J?^ CjiJ^^ tS^ 

j^ll»jb^i iA>l*fl jjZ^iXi Ll_jbl.i.i>- iAI)_^” 4*«5** oiA*i»j_j5 _j 

e3j> (^IjIu^ 0^;’'^>L ^^3 O^^.i 

J*!U ’'^J j 3 iljl i 3 ^; jb la:>- iS^^^ya ji 

^i^rV 3^jajk fj€ Uilj ^*1 jjJ (Ju Jjj '“kS.-.;b la>- 4>U- j iA^ 

aIjI;# ^«al *,9 jjl j jl iaI^a '^i^' ^ J ex orient luxus 

i3j^*a jl" ^^Loj j 4 L.«»a J;< ‘v*^-^ j ^~* 

0^3 1^3 Ob-’l ^ jS y. ‘A'Jj^^ {^iXi y 

Cy ^ <3**^ (** ^ '^’ ^•‘> Aj A:^ 1 A> A^«9 j 1 A> Lj j L 

Ji—L j ^ OJk>-j ilji ^ ( (^1 Jj 3 ) ji»li jJL«3 » A^ J;> 3 »A^ 

.J^)y. J^> (J^3j '^’k* 35 ‘*5” ^.3^^ 

JaS" ^;;l~.)•l a ;yS I 3 CaiJjj ^ 3 ^ 3 *^ ^3 LS^l ^■“ i5iSw 

b 13 ^3Jjj ^-s) 1 A '>-jj 3 'biA C.A...i ^\ A^ 1 A«s^^ ^iy3i 

(^'‘^ 3 j lS 3 j^^ (3^^ ^ 3^3 3 «_r*’ 5^i:>- j*;i*j AIjLa 4*)lc 

0 *-^ o'} ^ ^^lAw A:^j3 jI« ^_ 3 l;>'U ^laj ji ( 2;1 j> 3 

j»»5 ^ 

liiAii flS^l JJ oU^A> ( 2 ; 1^1 3 I ——'f 

y A3'-3A) IflC 3 Ob ^^laj Aj laXST Ljjb j^*«.jijA jjJ_S 

0^^^ 0^ jyJti 3 aliyS tJUj\ 3 tJL»cl A» 

^^^^-fcAjAS 1 ^ 1 ^ 3 I b.iA 3 l 0 **a 1 3 ^l«tf ^^ 1 ^A ;3 jV>A 3 3 A ^3 

Caa\ a*«» s » 3^ C)^ b(*(^^l (Jv^bi l<iMi3l eij^ 1) t^x.t\ 


^ . (j» r • ob. Z D M G oy ‘'lb» Bapp. vb jl J* ' 
“Also. Spraoli Zarathustra” A. Kroner Verlag Leipzig r 
J.922. Strimdberg : Der Habbkreis Van Athen 

iy^\y ^ » oA>33 CaS ^ »« y\lS' o Aui 4^? X 



jl oiAt 4)U*U. {UuitM Ju IflC (^1 j! 3 
4 ;bIc ^jlSjijS^ J J Qj^')l^\ 3 Jklilo (^3! 

^^33^^ lA)lAj iA3^ ^1 ^ Olsl4j j Jk-*^-^^' (33k3 


3 i^ia; 3 ^l-^3j 3 '^’3^ (_j'“ 3 ' (3^1i-)k^ 33 ^" i oi?” 

4 i ^ 5 * jk^ kili 3 5 1^3 . . . lX> 5 

^5* 4^Ij 1 li J **^33 ^ 3 

0 JkfiXiin tXljl 0 ^.;^ ^ 3^ J*’ ^3 0 ^’y i 1—*^ (*l.A> iAIaI 

iX>ju 3^ iJl*i<'l ^ '*1^3’ <3*“^ 

jl^l ^ (2^1 I jl l*il3 3 ijlius Jkj Ut l*-J^ 3 kl^Ji^3 * ^ j*) I Jk^*j 


^1 <Jji J^3^ 3^ (^^^3^ tX.i'L 0^’3’_ 

3 ijM jl j^b^j ji j»-'i«i' '^.^* ^(* 13 ^'^ “^. 3 ^ 

49 I U y 3 ^l> 0 ^;’^’ 3 !. 

^ ij (^Ujlj^j (“Uaal 3 lX) 1.*;6 3 i^ ^ w*““l k 3 -'*t^ -? ^y 0 ^'’*"^^ 3 

3 C^sjao cAafr jl 3 dU-^^ 1 ^ i^l Osl^ jjiff 3 

'’’jkja^ j\ j\ iU 3 -CsbjS 1 Jb- j 2 ;jJ tS’b 3 J_ 3 * aSjU:^ a!5^ 


Deter : Abriss and Gresch. -k^ ^j*~j oiTjj jJ ■*:»■/<; ' 

and Pbiloso. Brilin 1923 P. 13 Zoroastrian Studies N. Y. 1928 P. 219 
y\ »li:o (.jjir ^k-li ol^l v3^l 3 bG jy, (3^*1 b-jl *^ji Uil 
Ay. d, M. Philologin P. 629, ol jj <itJ| ij; 3 yS^ y W. Jacksen : 

(Ab. Ill) 

•3l“| 33^^ '^3“ ‘-^ '^ 33 ^ 3'^ ^ C/~y y<^** ^y^i* 0*.^ ^ 

i>3_jcl:j (}iS'S^ (2?‘i3 ' -ki^Y•T'k3i ^ iJ fb jl 
Zeller ^;l»>> t. 3 Jb -kl^ ji ^i«ii ^ f 333 0 ^'*; 3 * ^J’ 3 "* 

(Empedokles) ,jJi»jU| lajbj * ^h De Y 29 3 j“-y J 3 I •‘V 
^b—Yit. Appoll. 12-3. : Pbilostratos u'^' b^3V *". ^3^3 obl^J k 

^b3 3 c)3^^b ^Ij — C^fcl _^r <• f3»'3 0V* j) ^J' 3^ tr^l iS^S^ 

—Diogen. Laert. lY 7« £jU- Ij 3 I 
An U 3 \ T\ vb, J3l *^ 33 j^ f 



Ciij.i < 1 > •>*' 


j5 ^j" -?k*^ Oclsji U t^(Jk> 3 3 C>«*l o5 

os^’ 3i_,» j j.^ Ok^ 3 O^jjj O^.j^ 3^ 3 0^^ ^oL>- j 

A-l*j O^A«.^^ 1 Ij iJIiwjI o 5^ ijl^ ^ CA**l 

5jS ^fc 3 «><—L) I l» I J j3^ 3 Alii 3 (3^.^ C^Atfl jjJ 

(_jl AsMt'Ji ( 3 ^^ 3 oij^i i £‘^k 3 3^ C*<* 3 l^ ^ I 3 

3 iAjI s 3 3 <-jb ji aT J JL-«oL« 

jl Ij O^y.J^ ^^ 3 ^ jl >A*J tAjl Al»-jl 3 !) j»* jjlc L-S^^ J^li si jl 

A** I 3 “A)j^ ^1 >^3j*a A^”j 3 ' 3 '’al.l:*! ^* 1*3 , 31^1 ^Iji ^jM 

!a ;1 aI^Is 

33 ^ liij ya^ vlA .^1 3 ^ 3 >» k 

1 y^i i-X)! e ^3 Lo bAd aS^ | s 3 ® Jl*>* 3 ) lo 

3 ^3* 3^ 3 3'^'3^,j^ J 3y i^lj^ ^y* 33 *! 33 ^ 

3 33 ’ Ok^ t 3 ^.^ 3^ 3 <—^1 iS3 i«^ 3 ^ iZm\ ^^l JiJlj*®lii«l 3 

Cf.j^^ A^; jrl ‘sljl 3 ^3^ 3 I O 3 ji 3 0-1 fUj 

A50.j l> 0-1 oi;i> 3 3=*- » 3 ^=r 3 j»S^ t>i 3 ' i y- (^Jai Jl 33 3 
j*t^ (3*.' ^3*’ 3 k '^^j', 0 I 3 J U’.^ UjJ j*IjiS^ 

fUl 0 I 35 3 lAis^ ^;Jlo A^y 0 ^’ 3 i 3 l»^ a 5 * s_^ j jLj 

0 ^ 3 ! v><^-» 3 3 *^ 3 c«51s^ J jjfr 3 ^ y/j' ^3?’3k ^ 

CJJ <>*•■. 3:^-<J'-*^- 3:^’ S“l = c>*VI ' 

= (j«Jj- 3 -.- 5 >}--) ^ ,_^;i = ^^1 Menus yV ^ ciTyy VU ^ col<* 
olc^l i5'» b •^'33 t/siy-li fi: ^33-3^ y»a aCiiJ ^jj 

A.I .jbl .1^ 1. ^:.„1 ^ jl all •jjT Lo olc^l 

ZDMQr* yUl ^ji, J 4 js w|j AJU Jbw jJiS *jf.j Y 

Spinoza, Leibniz, Fechner A. Bapp. ^0 Jj\: M-\t'. ^ ^.An ^ 


ifljl 4i\>* A 




J t-fcftiXe j 0^.^^^ fl-'-ol jl oIjjI ji 

3 (Anthropomorphism)i 

eJusl (3* ^ )Jl««i| t^,^»») «/ ^1 ©JajO s5" JUjuB 1 Jl^ ^ Li« iLi 4>l> 

_5 ilil uX5 j^jU-5ji>j ^1 lA^ ^I:>- U»jS cJJ ijjS ji 

jj^Oi jlj lAil adLX-i>l» 3^^ 

*-**3^ 0"^^ _9 iliAjJLul (_(>-lj-» aiAotoj olAlSltl (_^1 y» j*J_ ojLil 

ja jl;—1 J ^ 

_^llc jL‘l ^_a ^1 ja aj)^t-ilJU li A 3^*'' Ok^' 

*-^3; 0^1^' J3 d hX^AC 

0^~i^ Oi^ s-lj.iil J ^^Llc j lAialAil 4»«-iljl3 j** 
i J 0^:^^flJalil J (5*^.3 3 3 3 kl*-!" 3^ 

: o^ij; ^^3 3^ 3 ' 3^?" j2jI—> 1 sVji 

*^33' j' *^3 (»^ f^3?"3'3^y 0*.' 

ij 3^^ O** ^a ! ^ |3 ^ 

aa_^ |3 ^ jjj 1 j5 pjJkS 3^ 3 ^ 3 

fU J^ j aJlal jl> jii ^1 ^ 3 Ui j^tC- L>^9 alkXtfl J^iA^ ^ 

^3*fr ji j |«Ia 3 okijAji |».^flla »_iJli^ e^ JlIu ctLjI^l lAljLe 

3 3I al^ ^1 eJti 0^ 

'“"‘^ i j (3^ (3*^3^ 3 *^3i O*3*^ ^3^ C^*;^J9 ji OAi ^ 

3I iJja 3 ^3^3 ^ ejlkXjl *^^^*33 oiy^i 

C 33 ^1 ^ ja 1 i 3 iXi 4 ^» m >I ^ ^ 3 ' 

L 1 jSl Jub^OjiAS 3 eJoa JbJU) ^Iji 3 Oa3lfla jA ^II*.m 1 

\ t • u;* Ltf t • a1» ^ J“ 3^A ^ ‘e '13 i*liui» * ^3^3 1 

A. Bapp, ZDMG. 


\i 


i}UJ 


(j' ^ 3^ 3 J_j**«j ^j- j! i_j 3 lj_ ^ 

Ij ij y ^jy. 3 oijM.) JUlil j iyt^ CjJ^y CJ jt _J 

C^ I o 3 _j J 1 5 3^3\ 

aiytJ ^„al ji "tS” J Oli-)l>“ ^^9 5 A*)lia;o 

3 3 3 1-* 3 i jl Jul 

Jliji*- 45^_1 3 I ^\ S aAd-x. jLu 3 c-:iS^ j .r-V*' i 

(*l jsl dL.- 3 j^" '^33«» __,*■ 3 > ajL Ju>L 4liU ^13 ^ 3^3 

Oi^ (y“y C—I flyl ^ i^Juj 4:>ja fuXLU t/’ 3 «*^- 

y «3^ lXjI i^Mwi y 3*®^ 3 ^ 

0^ 0"^ 0^ jt* (*i‘^ 0^t5^ ^ (*;*^y ts* A^iAa* ^1 l> 

‘^‘jj cyy 3 <3;*^" ^3J3 03‘^. ^y^J ->* ^.ji^. cSi^ 

l? ^ilo ^5 ^Lo 3 3 (J3^35 3;l5ol 3 I 3 3 ‘-r ’0 ^ ^ 

-5 (yl>«3c Jt* ''i>" (J^.j^ 3 (Ir*^ i ‘^" J 3 J'^ 

^^toQM uXil y X^'CS' (*l^^l 3 33,^1 ji ^1 y\ 

cjj[y 4^ ( 3 *, 3 3 5_,^* 3^3»1 3j_3 ^^ 3 _;> tlsJ ^3lj3j_3^!ijli j3 

p 

Oi' 3 oL;U- 3 Ol^l L_ i^^tu Ol*.W j\ 

o' 03^:;* ‘^'::=*- o‘.^ 

o 23 >- 35 >1^. ol*;iiu ’ j t ,> yii — CjI^I — ( \ j 

‘^' 3^ 3 fSy^ ^ 3^\}\ '3i3 vl—I ^y!r^\ »^i 3 

S C—' '3^>- 3 3l3^> i_j, (jljS ^3* j 

Kant, Hegel, Feuerbach, Schleirrmacher, Spencer 1 
Comte, Bergson. 

Anquetil Du Perron, Kleuker, Max Muller, Geldner, 2 
Spiegel, Ticla, Jackson, Christeiifen. 


ji »li;u4 4«|; jU 


\j ^ ^ 3' <r’^ c>J 0^ <^LIa J 

j^. 3 0^ 

(i) jy=-('f')‘:Ji^('f) J3^> iui^ (N) jl 0^ i 

Oi^ jl (^1 *-<Ij j>\ QiX*j till^l ^ 

Jil^t 

^ tXoJ _5 ^iU..^ Ci'^i Jiil o5j*—i _J5 ^ i^ ji-i (“l-k* 

>y ^ i fJ^3j 0'^" clol 3 (^’^•*“~?' 0'^" ’(^>^33 

i^ya^ j |Jl& Jo\X» 3 (IjjI ^ ^^3lP 

W‘<*51a*c1 _J 3 iS jjlft til*> C*w_jl j^l«jl ^ tUiwI ^5 \Z^^ 

jil ali j ^L-^ j 3 3 3^^ 3 3 

^J• ^ ji lAJo ^ (^l-*ic. 4^U:> <JU> i>5 3 lc-1 . tf'-^ <S ^ J*“ 3 

^l** ^ , ^;;*.»cLwil ^ cT^ 3^ IxlaS ^^l 3-» ISj j‘^ 3 3 

l^^tLo 3 3 (*L».” 3^u ol i 4j;«^ JdIJ ol^ jJiJ 

3^ jl^ . vi—1 a^3> iS3 3 «-^5l 3 

ki««l 3^ y j* >-*^1 ‘-^jJ; 

(j^j^'^ yii ijj ^*tjct. *3^’. 3 

IxS'^\j :>3> J3fr3* 

(^iX».7 i:^jiXt (“1 ^1 j^*3r ji (_r^ ^ ‘3^ 

^^3^ 3 ^ ‘r’''’->^ 3 oiXs^ j\ 3-^ 3 ^^3i 3 

(ji"^3 ^ 3*'^ oiX^j lkX:>- •tX>fc« 4) * 3 ^ 3 



MS 

J iS t5^ 3 c ?ui 3 3 olil 3 (^L»^3.>- j w<iL»A 

3^ asljiA^l 3 3^ 1^03^^ j' ^jtslJkA ^3^ 3^ 3 

j 3 ^ ^33^^^ 3 ■^•*' 1 ^^ ^ 3 ^ l )^^3 j“‘ j* (.^^‘*'3 

ji ^\ j*^ j> ^ 3 ** 33~^^ C<*A* ” 

l|.^La^1 .^7^ 3 3 ^ ^ r*^ 3 13 3^ 

»53*i i3«-» 3» ^Jl3l 3 3^533! i3^3* I3 C^S»- 3 f3\c 3 kUs3^ 

>3^3» <-<5^31 (J^lj 51 3 3J5^3^ 4«-J^l33) <J‘*^**** 3 t^3'^ i3*-^^3^ 

Oiili 15*^33 43:?^3* 3 ^ 3^3*" t?^^3 0^ 3^ 3 ^^*33^ 

.0553^- t?^3 3!^ 3 (^iU olJ J ^3ikX« 35 ^33^ L?l3» 13 3^. 3 

4^Jur 35 3 Li^u>Ij 4 :>lXI» t3t3^ (Ia-jI Oy^^ 

3(^3l« *33^ 3^ 0^’^3*^ slkXiCLxl 35 3 Ju 1 Alk^ (^ll>ul> 0^3?J 

33t^ 3 ^^ 3 Aj«!L« jl 3^«^l 

S33. 3^3 ^3!* jl cii>-^5^3 3 3 1^3^ 3^ 

aI?* 3 ol) aIsmiI31 3 k-A^ ^ 3^ (-53^*it '^.^’ ^ 3 

#13 3 AX^ld 3! iJk>UM<1 U513 jkikXi \ l» 1 ^ kXi 1 033*! 3ia«^ 3 kX^^ 

A^l L»\ t asL sIoaI *^3I 1*3>1 3!^ j»)\t 35 I3 3lkXjiL«l *3^" 

<^^3i C5^ 3 ^ oIpOI 3i^^^ »33^ t5*^ <>J <S^y. 

^__/-»JkV9 j^\ jj«a Ca- 1^ j^3kX« 3 *33'^^ 3^ ^3^ ^ w»<«jl 

la 3*^ ^LaIk* • 33^ A«sl^ k\ju 3^3^^ j^3 k3 jio 3I ji 1 ^^3l> *333 

333a 3 JVkAl-'l ^ Ck~)\ 3I J e333 (j\ (^Juj kXftl ^ 3 j^j>y 

.33jrjij3j4 

33lala ^^iAaUift 3 t^3la 0333 3 3 0^3»J0^' O’.' 3^ iJ-J 

Jli>. tjUwZjt Ij^ ai3S3i^ ^^^3 3LaZi-\ 3 3Uw\ ^3j) 

3^3^ (•’.‘^ o'3*.' 3^ 331^ 3^ ‘^''^ 3 O*"^ kJ3^1 jl j,).*! 


Jlj \ al 


MS 

jl * (_^3U * (dij_ jl ^ 

ajl(A) 1 ^ ^ Llito.i j^aL» ^ 1,^^ aIjI^j 

(^ 1 _^ j*-*”^’ i^'**i ♦C*^l 3 J *-^'_ (j)"-^" I j> j 

jv^#il^9«J jTl J C„iX^]o jjlc j 3 J t^l J^ sluVsiLul J 3 ^ e sLa j 3 j1 

lX>- j3 j C*.<*1 a 3 Ia (_^ 3 Ija 1 ^ Aaij j 3 

l^ a3U S 0-1 ^^-'^-1 ^ oii^l ^ ^ l-W) ^ ^i^o! 

, 0 ^oiAxd ^ ^ 

^,c.\ jla£ 3 iOll _J oil" _J 9 Ela 3 ^J“3^>3 il.)l_j 3 l _J jlil j 3 f^3 
J ^il J^l^ati jJ'lC j*iiA3 ^ Jiaja i_jia oIj^Ijw 3 ij‘^ 3 3 

j^osl) (_jl* 0’^ 3^ (*t' '^'*'’ 33^ 0’-^ ^^3 3 0^’^, 

• (J^ 01 3 ^ 3 ^ 33 1^1 ^ jl 33.f,mu^ 

Jt‘.'^ 3 4jjB-JIi j3 1^1 <>5" (_i jua’ 4j C*^]ay jH -Xa." (_/*• 

^ j^*^l ^ ^^-jy 1 O**^^ 3 ,-^jl o^ 0«»^*la 

j (3-^ _j (Jjl jl) j 3 I) _j lAj lA^ j^l ^ (_^1 ^5 0^^ j 3 '^’ 

Jl_p-1 _j3 j (y^jl f^> 33i(^ 3 ^3^ 5 ij*l_;•“! 3 

3 3 0^ 333 3 0''t^ <^\ Ja3o\ _j (j*l _;#> l 3(/^ ^<jl 3 ^>1 

3 iS‘^ 3 Jl^l 3 ^ j jkj 1) 3 LXi3y_ j^i ^Ij 3 4j lXJj p. 

^ 3^) l^JI ^ 3 33 ^ • tAS lA^ 1 j 

4 !^ _J 3^1 o3j_jl "*5* 3^> ^^I'O'* ^jjl "^Jjl (_5* 

, A) ^ 3 ^ ^1 ^ 1^ O—-a^ 1 

j2;;MJai" t^l l^sl _j A)3 3 I—4> (“Iji- ^^A».Zo (*1_^1 

i ^1_,:^1 Ai j Alil^i 1^)1 40-. 3 ‘4)3jr flj ^ 3 ^j' ^ 3 ^ Oli^l^l 

_J 3j^ j ^jT j (jls jia ^ Oa-ii? 4i 3 AJ Aj_ 3jT (jA) jJjl ^9 ("lAlil^l 
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• J I j iia j JiSj 

jUj Ir _jU-;! J ^;;_^]^^i9l 0^*3 jl 

_j a 5 _^<,; J J^c. J^iSS _j J Sjl^as- 3 ^^Ju; 

o' (*^ j O^^-^^j'i Oi^-; Oi' •^»‘' yi|iil 

S o^f r^fi- a> ji ^ jiri 3 ^aac oT<u.,_i 5 ,3 3 

. 5 >i (/ /i <ua^ ,*-^i ^J<=/ i j;;ij 

^sL (^135 J.U* 35 ^33 3 ? ^ 4 ir 3 33_^, 3I ^1 

C^' c-1 Jic j\l\ i J« S^ l;U 0 ^’j^ 

3 j J\^ j,\ ^33 ^5* 

jl fl^l 3 3 j^ .0-1 yoJ^ 

U^ Ji 0I3 ji.f ^35 y. J^Jjl 

3 i ^3- ,jlail o^j^ ^ ,» 5 ^ of 4 . 1 ^ 3 Ob 

0 :^L. j (_^- 0 ^'^> i O'^ 3' . c -1 o 5 ^ jJi> J,.!S 3 jX-' 

iC^l3j3^5U3^ 4 . cljil 3 A^U A^- 3 _J ^1,^5 

-rij ■? 0^—1 0^*^ «=^^i^ok=»' ^'sm' 3 O:'! ^ Cf^ 3 b*" 

^^Ir 3 ^0^,3^:;! ^1; 3 ^\fy^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

0.^14^13. 35^0 (.',31^. 3 jl_^ ^ A=^.. aJ^ 

• ^-^1 f^jX^ ^ 

ijit, Ij JS^ ^ C-i ^i .sU ji ^j^.- A..,!^ 


^1 4*l>* .dt* 




ui 


English summary of the foregoing Persian paper. 
lEAN’S PEE-ISLAMIC POETEY. 

By Eahim Zadeh Safavi. 

Nothing is more strange and wonderful in the traditions 
and writings of the Moghol period than their statement that 
Iran of the pre-Islamic period had no poetry at all, and that all 
poetry came from the Arabs. The reason of this erroneous 
statement is due to the fact that the poetical meter of the pre- 
Islamic period differed from the present one. 

Fakhri Gorgani, in his Vis va Eamin, speaks of Pahlavi 
poetry, but does not believe in the independent profession of poets. 
In the pre-Islamic times, people were greatly interested in 
literature and poetry, and the poets generally came from noble 
and highly born families. In the royal court, it was a practice 
that every king, on his accession to the throne, had to give 
expression to his aim in life and offer kingly advice, of which many 
have been quoted by Ferdowsi and Mohammad Jarir Tabari. 
Mas'oudi has referred to these kingly pronouncements in his 
Morravej-ol-Zahab and says that he has taken all of them from 
Akhbar-el-Zaman which is unfortunately not available now. 

Poetry in itself is dependant on musical tunes, so that it 
may be nicely sung, accompanied with instruments, and so a poet 
must necessarily be a singer also. 

The present hymn and anthem of Iran, which the poets 
composed with the help of musicians, are much similar to those of 
pre-Islamic times. Bahr-e-Tavil and Couplets of Fahooliyat also 
are of the same category. The poetical contest of Barbad and 
Nakhiya accompanied with their own music is the best proof of 
the existence of the pre-Islamic poets. 

The musicians of that time claimed a high and respectable 
position. In the time of Bahram Gour, the poets enjoyed a status 
of the fourth degree in the royal court. 

Some of the names of musical notes of pre-Islamic period 
which we possess are:—Keen-e-Siyavoosb, Keen-e-Dara, Meher 
Gbineh, Bahmangah, Nowroozi, Khusro Shirin, Hormuzd Eooz, 
Setayesh-e-Bihusro, Barbad Sorood, Nakissa Sorood, eta 
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English summary of the foregoing Persian paper. 

LECTURE AT THE TOMB OE HAFEZ, ON THE 
OCCASION OF ITS CONSTRUCTION. 

By Dabib-e A’zam Bahbami. 

0 Hafez, it is now enough for you to sleep for six hundred 
years in this tomb which the weakness of human beings call 
your abode. Thou art not dead, thou art alive. Your poetry and 
spirituality carry your soul in each and every corner of the world 
and in every human heart. 

Rise up, 0 thou! inasmuch as after Ferdowsi and Sa'adi, the 
beauty of the Persian language has come to an end. 

The honour of Iran in literary world depends upon you three. 

Get up, and come out of seclusion. Your fatherland has 
freed herself from the captivity of the Arabs, Turks, and Moghols. 
Her banner of independence is exalted. No more, the Arabs of 
Bani Omayyeh and Bani Abbas are ruling over your fatherland. 
Sarosh is ruling now in the place of Ahriman (devil). 

As God willed it, Iran, after 13 centuries of captivity and 
after being crushed under the hooves of foreign tyrants, once 
more is freed and exalted by the Iranians themselves. 
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Bnglish summary of the foregoing Persian paper. 
SOLIDAEITY. 

By Db. Wali Ollah Nash. 

Bashar (human being) is like an old tree with innumerable 
branches. Those branches which are near each other consider 
themselves to be of one group and family, taking others as 
strangers. This is due to unfitness and undevelopment of the 
soul, otherwise all branches, whether at the top or on the sides 
issue from one trunk and all unite into one tree. Every human 
being must perform his duty, otherwise he is a sinner. When a 
master cannot live without a servant and the rich without the 
poor and vice versa, none of them is superior to the other. 
Whoso does some good action and generosity towards another 
is not deserving of praise, because he has only done his duty. 
Praise and admiration are due to those who do more than 
their duty but that too is impossible. The capacity of a cup 
and a vessel is different. As the vessel has more capacity 
naturally it cannot have preference on the cup and so does not 
deserve praising. 

Everybody in the world stands in need of help from another. 
It is incredible to say that such and such a Yogi (ascetic man) 
has passed a secluded life and has never asked for anybody’s 
help, because he also has been profited by the knowledge of 
human beings and helped by the divine helper. Generally 
speaking, the human beings get help from their ancestors of 
centuries ago. The sons of to-day are the results of the habit, 
character and nature of their forefathers. One feeds the hungry 
or clothes the naked, because he has not the strength of seeing a 
weeping eye, a naked body, or a burning heart. 
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engraved with a Son surmounted by a circle. But this custom 
does not prove the existence of the Lion and Sun on their flag or 
coin. 


It is a belief since the Babylonian period that the Lion is a 
zodiacal s^ in which the Sun enters. Another belief is that 
the Sun while rising is mounted on a Lion. But these are not 
historical facts that can prove the Sun and Lion as the national 
flag, neither during the pre-Islamic period nor after the Arab 
conquest. Of course people were very ignorant of history in the 
time of Mohammad Shah who wrote: “ and the Iranian govern¬ 
ment also had the symbol of Lion and Sun for more than 3000 
years and perhaps in the time of Zoroaster” and the proof 
extended by him is that the Sun in the Zoroastrian religion is a 
manifestation of God and people used to worship it. According 
to astronomy, the stars are of good omen in one zodiac but of evil 
omen in another and so Leo, being the best zodiacal sign in which 
the Sun enters, it is taken as Sun and Lion. As Iran is geographi¬ 
cally situated in 4° longitude and the Sun also is in the fourth 
sky, the latter is kept as a symbol. 

From the above explanation we are of opinion that the 
symbol of the Sun and Lion came into force since the reign of 
Mohammad Shah. 

After a great search for the real source and origin of the 
symbol of the Iranian flag in the Hakhamani, Ashkani and 
Sassanian times, the author concludes that there is no other 
symbol but ‘ Barafsh-e-Kaviani ” either minted on coins or 
painted on the banner, and emphasises the view that there is no 
harm in changing the original symbol and replacing it by some 
national one, inasmuch as sheep, pig, fish, etc., have been replaced 
by Farvardin, Ardibehesht, etc. 



it. Such belief belonged to the Turks and it is in the times of 
Ghaznavi and Saljok, that we for the first time hear of painting 
of animals on the flags. 

Among the poets, Abol Faraj, Azraqui, Nasser Khosro, Anvari 
and a few others say that every king used to select some symbol 
for his reign. 

In the “ List of books ” written in Arabic, which teaches the 
art of fighting, we find that the flag of Amir Teymour was with 
Loui Eel and that of Iran with Sun and Sheep (Boar) which 
represent the star Bahram. 

In short, we find different symbols of different types pre¬ 
vailing in the different periods of various kings. In 1715 when 
the Iranian ambassador reached the court of Louis XIV, the flag 
which he carried was a square piece of cloth with the figure of a 
standing Lion with straight tail, on which was marked a round 
Sun with mouth, nose, eyes, eye-brows and a circle of rays 
around it. 

There are some coins of the Islamic period, minted with the 
name of God, Mohammad, etc. The coins of 1281 were minted 
with Sun only and other coins issued in different provinces were 
with deer, peacock, fish, dragon, bird, elephant, camel, etc. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, the Iranian (Islamic) kings had a timidity to 
show off their best by having various types of flags, such as those 
painted with a two-headed sword (of Ali) or others showing the 
Sun entering Leo (Zodiac). 

From the above, we can say that the symbol of the Lion and 
Sun was from the Turks, because Lion was sacred to them, nay 
was their god too. 

It cannot be denied that the Iranis before the time of 
Zoroaster worshipped the Sun, and sometimes they used to paint 
it on their flags. Even in the Sassanian period it was their 
custom to carry on every Mehergan (religious) feast a crown 
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English summary of the foregoing Persian paper. 

THE OEIGIN OF THE SHEER VA KHORSHID 
(LION AND SUN) 

By Mojtaba Minayi Tbhbbani 

It is evident that the origin of Sheer and Khorshid was not 
from the pre-Islamic period, but it came into force just during the 
regime of Kajar. It appeared first at the time of Saljok, when 
Ghiyas-od-din married a Georgian girl, whom he loved much and 
whose figure he ordered to be minted on coins. His ministers 
advised him to have the figure of a Lion surmounted with a Sun. 

By referring to some authentic history like Shahnama, 
Tabari, etc., we see that the real symbol used for the Iranian 
banner was Darafsh-e Kaviani, which fell into the hands of the 
Arabs in the battle of Kadesiah, and was torn into pieces and its 
matchless gems and jewels were carried away by the Arabs. 

Ferdowsi in his Shahnameh makes mention of many symbols 
like Sun, Lion, Elephant, Rhinoceros, Moon, etc., and while speaking 
of Kaikhosro manoeuvring his army, he adds Panther, Deer, and 
Phoenix and at times he attributes these symbols to specific heroes, 
like Sun to Fariborze, Lion to Shidoos, and Moon to Goodarz. 

At the time of Gorgani (Saljok and after) they had flags with 
different colours and various symbols belonging to the Turks. 

As we know, the national flag of pre-Islamic time was 
Darafsh-e-Kaviani that was simple and plain. Besides, we do not 
find the figure of any animal on the pre-Islamic coins. The coins 
of the Sassanian times were minted with the figure of king on one 
side, and that of Atesh Kadeh (.fire temple) on the other. So, 
painting of animals on flags does not belong to the Iranians, but 
to communities which traced their descent from some animal, and 
which believed the animal to be their protector and Worshipped 
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3 0 * 13 ^ o'j'i’ 3 ' 3 ^>1 ‘‘^. J><>" 3 Ji'^ 3*.'’*" O^** 3 

3 ^lOj (_^lla£. L oiJ^A (jLUo 0 ‘Al\:>- "^5" Cj 0 '. 3 ^^'^ 

Oo-J^ J3- j:.> O '3 ^3^ f3'*" 3 ^ 3I 0*»JO- ^ly'^- 

^^llatl ^34^0 O''*^^ 3^1 jl Ol3I— 32 1^3 . . . OwL^ 3 “»^ 

. . . olOIft'O (^131 (.^'3 1>^* ^ O-i*^ la>30> 0^“^' 

3vai- (3*3^ 3'^® 3 ^’.k iAjjAsC 3 iAjjA:w »u\C-l .9 ^_1 ^ C^Ji ij‘_j\, 3'3® 

^fj j\ ^y ^s\y 3 r 353 - 


^ 2313 yS' ^ 0—1 3 “^! 32 ij>«a9 o’ C"^**** 

, Joi ^^3 lA-^^ 3 

^ A-^j 3 ^ 3 l-U.^ ^2^®'** iS^ ji 3^ v^)1^-j1 

3 O^j' t'*”^-3 (^'1^1 3 *33^ 3^ ^ I 3 O'yJ t/*"3 

A«jb j 1 3 ^1 « 2^^ 1 Jk-i lAi 1 o 2 (_j^ A^!-— 3 (.^33 3 ^ O'^'* 

<»5" iy “Ok3^" *"^3 3^ 3^1 " k ^J\3^ (j^3^ 3^^ 3 j^jy. 


.j^U> jSoJIjk*:^ c-L* c-*S6 «-C U *333 ^ijj ^Ijl oUiU \ 



o) Aflla-k* ^ 

^ jl yy ^ 3 C>i^ y 'j '^ir'jy^ 

» yyr<Sjii^ ^) ji‘}‘ v.j^ 

«J1- 'j\ \j^yi »0'3^ cr^ ‘^' 

^*<ai j^\ y ^ lAjI oiyj (****'^ 

. 4 \ j» t-*! j\ jy 3 


1 ^ 1 *-"'^ 0 

iy *3 

CJj^ 

xX^^ (j^ ^ 

^ oj > 3 -^ “ 




3 3 

.■ c 

■US y 

3'y9 (j' v.'^ 


^i:i_jlr J JS- <<5” r3^ 3^ 

3^ lI'®) (»i'^* ^ 3 * 3 0^““* 

^Ji..l j slsjui Ij ^ ^3?"3“ cS**'-'* ^ 3 

3' J»i »j 3-^! ^3 C*»3^ (j'J 3^*. 43*.^ 3 o>j*i 

;l>-li al3< Jkj.C ijy^ 23 ^'^^. 13 _jl jlyj <*3^1 

AT'l, *’ j[aj jVa.» <»r ) A,^it o3j 5 jl3rf AallallaJ ij>x2x> ji S C*-‘la 

0I3U ^.1 {:>y oX^ dlU^ JUST 3 sJl>U j aa- 


X-y J_p- J jl-J (,» 1^ ^3! y \ 4 ;ic vJj 5 J . . . ” : '3 

^1 oA? j3 lAj* 3 ' 33^=*^ <3’. j\y‘ ^ ^ «!*-■ •^y <J3' ^ 

i>l<’^3 yy ^ '^''i Oi^ jlAil J e5_j> 


cT—vi 


OU 


a i w-*^ j3j_1> _j ^1 jjlc ^y. 3 ^3 

Ca~;1 j\ c(*^ 3 ^j® ‘*^ 0^=**^^ 3 03^ 3 


Jl?- Ju 


u 35 J jkil Jlsei y>- ‘^3y 3^ (J^. 3^ *3^** *“t*" ^ 

XUL. jy> J-^1 L. 3 J*;U iy_p- yi ^3y 3I ^ 




‘^3 3 ' 3 y. ^ 3 ^ ijri '^. J'^ is^y. 3^ 3 

3 Jol aiWl) 0^ « 3 ^ L 0^ *^::i ^3 ^v*. 0^ auX-i» jjlc J*l> 





» jgr «-r* ^ 


1 J jj-ii - »^iiu i^nwj ^jA^Sy ^-*-°! 

• aiXy^ iioj^jZ ji 3 


ol^\ :>^ J, \J 

0 U^ 4i 1 * Ol-o ^ ^ 


lXj q\ JaS 3 

jJ Qifcwi Ju-i» 4il^ 


Jt* ^ c 33 ,./t^ 4 ^LI:v ^ 

jLu ^ly_l ^^yLkil j3 .wi«*l 

klJl>- 


j 5 'oil j** 1J 0^^ 'Jyu 

— ', ^ «lX«l lXj* jIj 1 j| ^ ^ ^Ij jJu^l 

. . . kiW kXoJ oils 1 «JJ 0 3 3 J 

^3J ijf^ .A»«»««>l^yo jl oSlj^j ^5” kX) Jum*^ j^laju eJkiL* ^ 

o' 3 ' oj^J- ^ ^/‘'^ t5^J 3 (^.'V. • • • 

^.' tS* Oij^. ^ (^'"T Oi' ^ S' iJ ^^ “'^' 

O'-^ o' ^3*. 3^ iS ^33 J, 3 '^' 3^ 3 ' . . 

kX^ j>\ 3 ' ... >.^1 • 3 > aX S o j»i 

.., kZ«!>''.^' ji Jj.l« ^ 0“’'^"^^ I’ 'j j Judl S Ju j 

oIasI S (_^_5 kXj kX^ j O''^ 3 'j Jj aZ...I>- ^ Isw i 3' 

o' S^ iJ" ' J 0^ 0*~^ 0^^' »^'‘J^l 

la«.* Cr*.~ ‘ ' ya 1 J ^^3y"^ S kXid »3\ j*Li « aji (iL jkX^ kX.ti 
iA)_5 k^.jc 1 J ia^ ‘-' 3 ^ 3“3^. OfT 3y^'^ 


• • • 


3 '^33^ 3 jr^ Ojj jl 3 k /^1 •JJ'> J J Ciii * 4 ^ j,_| \ 

\j ^ 33 r *^'33^S a^y ^1 i)\j,Ji Jj ^lo ^^1 ••‘r^ ^33 l»sC. 

• i'^ Ij *3^S3 1 ^ *7^1 xJI ^4* 





J\ Wi* 

. . . j*j 3 ^ ‘ jlrt juIa^^ 

. 0 taXll ^\ 7 l> L ^ L*i) 1^0?^Ltf kXrfMud^ ^ 

r _5 O^ to 3 ^j*«i k^! j 


* 5 * kl*».l O^S* (^tjli jl ^^LiJ 1 ^ Jki 1 |^L«» OloJlA* 4 ste^ 
jl (ji-j 0 ^^^^Li 0 l jt 4^ oLniA^ jl 

A^jU j>^ 1 j oll$\ (_ 1 ^ 0 ^ 3 ^ 3 olX -*!.-ji ^ 1 j cjllsl c*^ijj j 

^jl»« j _^1 aIa^ Lo j*; (jl^LoLtf vjtoj ji 3 Jkii ,^»o ,_y^ j:^ ij 

^Ir jjj ji lais) j33 j> Ot*t^ cn*,^ 3' 

^i«nl j J klM»l jl(jl j> ^ (^1 3 '^‘'^ 33 ^ ^ Ciiol ®^ 3 j 

jl>l ji (jItXo* 3 ^ 0 ^ 33 ^ ^ 3 ^ 3 *®^ 3 i w’* 3 *^ C oiV3.^o 1 ^1 

^ J 5 (jlkXiS 3 0^3 (^3^ kl*^ S ij^ 3 (_^*^ 

^^laiJ) J 3 *l (j’. 3 ^ 0 ^ kJ^««»-* i t> 'Z^’> 3 ^ 3 j® 3 ^ 

3 ^ *^ 33 *^ ( 3 ^ A^l-k:> ^ 3 ! kJJ 4^^ l> ( 3 iS3J *"^'*'*^ 33 ^ 3 

(^Vl> 3 (its 3 jij9 3 0 I 3 J 3 I 3 . 3 3 JsL-k 3 |_^ 1 > (^33 i-aIi^o i^lf’t ®3 

(jl Otfta jl <S *il^ 3 o33> J 3 lkXX« 3j^ iS3J 3 ^ ^^ 3 ^ 

(Ui^ *,1 j^\ ^yc 6 ji AjkJf" jl ) 1.^^ oljUc ji 

(** «^3 3^^ ‘t’' 3 ® 3 4l^L-^ ( ^^^kJkil ji (_f ^1 

kX^kX^ 033^ ^ I3 t?j^ *^^3^ 0^ kliwk*! OkJuul l^ci 1 3I 

4\:> S j5 it^c^ 4A^i^ (3^1 tXj^ kX'l 4J!>-L^o yZj 

oIaC 3 (j^ CJjyai l^l< 3 3t^ (J^^ V^ 3^ C#^ 4liil 3 

0'3'3* 31 ^-; J-* tX^l^Aj ( jl 3 ' ^ 3 3 ^ 3 

-(^3 c-i-*l ^33^ 3^ 3 3 *^y. 


*A 

V'* 





S •S ■‘ti*->>*’ •> ^ 

1 ^-^ 5 ^ 0 J 0 ^ (3*^ ^ f j-) j 

AlJ\ _J Com! o^ tX ^^ •^~'~\ 

^3 O^L?^ L?N 'f't i ^L*l Oi*^ ^ f^^*® 

. c«-\ o^b ^j J^. 3 ‘■^t^ -? 

(3^ uXiLw ju U 4i^ (..31^ 

(JoJ oljL-»l J 3*^ 4^li>- 4JL^| ^ i^ll>B*^l^l 4 a)I^ jl 

_* ^ ^J L^a jgL i^ J L^ 1 


Jl C^\^ j 3 Jr- >^.ly' is~". 3 


3^13 ^^l3 ^jlLaL* '>^'_; ‘*5^ 


: LXi / t^3_;A ^ijjl jv;^5- 


t Jo ^ ^ 

j\)_j^ ^'9^\ y^ »ji ^‘'JV j^ (-^*1 3^ 

: 'SyC^ J'■4*^ 3 

eli j_^Li^l)U. C>>>\j J> tX* ^ 3J|»< 3 3j*«l Laj^ 3l.ii-^ 

; ^,3-^ \Sy=r -^i 

e 3 LjL 9 33 ^"1 O-J ^il_I-.J o3l_.l5^ ^ 3 -“* 

z^jS- ji ^ jjj Jl J>^ s^r-”'r*^^ <^3*^ -5 

S iXl*j\ y^ j 3 I x»lj (•33» oj?* ^ tXi^ ^ c5^’3 ^3 3 ;-“^ 

^ Jua«^ 3^ (3^' 333 ^^ *’ ^3i ^^3* ^ '^C**3 3^. ^ <S^ 3^ C*~>_1 ^. 3 ® 

J-S 3 o"- ^* jJ>' 3 jl JuIaSw^ 3 * 1 ^ 1 ) iXi lXaI 3 ^ 3 *" 





— V 


'tr — 

S oli Jj«>eS 4^ dii jiS j*iJui JUL-i 

3-? ^3 i.ll***'! ^3^ o 

C—'1 cX^*®-** 3^ 3 C-^yc. j<»**.9 

Ij 4:^^l:> 33^1 ^3^33 ^ 

<1^ lc-3 ouXc-ld (3^^ y^ (3“*** 

33^^ 

d(A-^.^L3 3^3^ ^ t_f3lfiA!l3i 

(**-’V L>‘} ■>^ l^^i^ 

3^’ (^*; ^'^ -? ( ^ 3 ) ^*-' 

diA)^ 1 ^ 

^ OH y. j'.^ S 

dL jyy, jU"i!!jj uIjU 

lA^ iA£Im uXj li ^ ^ -3^ J*** 

l^ c-5»i <*^ Cak-I 3^ _;lciMjo 



o 

O'- 


jU.; j> 


4»-i 
I c ^^ 


jlli c^ 


J1 Jus dL Uill) j) ‘ jy^ ^ d ^ t..^ It ^j i ^ ^ 

_: O j\^ |2;)_1 Ij iX *^3 (j^' ^ N 'f ^ V 

(^l-C 1^ 4i i ^ Jx j^3> jf> t od ^a)1 _^-sL' j^^UaLw.!! 

. ^ vl?^ ^ ^ 1 ^1 t ^ 


iX-— L j^ti L l^.' j^3i 3^1^! d xlXj>^ Cj^ jCi 

lsLlI»»l _5 Oj'^ (J^’ Xa^I^ 4l« J ' ^ J' 
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^ i 


ji- C-JU ^l:>- _9 5jb el'- 

\ ^-U*J lXi O f ^ J 5 ^ ^ *»•■! 1 ■•wl 

^u.C . 5jl 5 iS-J^j^ (J^ If'— N 'f A S U? ^ *l^*i L?l* 

5la« 3 3 0 ^^.^ 5 0 V“"^ 3 ty*-^-^^ ‘^’ 

i <sy^ j isy 3 ^x^ 3 y.ji 3 oWi ■) y- i ^ 

jUlXIs 3 jy_3_^ 3 jl 3 3 jl*" 3 <^33 ‘^jl»s 

>y 3 ^^IlV»*> 3 iA^ii» 3 ' 3 lA) jle 3 3 ^^Li^3 j^l*l.isU_^3 

^ J 15*^^ 3 jty 3 cTijl^ 3 3 3*' 'jr3* ci>ii>l 

3 jl® 3 3 y}^^ 3 3 «-M 3 ‘‘^ji 3 ^^3^ 3 *^33^ 

• ^3^ ^ 3^3** i-l;* 3 3 3^3 3*^ ^ jC^ 

:.Ifc-I eOel L, Dubeuk '-^l* La Perse 3^ (it* 
1 ^ 2 ^L*Li ^ (y^3l;^^ 3^ 

O'^ ^ »!*-•* 3^ • ^ 5kiX»l» 

CJJ^ J^y 3 »>-' cT^' ( .5l^''3'^ ) ^3' 

jl J Oxul e lXmI ^3^* 

^Ll J>^ 3^ . C—^ eiXi oils _;1^ ^3^ 

dl iS3J j\ 3 >^*—1 oiA3i ^j3^ 4«fll^ ^jl3. 1^3 3 3 'S 3^?^ 

_j 0^3^ j*— 0^*1— ^ {*^ jy*l^ 3 0^^ 

j JlI^A liaC tij\ 4JSL _^UIsI fj\ j> 3 y?®* ^ 3^ 

“.5j3.*e eiA^d l^lSe lX* 4Xve 

4^11^ _J i, 2 m«I Ij ^^ ^ 1 eli iJi3^ 0 l *3 3 ^ 3 i^^ 

e uX—* ^^3 3 0 ^^ eS^ ^ 2*^1 ol3»iU ( 3 ^^ 0^*3 3 ^ 

>1 ^3 ^_r- Ui^ 3 J 3 ^ ■'^ ei^_ ^^1 ^_j 3 I 


> 0u3 I 





o' 3 i 3 ijfh. 3 o'*^^ 33'^^ ‘^' '3-1.^3y>- 


; Ji> lX^. 3^ _jA^ ji J:ij\.3> (IN 

^j ^iUU jl J>\ 3 ‘-'L"” 

^_Ju>- .sjls Qj 3 cS^ (y>t-'»j’ j* '■* LLi>l 

i*.ft jl__^_1 ji j 0-1 ^yT3*‘ 

yt^» ^L 3 0— 1 ^^*^■**^ uTI ^ 

j_jIaJol t-jtiij j5 iXlsLs J_^ 'S33 

4 >il 63^3 ^ '^1 VI “jl V” ^yl y_l Oil^ la-i 3^ ^ 

3 ^jl^ 'j (jLoUl ^*1; j^l i^\>X3^ 3 1^3 c^ 

vi^is dL (y_^s .0-1 b‘-r’.r®3 Cl’ 

Oio y 3^ ^33^ (y*’. '3 o't5'3* t-T*’ 

“Ij JiS 3 X? 3‘> 3 ^jl^ ‘^- 3 ! 

aid 0 »— > (y_l j‘_ X.^ 3 ^ 'TA 3 '(*V •jSi jd L» 3 

dii I* ji 3 X 1 ^ (3*^ 3^ (*ij3^“ ijr-*‘.J‘. '^'^ 3 ^~**^ 3 ^ ^ 

j^UtaL»ll |j* *’ *^- 0^^^' '^*>li» O—* 

; i_d I I—5t. ^ jjl j ^51 ^iijW cjI^ 0 ^ 3 ; jJ tS-*«-j-- \ 

. . . Jii.\^, 3 »>■>■ 3 •>1^ f 3 -» . . . vT^a^j -‘- y. 

j. j c-li J^rj, j u ._3 ji. jj 3 , .*0 «‘ j ■^l ” 3 ? 

.<^ '‘•. 3I (j-**-^^ • • • 

^li o>dj j»-T (j“.V Jji y 

•‘.-. oj-* j. •jJ V* 3 3 J3l^ •*'.-^ 

.^jA-Tjx» fj^ *; “a- 3 -i“i*’ o>P j >"^. 

1, y 4:d|a » 3 ^1 ” J^' Xj ■^- <^^3 33 ^ r3^ <^'3' ^ 

, z.m\ •djf <J»- 3 ij '“iVl «IlV l5 



^V 


3 j:P‘ (_r^’ 


j <_r^ O—) 1 ojlil C^i l}‘^ 3^ 

; jjtf. 3 5 Ij 

lA —5^ O'^ j j~^ j i^Kia 


^Jk} iA\j U lX ^ ^:>' J ^ ^ ^ f * IjLfcJ 3 ^ ^ ^ 


J3^ 


> o jJo Ir ^--- 4 jI^ ji j:> ^ 1.1^j 3 


( »'■;-' ) (_r>^ (i'iJ j-.^ <j^. 

* uXa^^ 

'\B3J^, "3y>A w *^ L^ 1 0*^0 ^1 {J^33^ 

oijjs^ j:i (jt' c‘3'^^ jt^ j»^ -?V. t-^A^ 

“li ^i3 Ojif J lA-il) till '*5” ^ 

“.O^l ‘^^3 jt^ ^ i^[f>[iu3 33 j 

ji y^S ” J*^ 3^ Oli^lOl-^' 3^ L-^^A ^9 33 ^'T ^ 

0 -;A 3 “^* 1 ^ ijlir '^35^ j*^ ^ 

\'S 


‘‘ iS^ 3 ^ (y'^^’.^ Ojla«- tiL” 4j ^J*■^ olZS ji (^ * 

jlj 4 j Ij 0 ^^’^ Ojlixi ^335 ^j**^ (_l*^ 4 ~ol^ Ol*J’ 

(yy*”" N N x' V »U (*33 3.1k#) N V N 0 I j^s ^iA js 

j^wi^ ^iUi ® 5^1 till 3 I '*^ J'^ ^333 ''^ 33 ^ lAAO* 

J'uljj 31 b . 1 :- y> X3^ 3 o-3.ti i3i^ '^.3^ ol** 3^ 

-r • r . . ... 


J'uljj 31 b .1:- s^S'y» X^ 3 o-Xw 

0 ^ O' C.A*** 1 j"-'^ l3 0 ^^ 

i ^ 3=^\ j> y'^l’. 

^ 3 . 3I fa yVli 3 Oj Vli (ji- a 3 osli-ij U 3 o-a jl. 


- I ' ' 

^ ^OiM 1 4 Ai.«4 J 


y 



j \•lijj <«V j*. 


cji ^ ^ ii i. n i. r^ ji ^Is fUlil J}J 

j\ Jij JUj» (J^^3 w^Ij J> j (*^ 

^i_aJ 1 J3^ jl--o '\ X V ji ‘*^ LS^?" ‘^'■'. ij". (J". Cf) ('^ * 
^_ui j:^ J ji ilil jlai^ ^J 

.‘‘ lAisllsl ojj) j 5 (*ji (_r^ ^ ^ j*^ 0^ J~^ ’’ 

; o*-9jjju» yti 3 . iAj Lo iSj^ t^y>* (X' \ 

(* Ju ^i iX^vi ill jl 0^ l*ic (^3 “W* l_* 

itj lX-^j L’ Aasil (^liJkS 3 slj 3I aI.?" 

; Ju Uj9 tx!l t.'J^ ^ Jto {S ‘J'**" ( X* X 

^ J J“ J3* 3-wl-*j ij^ £!^>cI;» lJu^I»w» I33I Oj l3^'-i'3^ 

\ A1 \ ^ Oj^^. (x* x* 

^ J ^ J *' ^>^1 O 'Aa I ^1 ^ wX-^A J wXaA 

033-fl ^^l j>_ ^ ^ijj .1 3JB ^»J C*>\j 3 iJ ';'.35 ‘^ 33 '» ^'. 

‘'■^y. J‘3^ ( 'lT^) 3'^jy^ 

; ^ ( X* i 

jUai,^ ^^13$ _,;W 3 3>" jvi>>- (^3*1 
JtJ 3^ ol 3^ '-^ V-Jl^3 t^\..t^\ la^As 

i5>*V. J tr'j':'. •-'■* ^ •’>. r’.'^* ' 

j .jj. ( ) ^1^^ Sjb- 0* i -‘*1 ^ jl ^ 3 b^ j. 3 Jh 3 

i-| .jj. I».aj Jl^ 3 <-53j; 3 I jlj; ^ >=—I •^-t?' 0'.‘4 

^jy* (J*J ‘-^ j:*! '^*', C} 3 y 3 ^ iS^S ji Oljtl 

, oi JocU iLli «.: ^1 o y0 OjW ^ *t ^ 13 J j <533 ji 



^ i 3 Jt* ^ 

(X i 

: j^liaL. ji ‘Xi_^ y** ('^ ® 

ji_iU sJ^U-i o_jX Ij ijf" ^;;U-. ^^3 j\ ^ 

J_il> Jj^l S ._;v »‘ 

A-iU ^U- 

:j./J ljj^llu^ Jlr 

jUii-j 3 sU _>:r^ 3 

_,_y.l j\ ju^ ^ ^ j '^y^ ^ 

3 j _^4 jl 3 =?*^ 0^3 
: . 33 *iJ 5 JJ >^*35 0 ^J*. ^ ^ 

4 iUi f 3 .J ^3 >«I^3^ ^'-;3 'h^jy^ 

»i[if V . 3 l_:-j IT .1-^ y* 

^ 'j jLt 33 j 3 iVi- «—•^*" '~^^JT‘ 

; Jk) 3 Ju^l 3^^ t-A ««3 ^ 

■J^ 3 jj:» 3 f 3' ^y. 0 ^ 

33j. J 3 ^. 0^3> 3' j'y. iT^. 

crj 3 ji </->' ^ 3 1 ^ 3 ^ 3 i>^ 

a*\ j. 33 I3 .oiu * 5 ^ 3^ (^3^ ^^ 3 ^ 3y. 

•'-<- 3 >.' * 3 ^ ^ 3*. ^ ■^' 3 - 3 i *^3 

333 3 jiJU. i 3-j 3 » 3 ’. 

U33I 0^-^ 3; 3—. 1^3^ 0^ 1*. ^^31 C)T Ai 





M. 


^ =» 3 ^ 3 ' 


: tj’i^ Cy. 'SyC^ (S Y 

otj^ r* uc*j 

^Jc^Jt ij** i/.J^ 'j^ 

: iJy eLi j^lUL. y*^ ( ^ ^ 

^JCf.J’'^ o^"^ JJ ^3'^ i' ‘^J-> jiy y. 

fj^^. 

(*^ jiy oj^ «i*-b ji sU jl i> ^5* 

jul Oj^y* *y3 ^J^^ cj^^ I** 

: \S ^yi (t ♦ 

»L »;«i«3 iSy^^ Oj^ '^^}j jt^ 

'''^.f 3^ (XN 

f.j* ^ w«-|I)l l;^ i^'>* y C-jj 

;jo/^ (XX 

3 J-f' J‘3^^ ^^j3j 
f-^ j-t^ j-iy j^. 3^ 

r'^ 3^ C-r? y 33 ^JT 3 ^\y>- J*‘ 

;0u/ ^ (Xr 

3^3^ ^ jT" o'3-^r^=‘y ^\ ')' 


fUaC 3 y* 

^’€ dUu^ jjlc J^3 



ly. is/*t^l ./ riti 

tr“^ 3' 

bjjojl sj^l^ j\^j^=’ 

jV3i 3^^ y *^Jj 3 ->^J* 


^ 5 I i j^-A (JU^^ A^litb ^iXo j5 a5* _j! wL<;» Oi--9 (N 

: Alii 3 lA^j_jl (_^1 *jLIj3 

j€j ^ (_r^ 3 ' J <^^jjjO^. 

: ij-^ _;-»!» (N t 

j<- 1<M^ 1 ^ 6 JC||Ea>w dJu»j 0^ 


: Jo ^ ^lXa (^ ® 


^ JIkAwmI i-ii^ > 4-^ 1 5 (*il^l^' ** 


\ J J 

3 ^ *^33^ 3^ ^}j r* y. 

j,% c-^ij ^ 1^ ^ ^ 3^ 3 

(A) ^ 4lil> ^^AahAmnmII ^ ^ ^J1*W*1 D . 

l^cld d) lil A) 1 laflj b ^*11 A<J» 

■ ' (_r^ '■^y J A) 1 b 


; t?3^ J ji(^ t^sUc ( ^ ^ 

j 3 l->. illJ. 3 ^t* ^'-*. ^ iSj^j 

y>.^ 0*^’* Vj*" 0“- j' r""^“^Jt* J ^ ' 

jjjij* t • • Jl- ji S C)\)i *\^ J, i—1 •■A'U J kjl^ 1 A i ^ J J 
, A.M ^1 <u|, ^ ^: : .. 1 | fU VI •*: 3j. ci^ -ti JiU 
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!|j»l •bia <*1/jt 




3' ^ i^iiA>- Ji3 “ J 4:>| ^ ’’ ^ Ju 3 I ^ ^ 

'•'^.f'''''33j^ 


■>• ,a>t^ 


^ t-i ^^je£>tXi 


****4 ji y>^ ^ I 


-/. (^ ^Li J3 jl _,Js 


J=?- 


(X-amu ^lXa (^ 

Ij (»)* ‘^3J S (ji.j'T dlS^si jji J-j^ :^l:i- 

'•'^‘.f'iSyO^ ly. ^_3'>^ ^l\a ji jAi^ (Y 

b (*^ ^r'Oi? “^ii^ j! \ jl Sj^i 3 I 

: ^.f a^>. Jjj^ ( A 

3 ^ 3 jj ‘-S3^ 4.5^1^^* dH-^j y j^Ullitya 

o1a 4^ ^l-<-ft oL**/^ ^ ^ 

; X 4 oLX>1^^-cA (^ 








L2i.»«»>fci^< 


ai3> i 


; lXj ^ ^ bXa ^ i ( N 

^ 5^ i)3j\ 3“}^ t>*'' d^y^J ^ 3 ^ ^isf oU 

Jlxk-i 5 I) _j y jvic di.kl» jA-^ _j CCI; 

X.4-OU ^ 3 ^ \ J ^ ^ 0^“*^ 





c—fl 3 ‘^3^ 3^ 3 »'Jo»l JT jjlS 

-• t5* ‘'SCsl 

^ [i X Y JL-] 0^*^ 3^ j3j ^ J 3 J (N 
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Consequently, the patriotic Iranis became the enemies of Bani 
Omayyeh and the adherents of Bani Hasham, the Prophet’s 
family, and they even took a heroic part in the battle between 
Ali and Bani Omayyeh and showed a great diplomatic brain. 
When in 61 Hejri, Hossein ben Ali was killed at the hands of 
Bani Omayyeh, the enmity between the Iranis and the Bani 
Omayyehs reached its zenith. 

After Yazdegard was killed, his three daughters were taken 
captive and sent to the court of Islamic Khalif. One of them 
Shahr Banoo was married to Hossein ben Ali. Ali, his son, the 
fourth Imam of Shia, was from this Iranian princess and the 
other eight successors were semi-Iranis. This is another proof of 
Iranian patriotism. 

In short, the Iranis changed Arabic into Iranism and they 
believed in such Islam whose leaders were semi-Iranis and who 
made Iran the centre of spirituality. 

The fourth group comprised those, who after the Arab invasion 
did not like to stay in Iran and so they emigrated to Hindustan. 
The world has found amongst them too many great men who 
even after more than 1300 years’ expatriation and separation 
from their fatherland evince their unmitigated love for their 
mother country. 
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English summary of the foregoing Persian paper. 
EELIGION IN IRAN 
By Yahya Dowlatabadi 

Arab, a very shrewd, wild and cruel tribe, invaded Iran by 
the name of God and Heaven. 

By killing women and children, by immorality of every kind 
and by burning religious books, they did not leave any cruelty 
and persecution undone. 

The Arabs even changed Monday which was the national 
weekly holiday into Friday. 

The Iranians were divided into four groups:— 

The first group preferred religion and country to life. They 
sacrificed everything, even life, for the sake of religion and 
country. 

The second group kept up their religion in spite of the most 
bitter and severe treatments at the hands of the fanatic Mohame- 
dans. They bore all kinds of persecution and remained in their 
country observing their original religion. Great heroes like Hakim 
Bahmanyar, the cleverest and first student of Abu Ali Sina, have 
come from this group. 

The third group consisted of those who by force and persecu¬ 
tion accepted Islam to escape death and loss of property and 
chastity due to Arab’s atrocities. From this group also many 
politicians and heroes like Siua and Firdausi, etc., arose. The 
foreign faith saddled on them by persecution was borne in another 
shape in their heart. 

The Arab invasion on Iran during the Khilafat of Omar was 
quite against the views of the Prophet of Arabia, who boasted 
himself for being born in the time of Anoushirwan the Just, 
and who specially in his Farman, written by Ali, had emphatically 
advised all Mohamedans to pay indemnity and allowance to the 
family of Salman-e Farsi, from government treasury no matter 
whether be remained Zoroastrian or embraced Mohamedanism, 
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English summary of the foregoing Persian paper. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL ETHICS OF THE EELIGION 
OF ZAEATHUSHTEA. 

Bx H. K. Ibanshahb. 

The great and powerful law, which rules over the whole 
creation is the Law of Opposition. Whatever we observe in this 
world, whether gross or subtle, has an opposite element. Good 
and bad, beauty and ugliness, happiness and misery, sweetness 
and bitterness, mountain and valley, fire and water, justice 
and tyranny, etc., all have their opposites. Yazdan (Almighty) 
only is without His opposite. He stands alone. 

If there had been no Law of Opposites, there would have been 
no reality and happiness in the life. Nobody could have known 
its value and the power of human discrimination would have 
remained idle and of no use. 

From this law of opposites, two other laws ensue: the Law 
of Attraction and the Law of Eepulsion. Each and every element 
attracts whatever it likes and is useful to it, and it repulses 
whatever it dislikes and is hated by it. 

This law is the axis of Perfection of the Nature and no 
religion has ever analysed it, except the religion of Zarathushtra. 

According to the teaching of Zarathushtra, every evil and 
vice, whether gross or subtle, is instigated by Ahriman and to 
fight against it, is the duty of every God-believing humanity. 

Consequently, a human being is, in the eyes of Zarathushtra, 
a great helper to God to fight against Ahriman, and it is for the 
same reason that He attributes a great and high status to the 
human being. 
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building oa a nDuafciia afc the bank of the lake Urumiah. 
When Ahmai beaa.na king ( 6 S 3 - 883 ), he distributed the gold 
among his chiefs and governors. Every soldier had a share of 
1-20 dinars. 

This lake is known by various names derived from the cities 
in its vicinity, such as Ashnooyeh, Slavaz, Savojbolagh, Dehkhare- 
kan, Tassuj, Salmas and Urumiah or Rezaiyeh as latterly called. 
This Rezaiyeh (Urumiah) with its heart pleasing climate and 
sceneries is considered to bo the Switzerland of Azarbaijan. Many 
historical events took plaoe in this city and many learned men 
including Prophet Zoroaster were from this city. 



English summary of the foregoing Persian paper. 

CHAECHAST. 

By Mohammed Ali Tabbiat. 

Ohaechast is a lake situated at the foot of the Sahand 
mount lin in Azarbaijan Its area in ordinary course is 4,000 
square kilometre, but, when the rainfall is above normal, its area 
reaches upto 6,000 square kilometres. It is 1500 metre above 
sea level, and many rivers pour into it. 

The vicinity of this lake is one of the most fertile places in 
Azarbaijan. It contains many mineral water springs. Oil, coal, 
salt, lime, plaster of Paris, and slades of greenish and blackish 
stones are found in abundance there. There are many valuable 
mines of gold, silver, lead, mercury, sulphur and kamast. 

The great and historical monuments like Koba’ Rashidi, 
Mozaffari, etc., found near the Chaechast Lake, are made of the 
greenish stone. 

Kamast, called Jast in Arabic, is most probably so called 
because of its mine being situated near Chaechast, as stated 
by the writer of Mo’jam-ol-boldan. 

The water of this lake is very salty and indigo in colour, 
which Astraboon has called as Kapoo and the Arab savants like 
Masoudi, Yakut and A1 Biruni as Kaboozan. 

This lake contains a group of islands, some of which are 
populated and fertile. Their length reaches upto 2 farsakhs 
(6 miles). 

The Shahi Island, which is mountainous and contains villages 
and famous forts of Shah Hossein, is the largest of the islands 
with an area of 10 farsakhs. 

Holakoo Khan, the Moghol king, ordered Malek Majd-o din to 
melt all the gold into bars and deposit them in a very strong 
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Iranians* Needless to say, that if there had not been Iranian 
savants, there would not have been any science in the Arabian 
language. It is true that the words “Arabic civilization” or “ Islamic 
civilization ” should rather be called “ Iranian civilization 

Iran has produced the greatest scientists, writers, philosophers 
and savants of the world. The greatest push, that was given to the 
Arab thoughts and ideas, was by the great lecturers and orators, 
and that too, by a great genius and savant, Ebn-e-Akhshad in 326. 

In the beginning of the Islamic period, the learned Arabs of 
high ideals subscribed to the greatness and high standard of the 
Iranian ideals and culture. 

The Iranians from the beginning of the 2nd century A.H. 
began a great religious movement against the Arabs and so 
Baha Freed, Sanbad, Esshak (Isae) the Turk, Astazsis and Makna’ 
promulgated a separate religion in each of the cities and countries 
and terrible fights ensued between them and the Khalif’s army. 

Some introduced reformation in the Arab religion. The first 
of them was Abu Moslem of Khorassan, He became so famous 
that after his death, Khorram Been in, Sefeed Jamegan, and 
Sorkh Alaraan of Islamic school considered him to be a great saint. 
Manuyan lived till the beginning of the 4th century in Khorassan. 
Many different Islamic schools, like Kramian, Karmatian, 
Hanafian, A’sharian, Ghalian, Zaherriah, Mashabbahah, Jahmiah, 
Zeidy, etc., came into existence. Even the religion of Esmailiah, 
which began in the year 145 A.H., was revived with full effulgence 
in the 5th century A.H. 

Besides the many different religions, which were brought 
into existence by the Iranians, two more strong factors were intro¬ 
duced in Iran which liberated practically the whole country from 
the clutches of the Arabs. The first one was the creed of Tassavof 
(Mysticism) which allowed among the people music, love, singing 
and drink that the Arabs disliked. And the second and more 
important was the foundation of Shia’ sect, which was first laid by 
Abu Sabi Esmail Nowbakhti and Abu Ja’far Abdollah Nowbakhti 
in the end of the 3rd century A.H. And then Kom and Bay both 
became the centre of the leaders of this sect. 
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bringing the Abbassi regime into power and making it require the 
help of the Iranian ministers, governors, and chancellors. It was 
by unity that the change in the regime and the overthrow of Amin 
were effected and Hassan Sahl, who was of an Iranian mother, was 
brought to the throne. 

Others with political genius watched the situation and 
awaited for an opportunity to take the bridle of reign into their 
own hands in all parts of the country. Accordingly, Yakub ruled in 
Sistan in 2.54, Esmail in Turkestan in 279, Mardaviz in Gorgan 
in 316, Ali Dailomi in Tabarestan and Gilan in 320, Asfar in 
the same region in 316 and Makan Dailomi in Gilan in 317. 
The Khalif of Baghdad was compelled to recognize them as kings 
in their respective territories. Moreover, the sons of Booyeh 
gradually ascended to the throne of Baghdad and the Khalifs 
became merely puppets in their hands. 

Before the conquest of Iran and before coming into touch 
with the Iranians, the Arabs had acquired little education and 
they had no knowledge of politics. Till the year 76 Hejri, they 
had Sasanian coins and it was in the time of Abdol Malek 
Marwan that the coins were first minted and that too in Pahlavi. 
Till the time of Hajjaj, the court’s ledgers were in Pahlavi and 
they were translated into Arabic by the Iranians. 

After the Khilafat came into the hands of Beni Abbassi, the 
Sasanian rules and customs were adopted. Ebn-el-Maqaffa’ and 
other writers translated many Iranian bocks for the Khilafats to 
show them the advices and methods of ruling pursued by the 
Iranian kings. 

Besides, the Arabic science and education owe much to the 
Iranian writers. Not only in medicine, astrology, mathematics, 
philosophy, history, geography and other sciences, the leaders of 
Islamic civilization were the Iranians, but works on dictionary, 
grammar, prose, poetry, translation, etc., were the outcome of 
great Iranian writers. 

It IS no exaggeration that out of the 100 names, which are 
mentioned in the history of Islamic civilization, 80 are of the 



English summary of the foregoing Persian paper. 

THE NATIONAL IRANIAN MOVEMENTS 
AGAIN ST THE ARABS 

Bt Saiid Nafict. 

The Iranians, the scions of the Sasanians, who were the 
conquerors of a vast country from the Danube to the Arabian 
Sea, and from the Mediterranean to Sind and the Punjab, could 
not bear submission to the Arabs, who had only 17 men able to 
read and write and so from the very beginning they were in search 
of some way for independence. 

The Arab invasion of Iran began with the conquest of 
Bahrein in the year 8 Hejri, and of Kadessieh in 13. Till the 
year 30, with the exception of Gilan, Tabarestan, Khorassan, and 
Turkestan beyond the river, the whole of the Iranian country was 
under the Arab sway, and in spite of the Iranian resistance, in 
the year 96, Turkestan also fell into the hands of the Arabs. 

The Iranians continued to put obstacles in the way of the 
Arabs and so till the middle of the 8th century (A.H.), the 
Iranian kings ruled in some of the provinces. Till the 6th 
century, the coins were minted in Pahlavi language and Pahlavi 
inscriptions were traced in Mazanderan. 

When the Khilafat was given to Bani Omayyeh, the subjects 
were so much tyrannized that the Iranians tried to escape from 
the sway of the rulers of Damascus and for fulfilling their object, 
they adopted two plans: first, to influence and make the Arab 
Khalifs follow the creed of old Iran, and seconly, to influence the 
thought of the Arabs and bring in the old Iranian ideas. 

To achieve the first object, one group was striving to revive 
the old religion with some improvements, whilst another group was 
endeavouring to reform the same Arab religion with Iranian ideas. 

As regards the second object, some followed the Arabian 
Khalif, and helped him in his sway, according to the Iranian 
style. The foundation of this regime was laid by Abu Moslem 
Khorassani by overthrowing the Omayyeh regime and by 
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(^Iftli (_^l* jj lAjl J jj’ 3^ 03^®^ ia:>l:> _j ^1 i^\.^\^S^ 

;^lijlAs I J a 5* (Ail oX^^ ^ jJ*l*S«ll (_^l/ti:>- 3 sil..)S 1 ji\ 

I** j*^ J ^ ^ '■^*'*»-» 15 3 UI 5jj (_j^li 3^ (_j* 3^ ^^^ 13 ^ (_/** • ‘^■‘^ e>i<*» l« 

t/';i lAsuXi (jl |jl91 ^ 3 C*>«* 

jl Ij 3 0'-^.^. 3 '-;'~! Aiy ^naaJl ^\ j xX^S^ 

0 'i 3 ^y>i (_^3 j<o A^'ll:^ jl l_j yj ji 0 ^^*«a 9 oJsclS 3 C«^l**' 

j_J 3 iXliU S lAil oiy 1 X 1*3 jjl 0 ^i 3 Q€xX^y oj\ y>X> J oi >-y^ 

ix^ ^ 3 ^y O^Ji ^ ^ 3 *. oX""^ y} <^3 *‘-^**"' ! .3^ 

s_ 5 jl** jjl jl J C«^3*l (jLiotXi 1 J ^AioiAsl J 0*^ 

Ol^U J 3 r3^ 3 '—*^ 3^ ^ 3 '««*^1 ®^3J 0^3i^ O 3 *^ ®3^ 

QX»S Ci\>y‘ oJ\y>A f_j\fc _,Xs_5 J 3 3 3 

(*^’ 3 0^:;^ 3 ts*^ 3 y^ 3 '^y^ 3 3^ ^ »^3* 0^31 y.l f^l 

*^1 QXm ^_jls ji a5* 1 * 0.1 X^ y> jl j\^\ ojl j4 JvJ 3 
._ijU* <UA. j2;s_ 1 jUl j)\ ^ 3 c*-l o'-::’'3' j***' slli* 

P 

0'^ * 'i * 0'^" * 3 o*' ^yr Cy*y 3 ^3y o'O 

*-** O’.' ‘'^ '03 “O'^i.' 0 '^” 3 w«-''la>- 3 ji»l» ‘f^Ll 





J\Ji\ 


t* 


^a^a^jlc-^ *3^^ O'^j 0^ 3^ ULJ^ chi ^ ^3^ ‘3^ 

^IlS^I _;S "tS* Jjajd (^1 fc^»»*U;« Ij ‘*^ '^^3^ (5*^"“^ ^3^ *3,^ 

iyt 1* do uXjI ^ 3 Co*'* L?" ^3^ 0^^.^ 

^LlL»i kX?" 1 _^***J J X 0 i (Jt~* j 3 _;*^ *^*3^- ^ 

f N ^ Jl- ji 0*0^3^ 3^3 ^ j!.3^3 ^^ ^'*^' 33 ^ 3^ 

to ^jd y-J jifl**! _J V*'f ♦ Jl—» 03^:^i 3^ ^.3i .r~i 1 ^ 3 

r N V JL.; 0^^J5 t/'C-- 3 'f' N "v 3* 3* 

<5^ iXmi jL>Ij dlkXju xi-kl^ ^ hXwk5 ^ k^Ak^ kX I j O^y,^ 3' Co^j^ 

J% c^jy ij\^j» ^y' 3 kX-lkW i _p- ji 1 j 0 ^. 3 ^ ‘^. 

jl) kjiki 311 j ^3^ 3^^ 3^ tjo ^_) kXs ^ I* 0^ ^3^ *^3^ flkj^ 

^Jklijlj kl.:J«I> at kJyu j5 ^ J ‘^.y, CS^ J^, 3^ ^^ .kX^L. Uj 

(^3-3^ 0^" 0^ a’.3^ k^yO^.' ^^.3'^ 1^3^' >^^3 '■ ^ ^‘^' 

kjuis ^ 0^*^y^ 5 3^ ^3 ^ 3 *^3 O^y^ 3^ f' 

.kJkJaj 3J a_^ ^l> O^y.^ a<.^ 

kj^AAkX ^^j', 3^ 0^y' <y^'*3 *^3 Cf.jhi ^ ^^3 yj 

jt j cij 1 o''^. (** iy 3 ' cry, k:u~)U» >y O^Jt? 
^_j^t3y 3 ^u '• 5 " u ji)_a d^jy. ^ ui'^ kiA-jLji? y o^^yl 

yi>.L j\j^\ ij^3 *^3 ly.da ^'^^jiisi ^ iy~h tyy^ *3t^ 

(__^»- jt 0 y^ 3 tz^j jjt ji , 3 ^. 3 ^ ^ iS,^ 0 ^*! 

kiA-tfl^ij i j Cit^h jt_^t iS^y c>-L« ijj€ 3(y 3?" 

,ay. ^ CiUi o'y' r3j S3y. r^’" ^ 
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Ji J* 




'y 0O^j'^. Oyr i 

jUy /i i 0~;5 ^^S 'OUiy j,J> iS^y_ i 3 /" Jj* iSjt 

il)! i 5y 1 iHiy_‘ij 0J'°^ 0j7 i/) 

^ ‘<U b 5 j:> b 0-1 J^. i^^aj<t 

1 j djU ^ 1 ^ ^^ ^ y^ o— ^*r^l^(yy 3 ^1^1^ c^l 

a;l_^ t>“ y i ^-'jl Oi y.J! ^ 

o>_y jl ‘-^*; ^ ^>'3j9 (^1 (jl*^ ’’ • y Cx^ <3il y ^y 

lX^jI li iSj^J atAjjfcX^ ^l>\ ^ lX**^lX^\ 

a!l> aj-l jT jl jlij j 5 ^' j^3j ^jJ o'^^. ^ (*^ 

Oj^ ^y. ol 3^ olslsT^a ^ iy^3 ^ 3^ 3^ 

I)* (A.'li ^^3"^ 3 >-X-.iLa> 1 j ^1 i-XJ 

^l>s“l j\ J* j J 3^ J^*?" 

CJ3 ^ ^ ^3* ^ ^ ^ ^I'-Xjo jIj ^ 

jb A^; 1 ;^1^> jUl ^ ^03 

Ij 3 jl) (Jl^ I 3 ^l.***t "1 

bf^ jf>\l> ^Xt\ 5y o'-l^-i^ o'yj ^ 3 c/'y.l J^l'* 3 I ‘*^ 

^l«ol ‘Z uVi 1^1 4 ~jA)1 j 5 jl 3 jjiAjlij 0*3^^ ^ylyl 

jjl ij-‘ 3 3^ sl^' y ^3^ 3 *3^" y 3 I Ij O^y^ t5*l'^^^i 

b^J OiT ^3 ^ olj JO <^_5 0^'3^=>ly 3 0*^'1'“3'*. i 

Ij yl ^y'l-^ jW“' ^^xy^ylob j lAiS^ Al$b a\j al^— j3 

^jl^_^l ^3 _j uXib (_^lii:>- b 3 L 1 |«>m 1 1 jft li> j\t ^ cXiJod yl j> 

Ij 4^0'! y*-®'* J-' ^y j-^ 1 s-l^jl« ySSl j*l— jl ^S" y^ jju^ y®^! 

yl»l» j31 yo dijl) _j yll-O j^* _r*t J^t 3 ^'® i ts* 
5 ^li A«« ji‘ yi O yjl by^ 3 '^^1 y 1 ^ O^jl' 'Sj^‘.j 1^ ^ ^y w^xo-W* 



i ^ I 4 * 1 b t* a 

‘^’^i '' j 3^ ^ ^ j^ L^J \^} 

tAj l-j ^ iA*»o jl*3 ^ lXaj ^ cAaJ i i^-vl-V; 

jl 0 ^'^‘j*. J jiJ* ‘-^-^ O'^J^ 

si—.^ ij\ I_/• ^ 0 * ^ i-M j3 

(>“ • z}^ -y ‘-’^i ■^' <-^i 

i 0«5^ ! ‘ iliy_‘^ Ij j3 0 ^ 3^ t 5 *;;-' j'':.—! 

0^ i '^y^. 0^ J. i^J;*" 3 o^ 3^ ‘A-'S^j f'-i^’ ^j.^ o>'®^ 

aIa ^a> SjU j ^^:>- j_Jlj j ejLj ^ J lAc^ 

Ca*-;»1_^ iA-Mj 1^* iJ^j^J 4I-j1a > i) 1 J J_,>_l 3 

J>} iS33 t^j *>. 0 y^ ‘^l jl o- _,'^U 3 I u 3 I 

<i5* Jl>' ^1 jA U ^ (_^ iji\^j> iS3' ^''J^ 3 iSyi 

y^ '>^3 l^Aa J ^y^ 0^ 0 “ • j*’^ A^j_ 3^ ^y 

jA 3 3^:*“^ y“i 3^ 0^:* ^3 3^ jri 3 033^ 3 


u‘.J^ a* 3 


h jy‘ 


j^> j^\}jf ^s> AjUi^aj ^ ^oIa sl^'^ j 


aIAw ^Ali» 1 '? *^A^ oAil* j> 3 3 ^OAo 

Ail ^ l^f ^lis a 5* AA«1 Ail^ ^S'Ia.a ^ '■^•^ aIAjoIi ^IaSJT" Ij 

A:}"^ A_l» a5* ^^^saUI Ij j:>- Oi^ (* Ai AJJ j-i ^ 

wt -1 «A- 1 _^ A^iu !y JyU y _33 J.(aa 3 jUl_/ A 33 

C*^ 1 a ( 3 ;kA.^l 3 )l**l^y“ J oALoI 1 ^ e^j iyy 3 

J* f^' ^3j 3r^ 3 3j‘^. Oy^ 

\j* 3 >^~‘* t? ‘^ 3^3 333 3 ^ CasS^ 3 09^j Aj 

(J'^j‘.\ 'y* A^;-: Jkjt^ 3 ty*^. 333 3^ 3 iS'^ ^y^ 

0 ^^ (yl^A- 3 A_^jlk 3 i^.y^. ^y® f j*“ 3 ij il'Vij 

_;• 3 ^ ij"i * ^y^ 3 '^^ 1 '-^^ t^l j'^‘. ' fi.'^ 



rv 


i^.y* j. Jf* tr^f’ 


A5l^_ i-_^>. 3I 1 j ^j\^ 

jJ^L *^ ^ kl»~^ ^ ‘^l ®^’ 5 ^ ji y^ 1 Kn «i“ll 

wwi > 3I i 3 ^ ^ ^3 \J’^ 3 

jU-.li jl_^J ^Ul^ j^*l j ^UL. O'^j ^J 3 ^ C*-.^ 3 '^j^. 1^3 

' J ui*^ (-ri3^ 3^ ^^0^03^ 3 

1 j[^[i c-3.Ui j:^ ay- ry 3 a J 

^fcLiaU jtj_^y'yl 3j-^ 3 ^y^3^ tj'^^ 3a 

i^\ii iuitA 3 jjUj _^1 ia»lx-Ui oT jt t/* 

JLi 3I ^ jliAil^ 4^U» tXili jUil j>\ Ck-is j5 (_j 3 ^3y^ 


«jjj Ir juLldL ftlj \ *J^ 

^ j*^j^, ^ 3 'X%\X-^^ *'3 ,>.3 a ‘^aj^ 

jiJ ^/L' ■'^’a^ c*~- 3 (y'^j ^ o'y.^’. 

Off 3 y''-'y- (*^3>J o'yj o'a^ o>.y^3y. 3 ' cs^. '3 3^ 

jLiol 333 J**»“^ iX’l-i_j ^»LI>5 Uj 4-jbI j|jol>-1^ LilC ^ltA)l^ 

It j'ajli. j>_I 4 $ 7 U;> 3 ^ lxU« 3'':’' O^y*^ 3 ^:^a 3 yj 3 i U 

0 ^ 3 ' (j“i 3 '^a_y y'yj 3 I Miy ci^i-y 

y* (y^y.^ ok^y 3 ^ ‘^i *"3 (/* ^ .;(-! '^* 3 ^ ^ 

^U.T <S^ (^jL—I jl^^i_^_1 0^*3a aliAii ji 0^3 0^ 3^ 3 '^aU-.y 


j^Uii 3 c.^ a^.^ Li 3 _^L-sm.i ;^3Lwk' iX—M.I 3 ^A-* Xi 3 iS 3 

y.33 ‘^'L^ y.^ y c^\ y® yr** ^ 3*1 3 c*«( f^ 

s-r>9'L« iliXii 4jui» 3^ y^3*r^ 3 ^^ 3 a J* ^ C*i«i 4U»^^uji^ J3»L« 
3l> alxij <5" fsy^xi-jjl ^1 y^ 3^ yj '^^y. 0^3^ 0^y * 


yU (_y^i '^.C^ 3 ^‘aJL>- j> 3^ 3 fa^^ 

**y ^3 1^3 f^^3 Oy?" 1^3 y j^ir^. 



J\j^i Jb&i ill* 


fS 

0 ^ j jy jT ‘^''“ o'yJ ^ Oj^ 3 

o^. (j^ i i <-Uc 3 I <*5* iSsj^ 0 ^ k '^' *'^.* 

o^.y- 3' 'j 3'j^ 0*-::'^ i J cs*-/^ 

cr’.j^ O''::*^^ 3 ^y. (s^ 0 ^* 3 ' 'j 4;lC» jl j alS^^ 

Liiij sHmm^ oj\^ O’-'^ O'**'^' 3** 0^'’3^’ y}'y u* ^ 3 ^ 3 

5 ^■*^^’ 'j ,^y t^'"* ^ ^ o' 3 ' 'j ct ’^ ki***!* j 

. JJ Ju> \,f^j 

cTti 0^^3 0 ^ (j* 

'‘j t?3^’ j kXLiS^4i>.j jU 3 ^’ kik® 0 '^' ^^ 0 ' ’•'■^^S 

r^’ 3^ (S^- ^^^^o'yi' 0^*' 3 jt* ^ kV5jl»« (_^1 

Ij L) o'y*.' Ot*' o'*^ 3 ^ k^lj 1^3^" (^*1 

J^y^ O'yi.' Jy*^ y. ^'y» (^'^j O^'i^'^y* 

y 'j 0 ^ 45 *'y*-' j'^' 3 <U^j O^i-’^’ A^_^kijl ji S 

o'yi' y. O'O^" 0^*' ^ <A;_;lkX^ j iXLsl^ {y^S"y 3 

0-1^ OkX« S ^3}. ^.k^'t 0 V. tAi t>'y^ ti *'j 

yf Ok,^?' O*-^ •'^ y^^l o'y'.' y"*'y*" 3 ^ (_g*; !af . <3^ 

'-^ O'yt' jy3k«* ^ <(5* {^ 3 j^ ; JkJ kXl kl<»«.5 

cT^3 kXllS^_;3 Ol>-^l«l j_^o*j _j kXlAi ^'iJ o'yi' r^y* 0':^“ 
kXL-U y ‘^Lay jl 3^333 f^yf ‘*^ '-^Ji' Oiy:^ *3^' 

fiy^ i »*ji' o' y}'. ok3^' ^ t/k* O^’^ 3 ^ S*? 

o' 3 ^3^. y^^ 3 k^** ^ 45 *' 3 ^ 45 *' ,^^ 0 'y' 

3 (y'yj O^y.^ y^ iyl->l y kXuS^‘^yj’O'yj y:'^.'^O*-^ 

yLiZi» 1 J jjl y\ aj_Uc 4^U> J kJuI^^^^ tlill ^ OUJC 

.kXUa ^Ca .1 J jl J^^y- 3^333 3 O ^'3 


^ j; Jr’’ 


ok^'*j* ^ ju Jk-i 

t^j^^?" J 0^-^ 3 jtr^ j' ^^y. jt-ijiA) ^jsa ji 

1^'* 0^_;'_^ f^^'“ tJU—*> ^>-lu- j5 

0^ i >^1 3 j' ‘*^ All—i 1 5 j iSjJ 

Cf.j^^jji 3^ (^ , A*S ^1 i_gli 3 I (J3j-'y^ 3 i^y 3 ' 0^;^^-* J^y^ 

(^_/^»^**' _/*“ jJ^IajI ^ 0^oi» oj\ ^ 

(•Lr ^ ^1 3 j elj 3 ^ 


^■* 3^33J o‘.3^ j" ciL^ 0l^>*3^ '•’ 3 I .»i^l jl 

^ '-^y y 3 t/" ^3 o' y) iS3jf J*.' 

iS^j^, ‘Wl oiy ^l- _) jljA jj_l jlil S Ij I* j\^jy_ 

ijy‘3'^. 0^^.^ ^ ^ lXJjIaIj ^ 0^-^ 3 3 ^'S^m e>3 CA*y (J'y ‘3 3 

^y. (j^ ^y^ <y> yy (*t^" y. b 3 ^^y 0^'^.y ^y 3 

jU(lj^_ j\y ji (y^^*>.l ^ ^1^ ''^3y. t3i3^ cij 

JiU-jJ JU jlj* J_-U» OAe ^_j3 jl;lij| 3 j)lji* J J 3 jlj_3l’' J 
<» 5 * AJU ^ eAij ^ Ir ^ ^j\j js/’j ^ ^ 4;'^5 

Ji' J •^'^\ 0^3 ^S33 3> J^~~» (i'l-* vii» jij 3_j_^! 

‘V. tf“ d^3^. 'j (^^^>3 '^.r^ i J\ 

:k^l f 5 j*3' J” ‘^. C33^ J::* .a; Ai iy U ^ ajs^^ aS5"u>- 

k ^#*:^r'® ^l-" 3 y y.'>. o^yj} !• 0^^^ AjI eA)a 

y^_y^ cy^\ jy Alfbly. ^ ‘AU^^^ 3 ^y^3^ 

^y 'j 3 '^3^^j. o'-:* 3 ' ^3 d'yry ^33^ 33y Ij. 

t/^‘3 3 (^‘'3^* 3 ^y^. oy^ C/y^ lii 3 

(^'3a* 3 'S3jy. 3 tf* j/“''-* j* _;>1 y Ai e>_^jT 

Or^r (•* j:* ^ •'a*, i *j'^a‘. 'j Ci'* ^ '■^^ij* 




j I jl 4il* 


ft 


5_^l; 3 ! ^ ^ j,\ ^\^ j 

ttf*^ ^IjT *1^ ^ jkjt^ 3 jij^ ^ 3 ^3i C^ o' y} 

5 ^j L ^^ JU j> 3 jjf jb- j>_j\ ^1 y 

aUsl 0''i3^" C—iii ^Iltlj_)U OV'ul 3 I ilaii: ^_j^\ ‘^^*« j iJ^-y-* 

'^^§' o' jl ^ 0 *^^^ 0 ^jr'® r^t/* 

Ot~)lj lAi ^'1^ (_^U “(S' lASjl kA^ Ju ij i Q^\)^ Jij ^3i 3 


jl-w iS^,J3'^^ 'i 0 '^.' 3^ Oi' i^lylLXil^ 3 JuS^»53)1 Ij 

jULiiU jOA* jJ \aJ\j\ Ir 3 aja*A5"jbjlr f3=** j ,\33 j_^ju- « 

*^^01 o';''-"*'-" 0^3 ok '^j 0'^’^ 3'; ^ ^J^ 3^' 

X X Jl- 3A ^3j‘i j'uJU 4 :a 5 ^3I y 1 3 oii 
011-^13::; 3 ‘^3-^3 31, a:;»b c^-^i 3 by 0'^3'’ 

3' ^s^. ^ jJ la-.'jl I? 3 aU5"^_3i. jUy 3^-, I3 4 ;i>-li ^yj 

•^Ai 3 A 0“j: cr^'y O’.' 






0'3^’3'^* 3i jy. 


:fi 


ij:ij^ cX:;^ o'^;-* 3^ 0 ^;»'^ O’' '’“' 

iS3ji:i 3 ' \ ^j* ^ o'y' 3 ^ ^ ' j *3 

^yl^L Bi'C^ 3I I3 j\^\ 3 Jli y_j 33 I3 jUil ^_1 3 

33 ^ 3 '^S t/" c5’i^:’ ,y ^ tj ^A i 

0 ^ o';* O’..^^ .3^I> okAlCl ^^b 3 ' ^ >y ^ 3 ^ jl^l-*^. 

3 a;53-5^ t^jTala^j 3 ^ o'^H' 3 ■^■y3 ‘^' o'^"'^. 0'’3''" 0'‘* 3^ 
Cf.J 3^^^'^. 3 y (^lylbij c^ji 3 I 3 I O'i'iy'^y 

O; ^'’.3 3 ^'l3 3 o'*^ ^rr*" Oj^ '3 3'^33J 

3 ' Jt' ‘^’.- 7 ’.^ cT*'^ O’-' -^■^'^o'o.' r^o* o'?"^ '-®*-y 3 ->i 3 






oijlj I' jl Cjt^ 

aI^ J**| Ai I ^ ,1-J ( 


45 /^ .5_yj ji aLL- ^1 j> ji jjl oil 

\j jUL-Li j€}^j j i jji All—>1 y ^ jUil^1 

Ij oyls jll5 j! S i^\ (^li-Vjjy iy 

A;l Aols j‘.’j ^ ■} ^ ^ (J^l— jl _J 


All —\j (ji>L. 4il:> ^ Aol» 3 J-* ^ AUS^ ^5 jA jl {S3jt* 

tc—fly ijp'y J OAil_p- ^yS '^y eiAflA J!^ jjUoJ _;Ij 5 ^l ji } 

viA.ily ^*i jS^ 3 ^y. o' y. 0k3^’ 

iSj)j 3 ' 0^^ -^j3^ J^'j3j O’.' Oj^ 3 

A)3j>J I* Ojl^ ^ AiAi eO'^.' ^ 1.^3^ 0 ^*'^ 

0 '^.' y, 3J^" .AI.5^oli^^lj)l^_i J^iS 'jl I j |j)lA)J S 

oT j’}j^. 0k3^' 3 ' i/‘3X^ ^ Jl- 3 I 

i£j^^ N 'f Jl— ji (j| jl aIIjL 0—5 jLi jjl ji j A)iju»l a_y» ^^1 ^1 

vAHi'jir iy, jl _^_1 OVlJ jl <»5" :>\ ^ y\yu yl^^loil j^LL, olj^l 

Jl— eAi* OvXa 'f' ♦ Jl— 1) jjl jl ^ ^Is I j A*—als \ 'f' Jl— ji J 

^lUljjU 3 jlL-_^i» 3 j>Lf* 3 A53^^ jii 3 vJi^b j\J,\ Ji 
Cy.J^ Ai A->—3 ^ii 533 3LiS^ 1) 3 o'.;*.' ‘^Vl.l cU Jl-I^ 3 

Msf ^ ^jl> jIp- l-^Lj- o'^^ 33 vAj3_ji 6 l:>^fc _,5 jUl j\ OJu. 

^ 3 U_U J 3 a::-. ^ o*^*^. “'j j Ol^ 3 


cal experts, physicians, bone-setters, etc., who had to attend to the 
sick every day in their respective hospitals. Each doctor had 
two students whose course of study was of 5 years. 

A weaving factory, a paper factory, a mint and a tannery 
were also built in the Eoba’-Eashidi. 

There were 200 Hafez (those who knew Koran by heart), 400 
wise and pious men, 1,000 aspirants and 6,000 other students of 
diSer^t arts. 

Eoba’-Eashidi was populated by people of all castes and creeds 
and from all parts of the world. 

After Khwaja Eashid was killed, Eoba’-Eashidi was ruined 
and plundered by the king’s order, and the properties were con¬ 
fiscated by the government. But, after some time, when Amir 
Choopan, who was the real cause of murder of Khwaja Eashid, was 
sentenced to death by the order of the king and Khwaja Amir 
Ghias-ud-din, son of Khwaja Eashid, became minister, the 
grandeur and magnificence of Eoba’-Eashidi were revived, and 
according to what Hamd-ul-lah Mostowfi writes in “ Tarikh-e- 
Gozideh” about Khwaja Ghias-ud-din, the latter added many 
other buildings to Eoba’-Eashidi, the type of which could not 
be found in any other part of Iran. Eoba’-Eashidi was in good 
condition till the Safavi dynasty, but from that time, owing to 
many fights between the Turks and the Iranians withKoba’-Eashidi 
as their battlefield and several earthquake shocks, Eoba’-Eashidi 
was entirely ruined. 

Eoba’-Eashidi was so strongly and magnificently built that 
during the invasion of the Turks in the reign of Shah Abbas the 
Great, of Safavi, it had become the headquarters of the Iranian 
army. 

Eoba’-Eashidi was purely and entirely a charitable institution 
and its huge daily expenditure was realized from the rents of lands 
and properties, all around the country upto Mosul, held in trust 
specially for the purpose. 

What remains today of the Eoba’-Eashidi is nothing but 
heaps of mud, some broken walls, and awe inspiring silence, 
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English summary of the above Persian paper. 

THE GREATEST CHARITABLE INSTITUTION 
IN (MEDIAEVAL) IRAN. 

By Mahmood Ebfan (Tabbiz). 

Khwaja Eashid-ud-din Eazl-ul-lah Tabib ibn Abul-Kbeir 
Hamadani was the Minister of Ghazan Khan, the Moghol king, in 
697 Hejri. He was a very capable man, a savant, a philanthropist 
and a great doctor and was ‘fond of knowledge. Within a 
short time, his influence and power had spread over the whole 
kingdom of Ghazan Khan. After Ghazan Khan, his son 
Mohammed Khodabandeh succeeded him. Sultan Mohammed 
died after a short reign and Sultan Abu Said succeeded him. 
Sultan Abu Said being a young and inexperienced king, the 
enettnies and rivals of Khwaja Eashid poisoned his mind by accus¬ 
ing Khwaja Eashid of having assassinated his father, and in 718 
Hejri first Ezz-ud-dm Ebrahim, the son of Khwaja Eashid, was 
beheaded in the presence of his father and, after a few minutes, 
the father was cut into two halves by the order of the king. 

During his tenure of office as minister, Khwaja Eashid had 
founded a vast colony named Eoba’-Eashidi. It was situated 
at the foot of Sorkhab Mountain in the vicinity of Tabriz. 

The trust-deed, which was found in the possession of an old 
family of Tabriz, written with the settlor’s own handwriting, is of 
206 pages. It is divided into many chapters, each belonging to a 
separate and particular department, with instructions, rules and 
regulations to the head of each department to be carried out very 
strictly. 

The Eoba’-Eashidi consisted of an orphanage, a monastery, a 
great library, 24 guest houses, and many hospitals, etc. Further¬ 
more, there were 1,600 shops and 30,000 well-built and well-equipp¬ 
ed quarters. One special chapter in the trust deed is reserved for 
the management of houses for the guests and travellers, who used 
to come from every part of the world, and as to how to feed and 
take care of them and the sick, etc. 

There were 60 specialists for treating various diseases, sur^i- 



j\ jl» f* 

^ j^ 3^ ^ jj^'^ 

siXol j‘j^’ ^ 3^ i^'Afij iXi ^^ 

ji (_f ^ j> 3 3i ij“'j^ j^'^y 0^ Ji^ 3 3 ^*?* 

ol\3.S ^Ij L) ijl j^\ j <—^3^ f^i/^ 0^3 3 

0^j^jj\ 3Jj*^ (_s'^-^ij t^l-* ^ l:>- A)l^ Ail e>ji jKj 2_j.'-»- 01 _)IaC ji J 
^sL aAO ji _J AJj^S Cy>3 

oiJSUi (_^A*ij ^ A.iL ^At‘ <U__,i jl bAjU 

A^ L" 3 I jj::* jsl; jUjjs ^ ^ Jia. 3 Ijill® jl J_3*S^I JU-I o 5 _ 3 i 

l^“ oAilaJ (_J^; jAT (_^l>3l_3ji 3 i]l:>- ijj Al^li ^ 3^3 ^ Jl^ 

3 kl'.w 9 1) <JS3.^ 3 ^r”ji AliU (j'*^ 3 ‘^'a 13 (3i^ 

“^•o-® 0^ 3 3 3 SjA^ 3 » 3 ^J 3 'i.iiJi' <UA 

«Ai ill^ 1) oA^ iL^i ^i(_^ljil.]s 3 3 3 _3 Ui 


4.J j.5j;a 4.) l>o 3 4 a^ 33^1 j^'3 *3^ ^ A 3 

fl ^ZJjy {,y^i.a 3 I—J^^jo y>- JalJo 4-.A93 (3*3^ y> ^ 1-A93 

i3i_l 3 (•! 0533’ j»ii 3A ^3^^ 3;t^ j\ ^ <3^*^ j^. 

3 044;;^ ^ ^.*lc 3 “^33' 'jl3^1 3 r^J^ jl3®l Ol 3^1 3 jl jl 4 !a9_3 
i_3^3' tj’A* 3 '^*"1 la*^ ^1 4*\e <j 393 '® 3 3*3* (^1 ^l^®! jl 3 * 

1 ^3'A 3*^ 4A^3llAto ^ A ^ 

Ui«ao 3 ^3! lAal?> 4^93^^3aJ 1 ^>31^11^9 ^jIa-*^!! i^*-*.laJl A-Wjlu 

3-*^' ^3J_3*lIa!l 4)13 aS^ 4!1U 
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Cjj\c' j^> 1 j jl iA«j 

(S<.x^ 31 Oj^ tij ji oi '-^3 o\ j^.^ tSS^I i 

tX*J^j 4i>lt.^*^ ^ 1 j 0^.^^ jif‘^ ‘j^ij 

Ji-wj A>1 j^t «^l-^ 49^1 3 AJLmS^J k-AJlMif 3 

4lii i-X^ 4 aA^j^ J lX-w uXtuXs^ d 3 3 *-^-^ t.^faX«tfAa 

^uXll 4:>!^^ 41 j ji ^2;J jJl *i*Uc- 4>-l ^lli 1 j dub ^ jlj ^^ j1v„ a 
(^tX^j 4^1 0^3 ^ 3 ^3J^ 2*^ Cj\j[aC ^ 

^1^)1 j\ ^5^ ^•w’i t fJh ^J 3^““ ^ ^ J^ 3 

ojUVljl^3 ^3! 0^^'3 ^^i.3^ * ‘3_y^ * 33 ^ 0'^ 

Ij j ol ^ 1*1 jt^ j jl»tfp^ 3^^ SuX-sSjo iS'^'^J (^3 

oi-J ^ ^ ^*) 4j 3 *^3i 4# 

jD I 4*^1 uXii jj Ci"^ ^ ^^^^3 3 ^ 

J3 I ^ lX^j ji ijC^'f' iS 3 ^"" Ji^a> (j*L^ 

^ 0 jIaV^J^ ^ o *^^ 3 ®'-^'^ c^3^ 

(2jI;^i^ c<»>'tXj i»l ^ 3 ji(^ y 0 ^ 

(^3 Jl^ Jl'*^ ^ Ij fS'^^J 4Lla» iS^j\ asUsl jyl*!lft 

Cft^ 0^^^'^^3 j<-:>^^ j3 w—1«»3^ o>x>i^ 

j_yLc oLi <_a}_^ _j vi«^l y,j^ 3 ^ ^ 

S j^> 3 oiji fli iS^X^j ji \j Orw J J^ o5^ jS 

ciSJ j5 4* j,j 3 .ijjl J»_,^" 4. I 3 3 I Owj A» 13 ^. JJki ClT'jl 

• ai e 5 a3> 3V3l 3 S3»* ^a* I3 U«1 J ^3 4 *U 

«aiL ea'UUu ^y^\cjK^^j (_il_3» Ir 3I j\ ^Jy.*i■ 3 



Jl j,\ •liia A*\» VA 

cii ^ J3J 3 0'-:;^'i 3 0\j‘^. 3 

Jii ^ jl j£> Sff 3 J_^-^ 

0^**3J -^ C*-'^ 3 ^ 

ea^ U »:>-> 3 j' 'y^*' 3^ ^3^ S? 3 -j 

jkijLj (*Ui zijd^^ Jl_j 3 09_y_ I? 3^ id^} ^ 

j^l ^ jlJc. ''^f^\j\^ -;^ ‘^‘* 't^ ^ 

ikiUL <ul:^ i ^b olj'jil j 0 L. 3 U I 3 A*A 3 j»:^b. 

l^T<^i^l ^ ji J3- (*b 3 I j 6 3 3 03^^ 3 

o^y jjia *Uit ^ ^ ^3‘^j'‘ 3 j*!’-^*^-^ al;l 3 i" 4^ i\^ 

j\ ^ jCi j*ic ^lis jii j'.jft 3 Vr“. ^.^3^. 

j*»iA*ibjT **yd 35 *^^ 3 ! ‘'^Z\S' 4-A)L^ 

<u:ialla~9 i C 33 ^.J> 3^ ' '^b 3 U« 3 '‘S' (iPi3»^9 3 

.sUi-l 3 oslsU^U- »i.;*lsj ^ 3 ' O^-^j “^.b! J%' *^.j?'3 

flj5^ j*b ^ Ot" ■? 

3 I z^\ ^ flj5" wJli» _;«> ^ 3*3 “S* 3 

3 f.^3^j y*' (»^ 0^ Oa5l3:i« ^3^3 j J 3 -.' 

4*A jjI j/u j*_ 3 ^? SaL 3 (S'Jd’j ^ ^ ui' 3 I 333 d ^ 

3^ “S* j 3 <jl^ i^»*»lg elswij 3 ^^ 3 ** b i 3^'^J3® 3 b 

333 d oJj>\ 0{>y} 3 c'v3. 3 3 3 a> 

j^Uic wJU* 3 ^ d dti 3 b t^UiiSljb ji 

0b*lj> 3 q)!^ 3 ijji^ ‘-^.^ U* C/d. '•^ wX»u*-« 

4J*U« 1 jil ‘‘5* sMiiX ^j ^U js ‘‘S' 3 

^ 33 ) aSjjl cillUj# 3 ^ '*S* 3 ‘-b- 3 ^.^y*d >^^ 3 ^ 

“ . , . j*._jwb_,f t?' 3^ '3 *^. d 

•U^j^«fcJU ^ 


r V ljOJ j * -n* 

Jliisl JoL ^"U*i*) ^i “ci^G"'” j»«L 

j Cm«' jIlXao 4^ i jl^ 4^ O"^ J 

Ifil l->! i jt>:^>. JLiis! 

49^9iSti \-ijuP 4;oUfl9j jl W***-® ® 

J 5J) . . 4c.'_.* . J.^_^ J e5_^ iS'^t^J l^J 

3 li il'VU! (_^^'<>‘" J 

i d lXw 

j\kli (*1 oJjIj^ 1 

^^^1 oil ji 3^ ^ ^■> i 4:>-l3^ O^lCi 4^lyl>- diU 31 ^ 

p*-i l.^*4.-*A ( 3 ^* 1 ^>*J 1 A-^ OjUl Ui3 (_^ d-wj il**A 

Cl J •... iXtS' f* ^ijUQ o A*<^ \,l^ 0 Aj i o^aC^ Jlis* a) 1 A**^ A.***} i Ai S 

4ii'!dii y f" odfci** 5 1^9 o^j ^ 

d-wi-^ ^03 5-3^ ^3^^ l^-o-i ^ 3^"^1 4,*^l*ii (^1 o^l-i^ ol**#il 4*^ 3 

j 3)^ JwaiU 3 3 I J* J ^9 3 (^1 -5 -? 3ti l*^'°'' *-!Ala9 

li ^•iJ'l«M) 3 I 3 * ijf'j^ 0 ^*L«^ 3 j*^_l ( 3 "^^ 4il;> 3'j* LS** -5 

(O^^HjIs 3 (^jl- dc-i ^3 i^l^l=^ 3 ^ i 0~^^3^ ^ i 

a5j3l j^Ij^ ^Sj^3^ji(^ 3* 3I *■'-"'■ 5 *^1^1 Oj'^S '4iL^’3 3 

d^3' 3 ^ 3 3 la 9 L>’ jia 3 3 4 ij^ 3 I ^ 1 o d^i I 3 1)^“^ J ^ 

^5 31 o5 y kijld>-l 0^^.^ ^ ^^^ J 3 * Jlc^ 3 3 ^®i. J- 

3^ 3 Otf^. -5 ^’.^3“ 3® 3“** ‘-^1^3 3 ^'^Ijl3^1 3 (»i.'^:;’^^3'^ 3^** 
(^Us ^ C(«c.l^ 1*3 3193! 3*^1^ 3I 13 jlc^ 3*1 3 3I93I 3-=^ 


Cm I 31 ** S 9iJ»3 J_j,a»« 01313^1 Y lie lii» 33ja| I3 911*^3 ^ 

X*3 jX <13 J3 ^iJ"^ 3'*'. J ••• ■’3*. 313 >• V^’ J* *3*-= -^S"'S 








oU3> 4;J1 3 . . . i • • • 

.(T Jill ^€'i 

fS 

l^l^l j'ljjj,/ i . ■ • ‘-^3 O'-O 

J,1 ji 3 JpIL;. j\ jviU 3I Jl^ 39'>“ 3 ^ 3 (>^ J^. 

}\^ 3 ti3 J^y.jf i 3 3 

3 ^=3J 3 i^Al*’ j' 3 0^'®'^ Oi' *‘ >3^*^ 

jj', 4lib jC. e?a;3,3 33l;« X>.y9 35 3 ®^3^ “3;*^3 

^ 0’."^' o'^33® 3' Jk\ ^;'^3 ^r'3^ ^ ^.3^ 3^ 

4:3-U t^ay3 ^3 3'3=r 3^ ^>.3® 03=r ^.f 

?% y:> Sfr O' ^’.3® 3^ir? 3^ I3 0'-*^‘=- 3 

jJiS" 3.0 j»s^J A)_y 35 l> J^*33 -'3^*^3*’ ^'■^^ -5 


^3-^1^.011^33 ^jj' 0^ 3^ ‘^'•* '-^®3 ‘^3“’® 3 ' 

^.1,13-= y;;» 3 ” 'l’'33=^. ^3^' 3 ^3=?" 3 3 -k-^‘® 3 3.1 U 

dL y ‘5" jU 3 j'jOfl 3 0193 ! ^ 3 —»■ 3 Jl^l^ '•=^‘''^3^ '■{-;*'■3-^33 Oi' ^ 
jvllL 0d.)_l oAy 0 ^ 3 ' di,_ 3*‘iS* 3 3l',33~.> 0 U 3 jT 35 

3 IftjUl ^^•a'^ 33 3^3 J.“=*9 3 “ 3^*" O'^ ^ ^3j^ 3 

J 3.-15^ 3 '■f.'-^ ..^1 3 ? 3 3 ( 3 ~-^ oU- 3 O'^lfr _ 09^ 

^U*-) ^3"^ ’*’ •^•^'■■^■“ 4)1^11^ 3 ' O'^ 3^ 3 ' 3* 

3 ^jly lj\ 3 (^'-^;1'3 (^3 ‘r^' d3'-=?“ i '•*j!,3'^'r^'-*. 3^ (^i*“t“ 

3 Jiy CJ^Jis-zja 3 'y'..«^ 3 * 1.5^*. 3 0'-^;-^3 (^3 3 3^l~«a 

3 5 aS" y'.* 3 ‘^^®'''-’ 3 '* Ajlfl?- 3 o^jj €‘3 ^ lXP^ 

e J'.l' ^ 1131 £> 33 ) 3'3* 3^ '■* ‘r’' 43*,' L? 3 '-?®® 3^ '■^^3^ 3 ' 3* 

3 ' (^'^•0’3 j^3 3^ (3®!''!. 0'-^'^ 3 O.3^ 

^ (^1 A.olj £-493 35 “< 5 * lji\ O-'y (^j 1193 3 i3'l;'» (_^3 'lXS>'^ 


J'* j:* 


^ ^ »>y <-i9_3 laj!^ tW* 3 I “ 

^ fcX*-*fcj^ iX*^~jji\ ^ Ju-3f^ 4^1 ^ i fl^ l j « ^ ■) 

^\i £'i iLlio a3_^ iS'^J ^3 JuUT*j5 S Jk^l 49t«j U 3 <-*3^ 

i_A;!lj (^l^ll 5 ^ . dll*! jh dL (»1 s£' J» jl o5 ^ jjl>. 1J 

J'. '^- J"*-^ ‘'^ ^3^ J3I 0*3) jl tiSl3 

<>.' 3' ‘^. i (* 3 - ^.313^1 ^35 

4 ^J 3 5^^ \ J 4 ^) (y-319 |*A 3 4 li! S 4 :St«.} cjllS^ 

3 ^ 3 ^ ** I3 ^^*»»» ^1 3 oiLwyJ^ 4 -vO 13 ^^' 3'* 

3l;^l 4 :?! 3 sU^ 3 4 ;)! 33 ^^ rA 03^ ^3 Ju 1 ^;T 45 ' L-3JU 

jTf 3 a:;l3>:^ l^jl jl AL 1*1^ ^5* ^rljuia [; ai: 5^ 

3 AilL-j Ails^^lls 4r^>j (3'3‘^ 0^ <^* A4>l3;> 

3 ♦ • . . AlSll-o ^^3 AUl4 iJILb jl ^\ 

35 <15” J^l 4:>s«.) jl (_d5^4i»- jl S (*1 o5_^ 
AiS^^i-^l 0 A> ^ Jj:^ ^jc. _j 

j}J 3* 3 iS'^^j ^3 ^33 3^ ij^J^ (3^ 3 
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‘-5^ ^ 3 ! 3^3 Ole I, ^lAfklSr; 5 IJ 3 c^oAs-i^l^ 

0'j>3j S jsi 3 0-.>_3> 3 jsj o*-^ 3 0*-J35 jCs 2u Ap. 

3*fl»- 3^ 4^Utf93 3^ t5^3*^ 3 ^3^ '-^3 3 4lil^oi^i 

41^ jl Ijjlj 3 v^'.li 3 3U93 3 Ijjl kfl ^ 

0-33 J3l» a:J 53^3 3a 4 ' jlA,l 3 jU-3 J „ 4 O-iTWl y. 

AlS^ 0133 3 aU 3 3^3 vO--) y l_ylA>_l Ail, oA ;«,3 30, 0X13? jUsd^l 

A-J 3 J j«jijJi i^- f^Ui » 





J^Ju.A jl tillU-A jj>_l Oy^ ’’ ju LJj!\a ^^\ U^ijldi 

‘‘{jf 'Sji^ jif". osiil j_js 

^ 0^ 4*U«i_j y -5 (2,-^ (_ri 

^ jJl A:>1 5 ^ ' y.J *^Ji’ '^.'^i 03ij^‘^3 

j| Juu (Afcl J^ yil JlS ^^ 3^ '^^*. OSyiS jii iUi* J 

yH als«o 

aiAjal OLi "V J J J OiT 3 y^ ^ 3^ ^ y^[>- 

^ ijyya^ *-3^1 _J C^\aj Oiy^ lAJi^ 

4^L1» 3! (j^y (_n^ 3 alIaj i5 y U uj'liiJljli j> 33J y ‘'^ 
3 iSii^Jyi.» ‘-^.«>^ 0* ^ (*i^ ^Lotlc 

^ ilji <S‘J^J j\ ^ ^ 

^ ^iyay LJuSlji 

4jtf33 (3^^*® ** ^ o^y ^imJ ^3 y 

fcSiwj 1 «j*^ 3 y ^3*^ (3^ 3 iS'^^j J'^, (3*^ 3^ 3 

3 u3f33 “ . kiwl»lj5 j;> 3j^ 3 ^ i (tr. <-^“*^ 

3 ^1^3^ ^^ 3^ 3 3**** ” 

3^ ” <»5* ^Is yl^ “ 53j ^ “^ij ^ -J ^ 

f jW “ -r-i' 3' v^«u^l 4*^33 o^j^ y* y 3 3*^ ^ tXfcil* 

3^ i (*• 3 »U)l:>- j5 I*^!»i> 

‘* ti<»<'l4~J l^^ls yVl' ^ ^(j'^®"* -? 0'~93_^^ 

Ail ji- 3 jLol 3 4jli^ 3 4jl^ ^ 3 ^ 3 3 3 

C*»***' <3»i»»w,i> ^1 j\ cAj ^ j 1 ^ 3 

0^3 y,3 i i i i 3' i 

-Xl* C *wCi!» \ 
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3 1^1 5j^l (^^L( »_J9 j 3“35 I3 j*ij«l» 

3 I t-l) jP (_^i<33o ejji Ox*! c/® 3 *«i^ 3 

^ r” !3 3! Jl^aO jl 3 *^3t 

-ClS^^U ol 3* 3 dliT^3^ jljU^j ja 'S Jks! .JO l)^i3» V 

• • ^ 3 j*^ 3^ ^^loi Ij ^jLoI o^l^l o«»*alfr ^5* 

l» _^L»» Ij 33!^ ^3 3a <> 5 " ^L« 5 ^0.l<j 3_^^* <* 5 * OjIi 3 

i\fca 03 3J. 3 33la ^^xxiLU 3 *^53^33»*3 3 JlOIj Im/TX i** 

^3 0lyLx> 3 jl33l^ b 3! ^ *3^ ^3^ jCa 3 

^3 ^ 0 >y_ 3> 401^J 3 *i^3a ^^U333 ‘yj.a/^ t^J^3 

0^3^33; 3 3 ‘'^!**** ^13! l3il.j!(>Jal3‘>5*^;U3 ^c. 3 Ljb!3aV3l 3 t?*xO3 

03jJ^l 33 3 03''^> ^ ‘^.V’3 Oio(^l3a;^d;3.3 |^30ljy_3B 

(jala o Ij <S j iXOoIj iS^ji jj *^533 l«o)l3la 

^-< •^!^ 033^^'! 3^ !3 3! ^ O}!’^ 3 3; 

Oasi-oj. J3X. 4^ iC jft aj_lj odo33:»3 jjlwj ^ “ . a*a 033:rj 

(3^ J 3^ -5 Uj’IjI^^u 13 3I jjjju. 

3I cola JU jTl cib ^ 0I93 o€'jjt Ju5^^ 

<^''^3*, t^^r^3 Q3 3! COloj /!' 3 3I ^a 3 jif 3! JU 

^3> (“33 43'.'■^i <^!3aa ^ ij.!^ (j^J^ 3 ‘^13^ . 

<0^35 l^T 033^ 3 jOIj 1^135 S ^'Ul3a JL* ^(t <S .a_^33.U 13 3I 
Aj3al 4^1 <^lo. 3I dlx^ij Q3 3laj <,a^^ 5* 

03:^ 3a ^3-3 Ju 033*. <3‘353^3L-1 

(3*^<^33 J3»^ '3 3' oiiZ.j 3a;jt ^_all ^^^a 

oiy£j\js .oL ^ 3I dl yj 3a jJo-Jo Ji» ouufjl 45* 


'^**'1 jl(S y 


Ij»| <•!» 
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'4jl:>- ^1 ^ _) i O^JJ^ f 

^b- 3 o'J3^ 0*i' i Cl'-?*" ■> 

3' b^^-*“ j t5ti> j* '-f=Ty^. '-d3 “.. • o'j®^-^ 

4jl:»;l.*^ji jjj o -i 

.S ^iTjy* *3^9 b«l j5 <Cib ^ J4 Ij 3;^^ ^S'^J 

^IS^A 3 Jujl 3' 3' ‘^'®^3‘. (^.3 <3^-*£' ^y3 

5jl3(_g’L)u3>J 4^jjl—A lAJLftiAj 3'u kXili 4iib bj'J*' 0^3 

3 I jTl 3 «5j 39 *;^ <wi^!l j'^j^'j j'-* '■» i r'-^ ‘^y^ ^ 3 **- <3'»'' 3' 

fU “ o JO. <<^ ^ja ■* oiy, d\^ <>' 

3^ <_Ca (“IIj aS3> ^3 3l3'^ 3Ul)3 

ji ^ oa31 ^^.Tjl ^ 3 Oil 0>M (y> 0::^^*“* 3 

»ab 4-.^ tit) Jol) jLU^wi j^Ca j^l 3I z^\ o^ Ot*“ o'^b*o 

g5T3' Ot> ^ 3^ ij^ cT^ ^ 00.3^03IJ (it)_ i^'^jf>'^ 3 a3l. 

^If- 3 jufl> ju “ JOl) jv;> 3 O'-^. jy<r^ J-Ji 3^ 

a._L » JOL-* 33»1 3 jbl; 3 fU jsla 3 3 ^*3^:^' 

4\)5^ o',jCx. 03*'a^ tJai 3 ^3)_o:U 3 ^3:^1 3 '^'■'. 

•3'3*-* 3 . • ■ 3^3'^ 3 ‘(»*^ t/3=^ 3 ti'3 

j«3U5l t?3y 43^3^ cr*' 3' (^^3*. jy^5 oyj t^3‘^ 

" . . j'y^ iSy 

^^Jbu ^ .'-.*^3® b' 3 4)l:»»)Jj,»< 3 IfiJljta fj'-^ 

4StI)l Ij Ju 3.U 4;o'a <^^^3 4>3) iX)_lj iWl oa3) 33*U> Iiijl3l9 

^ 3 «a3> 3^ 3^*“ '3^ 3 40^ 33yt^ 

jkilj *3lil 3 J[^l a^nflii JklSi ^*’13^ ' 




^ 3 s-l^l ^ t 5 *^ -J ** (*i^ 

jj! « 5 _y_ Se^J^ c?^ j* i “ ^Jl 4 ■lJw ^l*o” Jkil Cilia ^lio 

j> oJ^;*l» \j^'' ^/3J CS^'^\jfi 3 “0\3T^ 

ja jl OjLc ^ ” — •‘^ ^ i^llisj Jjl oil jl (J3I 

1 1 iS33^ 3 Csj a LS^ ^ ^ (^^.^" 

(jl 4 sl-i>i j oiA^wS^ jjLi _^X-*i ts^ l>jL* < 5 * i^Lu j^l^a 

j^l CJ3j't3 3 aiA-jla^^l (_)j«fc» _j aat^ 3 J^ 

^1^3 ^Ifli 3 j*i_l fls'.^' fli (^iJi.;-^j ^3 1 3 ^••■^ 0 ^ 3 ^3 

j> J j^l <S Ju*.?*' jl JllO C>*l<*l ^^1 tjii-ls ji ^ ^^l 

lA-w^li 1 ^ ^ *—Aal^ ^^uXa a^la 

(_fal**« 3^333 Oj^ 3 ^^a l 3 *;| ja 1 ^^Lial 3 ^ 

j_fVli 3 iXk*^ ^a lajsil ji j-4 1 ^ 1 :^ 3 ^ iAjIaJ 1 ?**^ 3 ^ 3 

3 ^ **. . • oiA^la ^ IsIa^I » 2 <>»i 1 ^1 ^ C«»«l iAak-S**^ ^j^3 j^^3 t 3 i^ 
AaUiij ja '^^oAa 1^1 Ol^jl 3 Lafl j3> S (^1 ^ ^iasl^ lXi_Ii tli^l 
3' 3 ^ 3"^ OUayi j Ia« jl Jo il 3 v^i'v-i 1 1^1 Ol 4 aa 3 l 3I 3 

3 l^^i . iXLiilj cilia Jliliil q\3 C 3^')C> 333 3* iA)3i' olwfcol 
(^l^^a ol ” <* 5 * ^*^33 3^ C*>M^ *^3i '-^3l-‘* Vli 3^ ^ i^.'y 

1 

t^ 3 ^ 3 ^.^ tX 3 kXo ^ l3«ul3a ^3ic- tL^3a 3 Mj ]^Isyil 3a 3L*j 

3 ^ 3 ^ ^ 3 ^ 3^^ 3 I **“^3 I V i oi AA^ ^ioua Ii*—* 0^3 

3 i-Cj_^ laol ja j»A j^3 3 j-*"* 3I f3^^ s-1^3a 

^33 J:^] 3 'i'*i*'.3*'^ kXswu-^ 313:^ ja 0^3 >i<^i^^li-^-i 5 ^‘-^l“aiil 3 l 5 o^ul 

• • ^^^^3*" 3 ^ 3 ^^ 3 ^.^ 3i 3 fl*!' j*;^**^^ 3^ f C<»«1 (J-Ci* 

lAily;3 3i j2 aAt ” o« 5 fc i»3» » 

JU-I J-5i3 4»|j£. jl 



J 1 j l j «il' al 


Y* 

C/.J ^ Ij O'^J^ Jll»w 5 ^li 

4 ^ij:>. jl !j (jllaL- _5 5 _^ ijjllai^ 

u\^j 4 ^ 1 _j>u oiAli IlX^ iXS^ ^jllal**) << 5 * iJJLI>-L( jjl^U) 

Ij jl a-ij ^ juIiS^ j 

^L> 3 ^ da^1 4^1 _p. ts*V^*^ 

j> iA;^ jjUaLi 

.Asa_^ 4 -»-^ 3 Aj 0 ^^* 3 ^ Ij 4 ^ 1 _j:i-aj^ cTt*" j"* iJ'J'^ J^lio ja 

liV3* alSl Jli"! Y\A JL J3Vli^al ■*s^ ^As»&^ ja 4 *il 3 ^1 

4^13»- Ols3 ^_j 1J ja \j j»^ jjj' ea^ ^^3^ ^L> <<5* ^_jJl jy>- 

s^l aab 3 I 3 I 01*3 ^__ 3 U 1 j ( »1 y oL ) «S 3 ^ 

jJU ^\ jl O3T Oi> i cL A^j 
( «!^ tjUs ) ^ 3I ^.3^" CL>3i 

;^UL C«,l e^_ 3 jIa^ 4iv> ^j\ jl >(5" a>^ jl J> A;^^ 4:>-l j:>. 

J‘.j^ J y.j^jy. 3 ^L ‘-«3 '3 (/ 3^1 3 ^ 

4^L;«53 ja A^J ^'3^ 4$Il:>. C— 1 ea3> j^ jv ^ Ji J 

4^1 ^ eiji eAj_ajT al^ ^_1 4S^'l:s. JojT t?iA;^3 ^^3 

3I <Cila ^jl«j U jl> <i5" Ij ts''’*Ji3'^ 3 olc-lj (ji aL> j 

J^^.J 3 0^ <i^'i 3* 3 '^3^ i c-1 4::^L UiTja Ij 3 

C-j-ILj \j ^1 4 j__^ 3 3 ^Lw, J»> J ea^ ilal A9-I ^jl ja 

aUj^r^^l 4 i 9 u j(il« c—l oa_;lo^ flj oab a L^l ^a S ^jiS' 
U;\ ji tUic. 4S* j^l 4 ;^_^ 3 “ A^U aLm » _ajl 4lil a c-lsl 3^ 
ajA A(.lji ^y€Ji} 31 ^ 

Introduction A — rf'i*. 15-^3 c*.->'->^i C*'? <--^ <3i>^ 

c—i ‘jjT LJlr L’Histoire des mongols 



^ 3 flos^^l UMjA 3 jjI oai fU^I ij' 

3 <4 0^'* Ija JJ33 aU OjI. Q\i^\JU 

jUl 3 oL- 3 £Jlj_p. J\ 

<uL:ii3 esl^ jl^I, <5* o»la <ul:ii3 jl Ji A93iT 

fU a 5^J 0303 ojsls <,31^1 3 o553lo_r33L- «a:^_3i jl^l \j 

cTJ o' 3' ^ ,3-5^ 3 U c-ib iL |*lS^I3 aal3JU- oT 

.^33 ^1J S j3_oll O^J Jl:^ ^3^ 3I Jl>l /i 3I 

041-3 (*»'> >:* r' ^t^3 0^ 3' 

k-p-b^i j*fcl 3 >- ^ Ifyy, S 0^3 4^1 _p. ^- 1 ^ 3 

JUip-l 3 Ofto« 0Ll5j4 l^T^_3l- ^ 4»L:i53 >^T4p«i- 3I 3 

Ob ^ 3^3 0;^3 »li.t J,\ S 53! i M .3 

C* 3 hA^ iyp\Jai 3I 

4 )los- ::iC^-lo^^!_^l O;! ^iljij^_ 0 !IjO 3 4 >l 3 ^ 
j\jj.dr^ Oilj 0 b- 0 ' 3 '^O 3 l 33 .i^^l^Yjl-^ 3 ^ 33 Sj^ 3 l-. 
^>•1^3 0-3S ^'53 Oi^-b 3 3,Vc^3^ 3' fjy. 3i3i ol' '^.^f 

Ob- 3' 'j 53P- Or^U^ 3 ^3=^“. ' J <=^^33 33. 

.b Ob. o'3b <3itV, 33^j^\j^ 3> 3 ' ^ 03 oi 3 3; 

<il 3* C.ib ^ t^5 00 o' ^•33* ^.:>l»~rb .Jo-l3^ oT 

i>3- J ‘^b .'4^' ^OUlai 31 ^ 3 ^3^ 

o' 3 b 0 ^^ 3 ' ^.S3C 3I oL^l 3 fU;! 3I i3; i^OUJUb 

j#3*» 0^ 0*.' 3 ' ^ i oi 3! o^-'i^r '-j^ ojf- oiU- 

J^'^. *Ji 15 *. j\tpr S o^ J,\ jOaL 3 C-i-jtT 3a Jl^l 

05^3 ^'y» Ol^:> 3 ^ Ob3 0*.' ^^-^ 3^3'39 i' 

i ol^ ji 31 'j OaU <53 AJS3 3 .533!' C-O; ^^ 


>1^ Ij'i" 

^ V^'^ >v* /l^i y.ji Jh^ ^ o^^\> j\ 

t 5 t 3 o^J3^ ‘-*'^ 3 (*iij uhi ( i)*^ ) iS^ ^ 3 

_5 i Zy ^ t5*^ 3 *~* ^ '**'* i jl *J ^ ^ ,j^ fS ^ 

I^j^Ima 3 Iwtij! j5 iSJ^J3J ^ 3 ijl i Al»u j 

iSXi^j^A ( ^ J .P“ 3 ^,3 'j3C^y »^_3; 3^ j\ 

J133 du-i'j A:^l i^j 1 Co^LIai ^^ 3 *, 33 "**® 3 3I Jo U 4 ^il *3 3^ 3 

^ 5 ** ^ i^j ) C > «" ** 1 Ai*^l 3 0^^ 0^ 

^ (.^t*®** 3^ . *^1 4*4^^ t^liwl 3 

^ ®^ 3 i Cf.J^3y 3 J^3y. 3 ^ L ?^^^3 (^3 ^ 

^3 (^3;^ (^^•o 3! Jju 4 ;^ 3 f 3 ^ < 3 "^ 0^3 3 ^ ^ 0^y* ^ ^^3*^ 

^ tf 

3I 35 33ia-« •O0LM03J ldU»l uX* uX^ Ci.Jac 3 43^ L 
1 Jo Li ^ 5 * (•ao I3 (^3 A^Liis3 3>_3^" (*3^ 3 j»jjJ ^IasI 3jl>- 

^3“^ 3S jjl* las*) > 15 ” ^\ {J^. 3 vl**^ 3I 4 iu-S 

'^^3 *?’^3^ *3^ ^ JoiL) I^Ua (^1 )a^\ 3 a 4 ia^^ (^\ 

olX^ 4*^3) ti«S^^ 4 s cfl„tf) ^6.0 3 3^ 3^ 4 aIaA 33 1 I*'-**! *Joi 4 «fci3J 

ekXi I_i 93 0^ ^ 3*^ 3 — t?iX^3 1^3 ol3L*c. 3 4 * 1)1 (J)*.ai^ 3 

— '-* 3 ^ 3 3 ^ 1 * i ^3V OU.« _ Jl^ol 3 1 ^3! ^3L«» 

*^ 3 ^^ 3 ^^ 33 ^^ 3 ^ X ^‘^:^^3 ^3 ‘>^1531 3I S 3^5^^U^"3 4! ••t 3 4)8 lX^ la? 130 

(5* V.^^—(*i^” 3 0<J'^’ iS'^J ^3 (J'3^ 3^ (^"3.?* 

^ j\a% 3 jl)L«,L c*»Os- « a3^ eoi!3 4 lijS 

^ 3 *>VL- 3 45l333.^l*« 3 (j^os- 3 oJoi Ol^ i^^^^3 
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English summary of the above Persian paper. 

A’TABAT-UL-KATABA 
THE EPISTOLARY OP MHNTAJAB-HD-DIN 
BADIA’ ATABAK-I-JOWAINY. 

By Mibza Mohammad ibn A’bd-dl-Wahhab Qazwini. 

The Iranian copy of the epistolary collection of Muntajab- 
ud-dln is the only one which exists in the National Library in 
Egypt. According to what A’ufi, the author of Lebab-ul-albab, 
and Said-ud-dln Varavini, the corrector of Marzaban Nameh, say, 
for a very long time, this book had been the only pattern and 
example of epistolary collection in the countries where the Irani¬ 
an language has been taught. 

Its author was Muntajab-ud-din Badia’ Atabak-i Juwainy, 
the chancellor of Sultan Sanjar of Saljok and the maternal uncle 
of the great grandfather of the author of the History of Jeban- 
koshai. 

He lived between the years 511-552 Hejri (1117-1157 A. D.). 
He composed poems in Arabic and Iranian languages also. 
Anwari, the great poet of Iran, has praised him in his book 

The above mentioned work contains letters and correspondence 
that Muntajab-ud-din had written during his life-time. He has 
narrated and mentioned many incidents about the governors, chiefs, 
and religious leaders of the Sanjar period, some historical events 
with correct dates, which are very important and cannot be found 
in any other history. 

This book is an example of the epistolary and prose writings 
in the Iranian language in the government oflEices of Saljok in the 
middle of the 6th century of the Hejri era. • 

This volume contains 308 foolscap pages, written 17 lines 
each, in clear old block Naskh script. It was completed in the 
Moharram of 671 Hejri. As we have mentioned above, this book 
was the only copy existing in the world, but some of its portions 
in the Epistolary of the Saljok and the Kbarai^m i period are 
preserved in the Asiatic Museum of Leningrad. 
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Jlo*! j 1^1 (_^-*.»tI« \j _j j*)ola y ^)Ji" _j 

j 5 aI) 1 |*^* 3 -j I 3 

3 j*i‘^" i '-V*^ 3 'eJuj 

(_jlj 3 sl^lo j (Jic ji^ j *-^ 3 (ir^ 3 lAil) 

i^j* 3 ^3^^ 3 0~9jL*lo 3 i^j,joi 3I c^lHaS 3393 3 

0*^ ji tS^-^ OU^a ^ o>^ 3! 3 fU.Z»! jiai ji 3 

^ji> JLw" ijiJ y, jS 3 ijl a (_;-3^»ca 3 J3 <ao ^Ja',^tl 3 

^jcp" 0^*^^ j^, ^ lAj1jA-o CU--)3-^a jj 3I 

aIS I 1 4) aIJ 1 A»JL^ laic 'J| ■ - 1 

0^ i *^->9 3 O'^l ‘ !-U1*!1 »aLx. jM 

C**>J' j»*jc aIiI (*lal ‘^’.3^ 3 3 Uic 3 l^a! j\ 

JU *1 3I ^13^ A».A 3I 3 all 5 ^(^Lj 3 J^*jlla 3 aUail 3 Cacl^ 3 

^ <0ll fbl I3 ^*a J^\ cUl >1 i r>^-Vi ^Ir Ola^a 3 

3 ^t® 3 ^ 3 4 *«m) 3 C<>i>-lLXa ^ 3 -Vijli 

uAiS” 3I L ^3:>3 JI93I jU3:u 3 1^135 3a:i_l*j ^j;? 3', 

J^ 3 ** ^ij ^--33 ^ 3 3 3 ^3-a 3 0;!3' 3 

3 ^ 3 ' 0 ^ 3 3' 3 J 9 ^’ J/,35 3', |*S»- 3 jo3b 

33 *» ^31,1 l>" ^*> 3 J3^ 3I 3 3 j^^Lj U 

*(Jl*)' ^1 ».l^l LXliU alflia 3 JJllaa 1 ^ 3 uUiS^ 

333 3a *i^^\ Ja^3 A:J **«5 >-^3^ ^^3 (“^aJ 

N'TNt 0^.1 r* 3.1L» ^s^ iSj=:^ N'T or 4^ ^^1^3 

— Ale. ^_jic ^_3oU3}^^ ^ j> ui^ lA>«C |%1 a> ^ 

‘ (••**'^« '• ) *-43 ■ ‘^-U jcW ^ 

mU^ *!► i. u cJf » J^Vl ^3 r 
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u ^ u jfii jT^i 

3 c*—II> k* j o^jUm j !_^ls aIc 

^3 J' yU JU J J 4 iJ (.b J ^3 «;^«| ^ 

j \j ^;;ld.*;:« ^ U^l ju^ ^1^ ‘>'^\^J j\ ji 

sIop-I j c’^.^ i 1*1^1' Ji:^ 3I jU,pcL-L M/l 3 jljcl j.^ ^ 

jUpe^l ^_^3 03I ^JUc I 3^^ 3 olJd-sbjT"^ J* 3 

fU! J.a)! (.1_^ (.:jLVi 2;lr 03^3 ,*ii3-> ^^ 3 - i' 0^ c^b3t 

03 *>^i. 3 ! iOsL U ^U. c^% 0L,1> ^.,^1 

^^>•3 3 '£ 5 T 3 ^.SLii^l_^ 3 a>J> C--1 f3k 
^31 o \*-3 u 3 ^,13^ ^_3 ^L.lc 31^ 3 U:^ J^- 3 Jir3 

^3^13 i_^. gjT J.U, 35 

v^:C 3 ^333, 3 ^3^ 3^^ i 033 -» 3 » 3I ^-l:^ ^43? 3 

'^'^3' ‘^j'3^ 3 o^X c-.it 3 Owl; ill i^* 0)33 _^_ ^133! 

oU^l 3 a^j- Jl^ ^u=^L ^_a)l (•!^ ^\; ^ 

3^w 3 o~jloJl3,L jr 3! di,_ 3i J"rA 3iiia 3 3,;u;> 

i o;>- i J-l- 3' ^ ^133! ,^3. jl:;:.! 3 a,li- 

33 Alt ^1 ^3 ^b ^^lUo cUl oUt^l oU*i» 0 -Ij 3 *03^0-! 3 

obUU fU! L /^3 

t 5 *^ 4-30* 3 ^3la* 3> 3 t3*->3'J ^‘3 Ow3«.3. A^ ill 

c-:>^oU , o-b j' 

fl-j >^>yj b j.fl^ o?^b f>l-VI j;!.-ciTosu. ^j, 

^ X J 

‘'*Tl'/'''i I ‘''^’j‘*''^'“‘’‘'»-'^C:’“' f ‘(’XTHiFi 

•.(-,--u L) ojU.( ;j-Vij,.^Uj^. . .^|,.^^.I,I, 
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^ ^ L«*i I (J i I—A**^ j-' 3 *>^*‘'** ^ 

iZ^^j 3 wac-L ^ tX*—ij 3 ^ j> l» 3 

^^^^tilAflc- 3 1 3 ^IjjL^ 3 ‘^3j^^ 

^ 3 jc tXlI« ( 3 *--^ 3 3 ^ i Ui^ 

il^U 3I 3 jl^ 3 c-iiy j^oJUl *—**iJ ^ 3 vI <*^-“'3 Oi'^ 5 j»i^ aI«^ ‘t*j!* 
aIsIj ^ ^’."^ 5 j 5 j! y^\ Cj[sxLat ji 3 1^ ^ J a>f'j ,\>«3 

\^.s-j 3 Ca*a (.X^ La ol I— Cm^3 ^ 3 

^^Uoa Ij 3'^^ ^ ^ja tlJ^\ij CjIa-n^ 3**^^ Oi-Lit I 3 1 

(jl*) ^Ji 1 jl j»i 1 3 ^ ^ Olfc ^a 3 

C-ilil 3 ^i^ 3U^ ol^l**^ 4^ 3 jt>\ ^^li jl^ oUls-l 3I ^ ^ 

^ 3 ^ ^ 3 ^^ 3 ^ ^*^^**“*' 3 ^’'^^ 33^ 3 ^ 3 ^*^ 

l^c Xa^a 3 jX^ 03! 3>* 3 Ca-aI 3 *^ 3 '/ ^J>JiA 3 k^ _j 

olii J ^ _y l) (jl Jkil^-(ji jl 3 ^’*7** (_5'^k> 1 _J 

H ji f^i-Vl Jk^l j cUl Ji:>! 3 C^'^y_ 3 3 (^1 ^1 jl 

^**<13 3^ o-^^;’ *01' (“Isl j^a*a ^ iXS" |«> lXj^m 31! 

3 ^U Jlsl jlkil j3 3I (*3 obi jIj*I 3 3l3il 3 vl^oljjb- ^^1 uXac 

IjjC- 3 1.9j»!b jS ^ 4..ic 4)ll tX<r ^'JLh VI ^1" I3 ^>_y>- 3 

(3A<<9 i_^fcl ^3*0 3 ®3^® J *^3^ jLi^O 3 l3^^ (*^ 

j*k ^lL> ji 3 .33) O3*» 33» ikri- ^jt) 3:>- ^31*3 jl (^3^3 3 

0'^9 / ol3j 0I39I 3! iS3'f '^>_ 5 l^l 3 3!^^ ^kJL«l 3 (obl ^3 *LjS1 3 

o^ Xj-'" “Xi- j3« V 3 ^_-y_ ij» JkU 1 Ij V jj 1 lX^ 


XwO.^ 


r- 


jl J'* Ai_U J “‘.sXb'' 3l_^ 33>3 .)Ii 3 J^Vl J 1*^ ^ 

* Cm**! 3 " -^^ ** L <( ft 

‘ x^l* t5->li3 jlj j*J x._^ J ‘ Jt^Vl ^i liT f 
«aAUdjj3i»3i«£U»i..yrj^ jl»L «^U*jJ» AlA3(t)*J^Ml ^ I JS” T 


u'.!^ ^ O-j J 3^** U-^Ik-I (J1_^.^ 

M—^ ♦ ^ <[jjI^Jl uX£ 

(_^^1 l3'®'^jj (_)^ ^ ] '^>i*>l-^ l 3 —^ j> iSJ 1 J _J-i*»;» 

cA) 4^1^^ lsC.ij ^Uj_ 1 ^*<,L-*.jl J f^^V! ^■‘** 3® lXi j|j» 

M^.Sro^ < [, j,./lr :;i 1 (. UI jl ^ Jlk.ll Jo IkUll^l 
^L» 1 J^ 1 jl J 4il I j (.5*® ^ f ^ ^ l-jl*E«al iJl^L J J 

^l*A-JI jya^A lX 3^ ^1 Jut— _yl fl_>9 ^l" Jl^lj 

‘S WO ^ ‘[ouA Alll cisl 
4Jl( Jl]»l 3 ^;> ^ Jc 1 Jiij^ ^<lki»tt J Ualuvo (_J4^ 

3 3* f>- 3 si jA ^*1A» }! 3 3^ (J^. ® 

* \ V V _ \ y ♦ [^ 4 j L*—^ _j J J-^jl 3 (j*^ "^33* 

013^ <J^ 3 I jlaoa ‘-^'. 3 !®’ 3 I 3 I 3 

3'l>_3 s-l-i;! J.«31 j\ 4)^.) ^313 six* lXj sjUT 

(*U 4 ^ Li si-wLj J 3 I six* I sit45* l_j 4t^^'xsu ^ 1 ._*jlSC» 3 I 

■ (N *\^- \ *\® (J") I ^ 3 ^oLj Vl sjll5^1>>'l.»s_jj^»«^Uc" 

j*M y ^ iSiJ x o 

Jr* fliai J <zJji oL* oL^_^ 3I ^1 (**j *.5 ‘ ^l«- 3 ^*1 

jj^'^ ^',1 ^ _ ‘•At 41- jj Jji* sjL .1 Vi sjb.f j^iU-x ^ 

i)i> J*« jl Ox* cUU 5l 

C.-I (• • \ - •tt ) •lixjjiy. J-i'l ^_ 4 l| xVb 3 |j* j yul, J. fy^lli t 
S->U V lyU* J;! ^y>-J - ‘All 3|_^ jl J» ^.jl" 0l J ^ cJ^ 3 fl> <y.L ^y>^ 4? 

U aJ I »>• |*laxJ I Ci l]*L 4 I >• I • 3 ^^ l^lc sj W I ^ \j j^"| ^ f ^ 

‘« 4 »-j. i| . A-- A^ ^ J.;i ^_jj| ^ 

4m i^-.A» ^ iki>. 31 j-l-Jl jl jl^l 451 J, U yySCx ,y_l J 3 r 

• ^1 <i |3 ^jU J |3 J Jlj JJ jl IjlJT jl ^ i,a J (<Ajl^i 


^ I4«l) jit 


A 





^ Cl*.'^^ t#*** ^llai AtttjiX* 

^ A - N t O' 

^ ji*^l ^ lx 2^ ^ a L^1 jlj ^^^*“;’ tvifl! 

r*\ _ \ n O' ‘[j^^ 

j'^' ^ j^^^*** ^ jjj J 0 ^3 

j^\ italic 4^1*11 (jut* ii^! ^1 (iiit^^ 1^ ^ 0*'^^ 3 lAiJi;* 

r «• f 

rt-X\ o' Ir-uil ^Isl 

jjiala ;iik« JftI jl ] ij~\y J 

i X — X o' ‘ Ia J_^i 4)il U«It> 5 yu^ V 1 0“-*^®^ 3 LjjJlujLc. 

^_jlSCJl_^l o’.'^'^ ^J‘■^3 Ji^. 3^ J 0^3'^3^ '^^.J 3^^ 

0 X —i X O' f eJUt I? 4lll ^Isl o*^*Ji O; Jl^l 

fM«“V1 o*^ 0’.'^ ^ o*^^ '-3?'^ 3 0^^^ '^3 ^X^aS 

"X X*—"N • o' Alll f Isl Ljll^l LU-tt ^^1**) I j*3« a)_jjJ1 iXi jA 

jjlc fUl aUj^l j^. 3^1 (J"3^ 3 O^y t?l^9 

r * 1 

^ <ui! ^1^1 ;J»i**-•.*<-1 ^ SSf" A*«r^ ^1 •i.>-*£- l/***-^ 

yii* At_^ jjlc J».l j>l^^l ^1 3'3 L?J k>U 

jL.y ^kW y\ ^JuJi j c:jl.vi 5 yitfi ^ tx) 1 j aJ^iaII^Lm* jaI^ Jilc 

r * ^ 

‘AA—A'f o' *j^»iA»jl) Aill (“li! sLlLaj^l 4 ^ ^ 

C£t5'jlit|c»<*4 jjB<t!|yi c:»j j • lA c»jJ > 

3'’ D*.* J ‘ ^ •-^^ u* £ 01^^ >->j» jJ tjl^ 0*.V ■’3* f3^J ‘•‘^ 

C«»l 3.)t^ (S) t/l^ - (j'jJ-XxJ I A»»U 3‘*1A ^>ltj|j»- 

‘(* ^V-* y A)j»i-Siij j*ij{(^3?^ •liC* ^1 ^ ^ j_}4«u(j\WL« f 

• i^ J*, 'US I >uiy j>t r 


\ ^ dL L I ^ ^ jJ I CifbjMtXA 

Oo«^9 \ ,5j.A> C^l 


^J^lia (Jl»to J^*-^ 0 .^ 1^3 *^***1 y^ J^ CJ"^ Ol>Jt*-^A 4 C-^»bjO 

^\ ^ ‘i.^c*«i ^1 Ol^-^iA-vo ^-i ^-‘-itfjl" 

^ O llS^ C-*-s*-i ^ 4 j:’b*m.! 

^ l^j I J i JlJ2>a A^ Ca*-** 1 Z ^A Ail^Cjl*^^ 

A:>y^ iS j03 (^\ ^1 A>zi^ f ♦ A iCl^b ( ii^^Jl ^5^1 ) 

‘^t^L^A i A.^i ^ ^'“‘^ ia:>Bj j N V 

3 J 4 -»-m ^ j>^ aIa ^1 v^;L 5*^^1 jl" J ^ J 

ol^j«ap- L) jLdil (jl (^U^Ul jLsi 3 ‘C—I 'Sj^^ 

J 1 O Oj_^. L c5^:>:; J_j^^ C-.U'T J*J 3I OUd-C _j 

Xi — '^J 3 '^^‘f 3 ^'^'. 3 3 (J^ oL\5 "Ji 

J^j ^ «‘Ul«. A;^l « <5;ju>. J <i5j 1 J O ^jT 3 dliUs- 3 dbT 3 

o' «_,;c-3 e^.c.3 ‘^_^-jlj 3 3 J,,.^ 3 5.U 

33«»io 3 'oj,oio 0 ) 33 ’ : c.-*3j ti-io:;' 03 U ‘ 33 ^.^ a Aft U« 

3 — j‘“:.^ cJ^i ^>3M 3 Oi_t-Xft ^ A^U* J3.^>-3 

oUSlke 3 jjb 33^«. oUl^- 3 o/C <C-3-, 3*' ;oT_,i.T OjU 


^A» 3 J'i^' aO'^- oU3lilo 3 

jT c Url ,0 I? Aft3 ^%\ [ -x;:. L ^ 5 ” J333T = ] vli ljrj^333T. 

3 _ “< JU ^il l^i! ^ 0533!^^^ ols U- 3 0VI3- 
Ju iSilA^ft.. ( 1 aS") o:;:? ■> :o--! j\j, 31 

A* 0’.a‘^^' i ^ J.^3 ^3 

^ 453^ J - “‘ 3 3 ^^A^! i:L- r>- ijjUl 

: >^._A 3^ J;5 4£:3^ ^ 31 :^ jl 

iUsb-^A-j^ k_ij> J_il_^lli ii A«li» (^Ltf J-Vl J l^r \ 

C-l .Allji « . 4 ;.. „ l 3 t- Ij 4!S ^ ^ 
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JhJ 


4>l> 


\ ♦ 


(wiSjjo (* b jl 3^*^ Cj j^h _j 3^ jU^l Ji 

^ ( l> ‘j»Iiljj Al b 4?*—i si'^ 3 

4)ul>' ^)^.)3 ^ 3^ '^“‘ ^ <Ola* ^11 (_^1 aI>1 ji 3-7® (Jb<j J5 ji 

S ^*-3® (_r^ oUl5^ ^ji_l 33«* 


A*' i_r^ 


j.ja ^ Aj i 

/c-1 

^3^3'^ 0^_?i^ 2- 


j%A-* 1 

b. 

>l/u. 

t.) 

r" ^ 

o^ali 4:i«-; !**■ ij 

P , 

0 J ^3 43*B.i*%J 

; iSX» 

O^a; ‘ 


l“i ^4j 

4—) lfl41 

aC ii yi^ 

1 1J 4?S**.J J JJ 1 3 

^-o CiiLl" 

1 ^1 Ai 
V-; ■ 

0’."^' 1. 



> . “ , 
4c. 

iCj 1 4 aIc 4^ 1 ^ 

. - 


3 

f" -V-^' 

^ . 

i 

3 XX®" 

1 > 3^3^ 

i j^aA 4jls»Eill5^ j 

1^ ^ *,;i,***.)lx>.^ LaS 



.j 1 4c. ^1 

J S^_i 

3; 1 jSCi 3 ‘ 

4-®,*Xi 1 4 a*C. 


J^ijo _j 4-fclJi.;B3jlji- 3 A'::>-')\^ Ajf’ jyS BiXt CjU«-^ 

^ jJ 1 j,«al 3 ‘'^«.>’3 3»i'^ ^ k..A>6Xbo iXb L« 

■^c^sf^o jl jls ol'.i.^63' sl.®~.i ) i>l jl!> ^ -'3 3 u“^ 

(^■'ij?" 3 '(Jt?” 3 ( 

* !**__;*£■ j j** j ^^3 i_s'l 3 ^ iiAlo iLafc ^i_a 51 ijf j \3 

^ I iX-S^Sa I* ^ Jb ^> aH 0^1 X jl C.<®~9 3 

‘ki/v-l ai^ j^3^ k^ 3 c-i 4 : 


^^SUaJ 

A^JIsu ^®5** ^>c*-i 0”i 4^; \ 

■3i» 1 3*® ^ 


O' 3' ^ 
Oa 


ij5Jl 


^B&rtliold -vJ^r^li ^ ** o '*33 ’* ^ j^d jj ^ 

tSlil ^L-*li _r*“M O'l"^* <4 Aj.i j ‘ff u* ) iS'i^ 

_ < 3 - >• u" J^>l (1 j'**'V‘ U tt* 

jl J J-e J J T 




i 5 jj jl Ij *^3 'r’^'’* (/’->* 0- 


I 


^S' i ij'-J- 1 ^yS* <)“}•••< 3"i) “ ob—O'” S'* <0*’ -‘I/-’': ^y->* o:’** 

‘^i-i ^.isi r'^ - r»(^ jj (vk-^(3 


o -*ji Ua*> j 0^ i-«Jj^ fij 3 0^ r^ 

0^3 33^.J *-^^’ ^ *—>_>• ^~i 

3^ ^y jl ^ 3 —^ i-i-a 3 S e t "V '^-*33 J 

jy_y‘ 3 j ““^'^ ^ r^ 3 *’ ^liaj» ^ '{H\ *_;«j J ( 3 )L*Liv» 33 l 3 » 3 
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